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e don’t get much chance to talk directly to our read- 


ers, which is a shame, because there are few things 
we like better than sharing our excitement about 
books, especially the books we've chosen for Select Editions. 


When a manuscript arrives for consideration—and we get hun- 
dreds of them—it usually hasn’t yet been published. If it isn’t from 
an author we're familiar with, we really know nothing about the 
book. So we start reading. Whether it’s a famous author or a new- 
comer, we're only looking for one thing in a book: Do we like it? 
Do we start reading it and close the door and turn off the phone 
and bring it home and keep at it until we get to the end because 
we just can’t put it down? And if that’s the case, do we think our 
readers will like it, too? That’s the whole story. There’s no magic 
formula. The books we choose are the books we enjoyed reading 
and that we think you will enjoy reading. Most of the time, it 
works out. And when it does (or doesn’t), we want to know about 
it, which is why we ask for your comments at the end of each story. 


In this volume we have three first novelists and one second-timer. 
So in addition to hoping you like the books, we hope that you will 
like meeting some of the folks we think are the stars of tomorrow. 
You get a chance to discover them early, just as we did when those 
manuscripts appeared in our office. 


Enjoy the discovery. 
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MARY SIMSES 


Chapter 1 


‘THE SOUND OF HAMMERING ON THE ROOF WAKES ME, and for a 
moment I don’t remember where I am. I glance at the white cover- 
let, the pink rosebuds on the wallpaper, the jar of sea glass on the 
dresser, and I remember I’m not in my apartment in Manhattan. 
I’m in my old room, in Dorset, Connecticut, in the house where I 
grew up, in a bed with a mattress that feels much too hard. 

It’s Thursday, and if it were a normal Thursday, I’d be getting up 
and going to work. But my job of four years is gone, eliminated in 
last Friday’s corporate reorganization. If it were a normal Thursday, 
I'd be looking forward to spending the weekend with Scott. But 
Scott’s gone, too. He’s fallen out of love with me and in love with 
a paralegal in his office—another reorganization. I should be back 
in my apartment grieving over my losses, licking my wounds, but I 
can’t even do that. Yesterday a chunk of my ceiling collapsed from 
a water leak and I had to evacuate, probably for three weeks. So 
here I am—jobless, homeless, and single. All I want to do is sleep 
through the rest of my life. And somebody is banging on the roof. 

I head down the stairs and into the kitchen. Through the bank 
of windows, I see the long stretch of lawn that slopes gently toward 
the waters of Long Island Sound, sparkling in the sun. 
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“Anybody home?” 

The house is empty. 

I look at the countertop, at the usual clutter of papers and un- 
opened mail. Leaning against the toaster is a note from Mom, 
written in her wide, slanted architect’s lettering: GRACE, GONE TO 
DEAL WITH THE FLOWERS AND THE CAKE. SEE YOU AFTER WORK. The 
flowers and cake are for my father’s sixty-fifth birthday party, 
which takes place here in two weeks and to which my mother has 
invited a hundred and thirty people. 

The hammering continues, driving me toward the front door, 
the old pine floorboards creaking under my feet. A small pile of 
books rests on the staircase banister, where the mahogany ends 
in a swirl. Wallace Stevens, W. H. Auden, e. e. cummings, Anne 
Sexton. Dad must be teaching his modern poetry master class this 
summer. ? 

Outside, the June morning is warm. The dew on the grass damp- 
ens the soles of my feet as I step onto the lawn. The air smells like 
seaweed and oysters and mussels—a very New England smell. 

‘Two men are on the roof, tool belts slung low on their hips. “Ex- 
cuse me!” I yell. They peer down at me, and I give a little wave. 

“Hey,” the shorter man says, waving back. 

I tighten the belt on my robe. “What are you doing? Putting on a 
new roof?” 

He drops his pile of shingles. “Yeah, you got it.” 

I glance at my watch. “Do you know it’s only eight twenty-five? 
Isn’t that a little early?” 

‘The men look at each other. “Uh, well, we always start at eight,” 
the taller man says. 

Maybe in a perfect world, one in which I still had my job and my 
boyfriend, not to mention my ceiling, this wouldn’t seem so outra- 
geous. But today it does. Today I just want to sleep. 

“Sorry if we woke you up,” he says. He stares at the legs of my 
pajamas and grins. “What are those, anyway? Dogs?” 

I look down. “No, actually, they’re reindeer. And Santas. I like to 
keep the Christmas spirit going all year.” I’m not about to explain 
how I ran out of my apartment with barely the clothes on my back. 
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“So is this going to take long?” I ask, wondering how many morn- 
ings my sleep will be curtailed. 

The shorter man glances at the roof. “A couple of weeks, maybe 
longer, depending on the weather.” 

I make a mental note to pick up a pair of earplugs. “I’d better 
leave you to your work, then.” 

Back in the kitchen, I furiously sort through the mail, throw- 
ing out the junk and making piles of what’s left—invitations, 
bills, magazines, and catalogs. There’s something so comforting 
about order. I gather up the scraps of paper—receipts from the dry 
cleaner’s, stickies with phone numbers on them, and an envelope 
on which my father has scrawled a line, probably part of a poem. 
“She leaves them in her wake.” 

I turn to a little stack of photographs. The picture on top is of 
an old barn, its wood weathered to a soft chestnut. Another photo 
shows the interior, where a ladder leads to a second-floor loft. 
There’s a drawing of the barn next to the photos—a little rendering 
Mom has done. Someone must have hired her to refurbish the space 
into an artist’s studio. She’s added a number of windows, allowing 
light to stream in and illuminate a whimsical figure she’s drawn by 
an easel. This little touch, so typical of Mom, makes me smile. 

The doorbell rings, and I set my mother’s drawing aside. I can see 
Cluny’s red Jeep through the front-door sidelights as I head down 
the hall. My best friend since elementary school, she still lives in 
Dorset, now with her husband and their two young daughters. 

“Grace!” She greets me with a big smile. A breeze ruffles the 
hem of her long skirt and lifts her hair, and her auburn curls float 
behind her willowy frame as if they have a life of their own. 

I pull her into the front hall and give her a hug. “It’s great to see 
you. I wasn’t expecting you until later.” — 

“I know, but my meeting at the printer’s got switched to this 
afternoon. We’re running proofs on some new cards.” 

Cluny has her own line of greeting cards, featuring drawings she 
creates with pen-and-ink and watercolors. She places dogs and cats 
and other animals in human situations, doing things like blowing 
out candles on a birthday cake, sailing a sloop in a race, drink- 
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ing cocktails at a party, and relaxing in beach chairs by the ocean. 

“T figured I'd see if you were up,” she says. 

I lean against the Chippendale chest. “Oh, I’m up, all right. The 
roofers woke me. They’ve got nail guns that sound like AK-Forty- 
sevens. And they'll be here for at least two weeks.” 

“Don’t worry,” she says, casually flicking her hand. “We've got 
plenty of things to do. You'll be out of the house every day.” 

“But I don’t want to be out of the house. I want to stay in and 
sleep.” 

“What? Not when you're finally going to be here for more than 
a day! How many years has it been since you've had a real visit, 
Grace?” She softens her voice. “The point is, you're here now, and 
you can’t lock yourself away like some kind of depressed person.” 

“But I am some kind of depressed person.” 

“No, you're not. You're just going through a rough patch.” 

“This is a lot more than a rough patch. I lose my job, and then 
Scott dumps me. And then my ceiling comes crashing down. I just 
want to hibernate.” I walk down the hall toward the kitchen. 

“Grace, you'll find another proofreading job. And you'll—” 

“It wasn't proofreading,” I say as I stop. “I was reviewing trans- 
lations done by computers and correcting the mistakes. It’s much 
more complicated than proofreading.” 

She puts her hand on my arm. “I’m sorry. I know I always get 
that wrong. Anyway, I know you'll find another job.” 

“It’s hard thinking about a job when I’m so upset about Scott. 
How could he do this to me? We were about to celebrate our one- 
year anniversary. We had plans to go to Italy this fall. Iza/y. And 
then he tells me about the paralegal from Structured Finance.” 

Cluny gives me her concerned-mother look as we walk into the 
kitchen. “It just means he wasn’t the right guy for you, Grace.” 

“I guess not.” I look away and dab my eyes. “Oh, God, I just 


“want to go back to bed.” 


She sits down at the table. “No, you can’t go back to bed. You 
can’t spend your whole time here in your’—she waves her hand, 
and her eyes go to my legs—" yous, Christmas pajamas.” 

“T can find some other pajamas.” 
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She gives me an exasperated look. “That's not the point.” 

I open the freezer and inspect the ice-cream containers lined up 
like silos. Chocolate chip, mint chocolate chip, cookie crunch, ba- 
nana swirl, strawberry cheesecake. 

“Got enough ice cream?” Cluny begins to count the containers. 

“Excuse me, but did you know that desserts is stressed spelled back- 
ward?” I grab the cookie crunch and take a seat across from her at 
the table. “‘All natural,” I say, reading the words on the label and 
savoring the first spoonful. When I turn the container around, how- 
ever, I notice that someone has left out the comma between Madison 
and Wisconsin in the company’s address. Sometimes I hate myself. 

“I have something that will cheer you up,” Cluny says as I put 
another spoonful of ice cream in my mouth. Her green eyes dance. 
“You're not going to believe whose picture is on the front page of 
the Review.” She pulls a newspaper from her handbag. “Guess,” she 
says, keeping the paper concealed with her hand. 

“Just tell me. I hate how you always make me guess.” 

“No, I don't.” 

“You've done it ever since we were kids, back in our Nancy Drew 
days, when we wanted to be detectives. Whenever you found a clue, 
you'd make me guess what it was.” 

“We wanted to be spies, not detectives.” 

“No, I wanted to be a detective; oe wanted to be a spy. Now 
show me what you have to show'me.” 

She opens the folded paper. “Read this.” She points to a Siéto 
and, under it, a headline: Former ResipENT Returns To Direct 
Movie. | 


Peter Brooks, 33, director of three hit romantic comedies, has 
returned to Dorset after seventeen years to film scenes for a new 
movie. Brooks will be in town for the next two weeks. 


I stare at the man in the photo, with his wavy brown hair, blue 
eyes, and smile that almost jumps off the page, and my heart stops. 
It’s Peter, all right. I pick up the paper for a closer look, and in- 
stantly I’m back in my emerald-green dress at the Dorset Yacht 
Club. It’s May of our sophomore year of high school. Peter and I 
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are slow dancing. I close my eyes and lean against his chest, and 
it doesn’t seem real. This isn’t the same Peter who has thought of 
me only as a friend for the past three years while I’ve imagined so 
much more. This is a different Peter, who finally, today, has begun 
to look at me with new eyes. And here we are. And it’s magical. 

I glance up. 

Cluny is smiling. “Your old high school sweetheart, a big-time 
Hollywood director, back in town. What do you think?” 

“T think we had one incredible night, Cluny. One dance, one 
kiss. But it was a short romance.” 

“Maybe, but you had a long friendship before that. And they al- 
ways say a romance that grows out of friendship is the best kind. 
And you know, the romance part would have lasted a lot longer if 
things hadn't happened . . . the way they did.” She swallows the 
last few words, and I know what she’s thinking: If things hadn't hap- 
pened the way they did the next day. With Renny. 

“Hey,” she says, steering the conversation in a lighter direction. 
“It’s more than a coincidence, you know. Peter back in town. You 
back in town. At the same time.” . 

“So we're both in town at the same time. There’s nothing so 
strange about that.” 

“Are you kidding? The odds against it must be a billion to one. 
It’s happened for a reason. You were crazy about him. He was crazy 
about you. You need to see him.” 

“That’s ridiculous. That was a long time ago.” I point my spoon: 
at her. “Besides, it might be uncomfortable. You know, because of 
the way things ended.” Cluny is about to protest, but I cut her off. 
“Look, my apartment won't be fixed for three weeks. So while I’m 
stuck here, my plan is to sleep, eat junk food, read trashy novels, go 
to my dad’s party, and try to forget for just a little while that my life 
is a total mess.” 

“Grace, come on, this is Peter we're talking about.” Cluny leans 
closer. “Don’t tell me you haven't thought about him.” 

She’s right. Of course I’ve thought about Peter. Long before I 
began to see his name in magazines and entertainment blogs, there 
were things that reminded me of him—things that made me won- 
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der where he was and what he was doing. The movie Twister would 
come on T’V and I'd think about the night we watched it from our 
favorite seats in the balcony of the Dorset Playhouse. Or I’d hear 
“Claire de Lune” and I'd think about the day I heard Peter playing 
it on the piano in the empty high school auditorium. 

Cluny looks at me. “Yeah, I thought so.” 

I shake my head. “No, it’s not like that. Of course I’ve thought 
about him. But I got over him a long time ago. I had to. And 
Cluny, he’s married. I read that a long time ago.” 

“He was married, but he isn’t anymore. He’s divorced.” 

“He's divorced?” / 

Cluny’s eyes light up as she se a a spark of interest. “Yes,” she 
whispers. 

“Oh, forget it!” I catch myself. “I’m not doing it. Besides, I just 
want to stay home.” 

“Eating ice cream.” 

“And why not?” 

“Whatever you say, Grace. But just so you know, cookie crunch 
is like a gateway drug. It leads to coffee toffee and chocolate-chunk 
chip and all those varieties that are much more dangerous. It’s a 


slippery slope.” 


Chapter 2 


THE NEXT MORNING, I WAKE UP BRIGHT AND EARLY again, to the 
tune of nail guns on the roof. Mom has already gone to work, but 
she’s left another note in the kitchen. Although it’s still two weeks 
before the party, she’s got me tackling her to-do list. First task: 
Find the plastic coolers she says are in the garage. 

I head out to the garage, where I take inventory. Dad’s blue 
Chrysler and my old yellow Volkswagen Beetle sit in two of the 
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three bays. In front of the cars is a large space filled with things 
my parents can’t part with. Two pink porcelain lamps with frayed 
wires, a mahogany table missing a leg, old car tires, cans of paint, 
and two stacks of plastic coolers with hinged lids are just a part of 
what’s there. The garage is our own Sargasso Sea. 

I manage to clear a path to the coolers, and when I lift off the 
one on the top of the pile, what I see behind it makes my breath 
catch in my throat. It’s Renny’s racing bicycle. Although I can still 
see bits of the names Schwinn and Paramount, the frame, once a 


~ bright cherry red, is covered with dust and grime. The tires are flat 


and cracked. The wheel spokes, once shiny silver, are dark gray and 
speckled, and the chain is encased in rust. 

I remember the summer Renny and I bought ot our bikes; she was 
twelve and I was ten. After weeks of stopping by the Bike Ped- 
dler, the cycling shop in town, and studying the different models, 
I decided on a new Raleigh Mercury. Renny had been eyeing the: 
Schwinn Paramount for a while, even though it was secondhand. 
We trotted into the store, our pockets bulging with cash we’d saved 
from chores like dog walking and weed pulling, supplemented with 
money from Mom and Dad, and we walked out with the bikes. Pll 
never forget how proud we felt, having made our first big purchases 
on our own. ; 

I look at the Schwinn now, and I can see Renny, her long legs 
pedaling defiantly, probably to the tune of some teenage-angsty 
Tori Amos song playing in her head. Her tawny hair would fly be- 
hind her as she breezed down a hill, turning a corner ahead of me. 

Often on sunny summer mornings, she’d say, Come on, we're go-. 
ing ‘for a ride. We'd fill our water bottles, stash sandwiches and fruit 
in our baskets, and we wouldn't come back until evening. 

One Saturday when I was thirteen, we rode to Miller’s Orchard 
We bought cheese and crackers in the market and then walked into 
the orchards. As we picnicked, the sky began to rumble and turn 
purple, and before we could reach the parking lot, it started to pour. 

We ran inside the market, and the woman at the cash register 
gave us each a black plastic trash bag to wear. She cut holes in them 


. for our necks and arms. The ride home was crazy, with rain pelting 
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our heads and running into our eyes, but we laughed and screamed 
the whole way. I often think of that day when I think about Renny. 
I look at it as a kind of high-water mark in our relationship, because 
it was after that when things started to change. 

I move the rest of the coolers out of the way and stare at the bike. 
I still can’t believe it’s here. I thought my mother had donated it 
to the thrift shop years ago. I pick up the Schwinn as though I’m 
moving a patient in critical condition, and I carry it outside. 


“ARE you really planning to ride this?” Cluny asks as we lift the 
Schwinn into the back of her Jeep and close the tailgate. 

I slide into the passenger seat. “I don’t know. Right now I just 
want someone to clean it and get it running again.” 

Cluny turns on the radio, gravel rumbles under the tires, and the 
dream catcher hanging from the rearview mirror sways as we head 
down the driveway and turn onto Salt Meadow Lane. 

The road meanders along the water, a brackish breeze sweep- 
ing in through the windows. Turning away from the sound, we 
travel the next few miles up and down hills flocked with the dense 
growth of summer and the faint smell of honeysuckle. We round 
the bend where the white-shingled Presbyterian church sits proudly 
at the end of a large green rectangle of lawn. We drive by the trio 
of Victorian houses that are home to Elephant’s Trunk Antiques, 
Nutmeg Market, and Sage Hardware. 

Cluny glances at me and grins. “Has your dad bought anything 
new at Sage lately?” 

“No, thank God. Mom keeps a pretty good eye on that.” 

Sage Hardware is one of my father’s favorite stores, although 
years ago Mom decreed he couldn’t buy any more tools, because he 
might hurt himself again. One summer, when I was nine, he de- 
cided he wanted to build birdhouses from scratch. He went to Sage 
and bought a bunch of tools, went to the lumberyard for the wood, 
and then came home and promptly cut himself with a saw, resulting 
in twenty-one stitches in his finger. Now he goes in only to browse. 

Cluny parks, and we lift Renny’s bike from the Jeep, pushing it 
down the sidewalk to the Bike Peddler. Bells jingle when I open 
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the door. Bicycles of various styles sit in racks on the floor and 
hang from the ceiling. Cycling clothes, helmets, water bottles, bas- 
kets, bells, and other accessories are wedged into every square inch 
of space, and the air is heavy with the smell of rubber. . 

“This place looks so different,” I whisper. It seems a lot smaller. 
Or maybe it’s just because I’ve grown up. 

“T think the old guy who owned the business when we were kids 
sold it,” Cluny says. “What was his name? Scooter something?” 

“Dees,” I say. “Scooter Dees.” 

I walk the bike toward the checkout counter in the back, past a 
man in a navy [-shirt. He’s talking to a woman and her daughter, 
but he looks up and glances at me with soft brown eyes. 

“T’ll be with you in a minute,” he says, and then he smiles. One 
side of his mouth edges up a little more than the other. A lock of 
dark brown hair falls onto his forehead. Around six feet tall, he’s 
got the build of a tennis player, lean and muscular. There’s some- 
thing vaguely familiar about him, but I can’t place his face. 

I lean the Schwinn against the side of the counter and notice a 
stack of flyers. I lift one off the pile. 


Fourth of July Dorset Challenge Fund-Raiser 
The Bike Peddler and the Dorset Land Conservancy have 
teamed up for a fund-raising event. Start with a complementary 
breakfast and then ride through beautiful eastern Connecticut 
on a five-, twenty-five-, or fifty-mile adventure. 


“Hmm.” I dig into my handbag for my black Sharpies and pull 
out the one with the fine point. I remove the cap and then change 
the first e in the word ‘complementary’ to an i. 

Cluny looks over my shoulder. “Uh-oh, what are you doing?” 

“Tt’s a flyer for a bike trip. There’s a typo.” I take the stack from 
the counter. 

Cluny grabs the Sharpie. ‘Hey, come on,” she whispers. “You're 
not at your old job anymore. They might not like you fixing their 
stuff.” She glances toward the door, where the bike-store guy is 
standing now, still in conversation with the mother. 

“But if I’ve noticed it, so will everybody else. And it’s wrong,” I 
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pull the marker from her hand. “Do you know what came across 
my desk the other day?” I ask, continuing my corrections. “A bag of 
chivda. It’s this Indian ‘snack with rice flakes and things in it. The 
bag said, ‘Bombay Garden Chivda, The Taste of People.’ Can you 
imagine? As if there were ground-up people in there.” 

“Yuck,” Cluny says, making a face. 

“Exactly. My point is, being correct does matter. It can mean the 
difference between “The Taste of People’ and “The Taste People 
Love.’” Just as I’m about to aim my Sharpie at the next flyer, I hear 
a voice. ? 

“Excuse me. What are you doing?” 

I look up. The bike-store guy is staring at me with those brown 
eyes: 5 

“Bye, Mitch,” the mother calls as she and her daughter leave. 

“T’m just fixing these,” I tell him. “You've got a typo here. A ty- 
pographical error.” I smile. 

“I know what a typo is. And I don’t need our flyers fixed.” That 
lock of hair is still in the middle of his forehead. I wonder if he 
realizes it. He grabs the flyers, but I clutch them tighter. 

“I can fix these in sixty seconds,” I say. 

Mitch tugs harder. “Stop messing with them.” 

“But they're wrong,” I say, holding on tighter. 

For some reason I just can’t let go of those flyers. Mitch and I 
keep tugging until he pulls so hard I lose my balance and stumble 
backward, crashing into a bike, which causes a domino effect. In a 
few seconds a dozen bikes have fallen and I’m tangled up in several 
of them, one of my sneakers caught in the spokes of a wheel. 

Cluny rushes to pull the bikes off me. “Are you all right?” 

“I don't know. I think so.” I start to get up. 

“Here.” Mitch extends his hand. “Let me help.” 

“No, no, I’m fine,” I say, too embarrassed to accept his offer. I 
pick myself up and survey the mess. The flyers are scattered across 
the floor. 

“Tl clean this up,” I say as I begin to gather the papers. 

“No. You should sit down so you don’t break anything,” Mitch says. 
At first I think he’s talking about my legs, but then I’m not so sure. 
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“I’m fine,” I say. I grab a flyer. “I’m really sorry.” 

He gives me an exasperated look. “Do you always go around fix- 
ing what other people write when they haven’t asked you to?” 

“She gets a little carried away sometimes,” Cluny says. “She has 
three copies of The Elements of Style.” She looks at Mitch, who 
doesn’t seem to be registering this. “Strunk and White?” 

He doesn’t say anything. I wonder if he’s even heard of the book. 
Probably not. He begins to pick up the bikes I knocked over. 

I’m about to tell Cluny we should leave and find another bike 
shop, when Mitch notices the Schwinn leaning against the side of 
the counter. He walks toward the bike. “What's this? Is it yours?” 

“Yes,” I tell him. “It’s a Schwinn.” 

“I know,” he says. “A Paramount.” He runs his-hand gently over 
the seat. “These were great bikes,” he says. “Top of the line for their 
time. This one here—she’s got to be over thirty years old.” 

“Td like to get it fixed,” I say. 

He bends down to take a closer look. He examines the frame, his 
eyes wandering over the grime on the tubes, the rust spots on the 
chrome. He looks at the wheels and runs his fingers along a few of 
the spokes. He nods at the rusted chain and derailleur. 

“Looks as if it’s been stored in a damp place and just forgotten.” 
He brushes a piece of flaking leather off the seat. “Everything needs 
to be replaced or repaired.” He looks up at me. “But we can do it.” 

“That’s what I was hoping to hear,” I say. 

Mitch straightens up, a sliver of a smile on his face. “So you 
didn’t just come here to correct our flyers, then.” 

“No,” I whisper, “I didn’t.” ; 

“Well, you've got two options here,” he says. “We can fix her up 
using new parts, or we can do a restoration and use original parts. 
Then the bike would look like it did when you bought it.” 

All I wanted to do was get the bike cleaned and working again. 
But the vision of a restored bike with vintage parts begins to blos- 
som in my heart. “I'd like to restore it,” I say. 

“T think you'll be happy with the result. Why don’t you give me 
your name and number and I'll call you after we price it out.” 

He passes an index card to me, and I jot down my info. 
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Picking up the card, he holds it close to his face. “Grace 
Hammond.” 

“Yes,” I say, ready for the usual question. “I’m related to the poet 
D. H. Hammond. He’s my dad. And no, I don’t write poetry.” 

“Poetry?” he asks, looking a little confused. 

The bells above the door ring, and a tall stick-thin woman in 
skinny jeans and platform sandals walks in. She has a big head of 
wavy blond hair that she flips off her shoulder as she struts to the 
counter. | 

“Mitchell,” she says in a low southern drawl. “How ya doin’ 
today, darlin’?” Her voice sounds familiar, and I’m trying to place 
it, when she turns to Cluny and says, “Hey there.” 

“Hello, Regan,” Cluny answers. 

And I know exactly who it is: Regan Moxley. Her family moved 
to Dorset from Texas when we were in middle school. She was al- 
ways a troublemaker. In seventh grade she told Cluny and me to 
get on bus 8 for a field trip to the natural history museum when it 
was really bus 2. We ended up at a Sesame Street Live show with the 
little kids. In twelfth grade she stole my boyfriend, Grover Hol- 
land, from me. I heard she’d moved back to town. 

“Regan, you remember Grace?” Cluny says, never one to forget 
her manners. “From high school?” 

Regan steps back, looks me up and down, and smiles. “Grace? 
Oh, hi there. I didn’t recognize you.” I can just tell what she’s 
thinking. You look lke you gained a little weight. 

She turns to Mitch. “Mitchell, did my mountain bike come in 
yet?” she asks, batting her eyes at him. 

“Not yet, Regan. The beginning of next week, remember?” 

She purses her lips. “Hmm, okay. Just thought I’d check.” She 
looks at me. “So what brings you to town, Grace? Visiting family?” 
She snaps her fingers. “Oh, wait. I heard there’s some big party 
coming up for your dad.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Seems like a lot of people are going, although I never got my 
invitation.” She laughs as though she’s joking, but I detect a serious 
undertone. Regan never liked being excluded from anything. 
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“It’s oe family,” I tell her. “And some close friends of my 
parents.” 

“Ah,” she says. “And do you tage a date Seri. out from New 
York to join you? I heard you live in the city.” 

“No, I’m not bringing anyone from New York,” I say, wondering 
why Regan Moxley still has the ability to put me on the defensive. 
I sneak a peek to see if she’s wearing a wedding band. She married 
Roger Webber, the captain of the football team, but I heard they 
divorced ages ago. I don’t see a ring. 

“A single girl in the big city.” She looks at Mitch, who is writing 
something on a pad, and she gives him a little smile. : 

“Actually,” I say, stepping closer to the counter, “I’m not single. 
This is my date right here.” I plant my hand firmly on Mitch’s 
toned arm. It’s rock solid. 

He looks at me, a brief shimmer of surprise in his eyes. 

I grin. “We've been going out now for . . . oh, four or five weeks, 
I guess. Right, Mitch?” 

“TI think it’s more like six,” he says, catching on. “I’ve lost track; 
it’s been such a whirlwind romance. Even in that short time, 
though, I feel as if I’ve gotten to know you so well—all of your 
interests, your endearing little habits . . .” He glances at the stack of 
flyers and then looks back at me as though he’s stifling a grin. 

Cluny bites her lip, and I hope she doesn’t laugh. 

“I feel the same way, sweetie.” I give Miteh’s arm a playful 
squeeze. 


? 


“Well, that’s so nice,” Regan says. “] didn’t realize you were in- 
volved with anyone, Mitch.” 
“He likes to keep that stuff kind of private,” I say, giving him a 
wink. He winks back. 


Regan slips her hands into the back pockets of her jeans. “I saw 


. your cards in Nutmeg Market,” she tells Cluny. “They've got such a 


big display of them now. Business must be good.” 

“Yes, it is,” Cluny says. “Thanks.” Cluny’s too modest to tell 
Regan her cards are now in more than two hundred gift, gourmet, 
and specialty stores across the country. 

“And what about you, Grace? What are you doin’ these days?” 
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“She’s a proofreader,” Mitch says before I can come up with a 
reply. “Get out your Elements of Style.” 

“You're a proofreader? I thought you'd be some big-time writer 
by now, the way Mr. Palmieri used to talk in English class.” 

“Tm not a proofreader. I review computer translations and fix the 
mistakes,” I say, standing up a little straighter. “What are you doing 
with yourself, Regan?” I can’t wait to hear the answer. The only 
thing I ever remember Regan doing well was flirting. 

“Oh, me? I own the bookstore down the street,” she says, flick- 
ing back her hair. “It used to be the Open Book.” 

“You own the Open Book?” I can’t believe it. In school-she never 
read anything but SparkNotes. 

She straightens the green jewel on her necklace. “As of three 
weeks ago. I changed the name to Between the Covers.” 

“That’s an interesting name,” I say. “So many connotations.” 

I'm sure Regan’s father bought the bookstore for her. He made 
a killing years ago when he sold his company, and he can afford to 
buy Regan whatever business she wants—and keep it afloat as well. 

“Well, I’ve got to run,” she says. “Did you sign me up for the bike 
trip, Mitch? The fifty-mile ride?” 

“Yeah, I’ve got you down. Fifty miles. You're all set.” 

“Okay, good.” She looks at me. “I try to get all the exercise I 
can. I like to stay in shape.” She brushes some invisible piece of lint 
off her skinny jeans. “You should do the bike ride, too, Grace. You 
could do the baby ride. It’s only five miles.” 

Baby ride? J lift my chin. “Oh, I am doing the bike ride,” I say, 
ignoring the fact that I haven’t been on a bike in years. “That’s why 
I’m here. I’m getting my bike fixed so I can take it on the /ong ride.” 

Cluny’s looking at me as though I’ve lost my mind. But how hard 
can a fifty-mile ride be? 

“Youre doing the ride?” Mitch asks. “The long one?” 

“Of course, honey.” I walk to the counter and reach for one of 
the flyers, my own correction staring me in the face. I scrawl my 
name and information on the bottom and hastily write a check for 
seventy-five dollars. Seventy-five dollars I shouldn't be spending. 

“Well, that’s great,” Regan says. “I didn’t know you were a cyclist.” 
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I try to look surprised. “Me? Oh, sure. Huge cyclist. I ride in 
Manhattan all the time. I love dodging the buses and the cabs. It 
adds an element of danger you don’t get out here.” 

Cluny pushes me toward the door. “Come on. I’ve got a proposal 
to work on. I need to get back,” 

_ She’s about to turn the knob when Regan says, “Sooo, Mitchell, 
guess who came into my store the other day?” Without waiting for 
a reply, she adds, “Peter Brooks, the movie director.” 

“Hold on,” I whisper to Cluny as we both turn around. 

Mitch barely looks up. “The director who’s in town?” 

“That’s the one,” Regan says. “I went to high school with him. 
He walked into my store and remembered me right off the bat. 
And he looks good, by the way. That man is oz.” She shakes her 
hand as if it’s on fire. “They've been filming over at Rance Marina. 
I went there yesterday and got to see some of the action. Peter said 
I should stop by again and watch another shoot.” 

Mitch nods. “Well, I hope you have fun, then.” 

I stand there by the door, dumbstruck at how Regan still man- 
ages to get under my skin. So what if Peter told her to stop by his 
shoot? I’m sure he’d make the same offer to me if I saw him. 

“Oh, I sure will have fun,” Regan says. She waves to Mitch. 
“Well, tootle-loo.” Then she saunters toward Cluny and me. “Are 
you girls going to watch the filming? I’m not sure Peter would re- 
member you, Grace. But you might enjoy it, anyway.” 

Something twists inside me. “No, we're not going,” I say. “We're 
not interested in any of that.” 

Regan leans in close. “Well, if you change your mind, I can prob- 
ably find out where they’re going to be. Peter and I are like this.” 
She holds up two fingers, pressed together. She flicks her hair a 
final time and walks out the door. 

I heave a deep sigh. “She hasn’t changed much.” 

“No, not too much,” Cluny says. 

“All right,” I say. “Let’s go. I know you've got work to do, and 
I guess I have to face the rest of my mother’s to-do list for the 
party.” | 
Mitch clears his throat. “Uh, about that party . . .” He flips 
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through a stack of mail. “I don’t see my invitation here.” He points 
to me. “After all, I am supposed to be your date.” 
I laugh. “Right,” I say playfully. “I'll put you on the list.” 


AT DINNER that night, Mom, Dad, and I sit at our usual places 
at the dining-room table, just like we always did. I stir my corn 
chowder and glance across the table at the empty seat. 

I imagine Renny there, before the accident, her long hair tied 
back in a scrunchie. Mom tells her to take off her Walkman head- 
phones at the table, and Renny obeys but starts singing some New 
Kids on the Block song, just to drive Mom and Dad crazy, and 
then I join in, and we’re laughing, and then Mom and Dad are 
laughing, too. I want to remember those days, the days before any- 
thing bad happened. 

“Sorry to hear about the problem with your apartment,” Dad says 
as he reaches for the salt. “And your job, of course.” He pauses and 
then adds tentatively, “And Scott.” His silvery-white hair is combed 
carefully behind his ears, and his glasses, which look too big on his 
face, are out of style by at least a few years. 

“Yeah, I guess I got the trifecta.” 

“I guess you did, Gracie. But I’m glad we're getting to spend a 
little time with you. We thought you'd only be here for the party.” 

“That’s right,” Mom says. “We don’t get to see you enough.” Her 
ash-gray hair caresses her cheeks, and she’s still as trim and petite 
as ever. 

“What do you mean?” I ask. “You came into the city last month.” 

“No, I mean we don’t get to see you eve enough,” she says. 

“But I was here . . . in the fall, wasn’t it?” 

Dad dips his spoon into his chowder. “That was months ago.” 

“And you were only here for the day,” Mom says. “You raced back 
to Manhattan, the way you always have.” 

“T probably had a business trip coming up or something.” 

Mom dabs the side of her mouth with her napkin and smiles. 
“Well, now you don't.” 

I want to say, You're right. Now I’m really stuck here. 

“So, Grace, what are your plans while you're here?” Dad asks. 
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“T don’t really have any plans,” I say. 

“How about your job? Are you going to work on that?” 

I drag the spoon through my soup. I wish he wouldn't ask me 
about this. “I’m supposed to meet with someone from an outplace- 
ment firm when I get back to New York. You know, where they 
give you advice on writing your résumé and using your contacts.” 

“What are you looking for?” Dad asks, and I know we're off and 
running into the land of You Should Be Doing Something Better 
with Your Life. 

I stare at the landscape painting above the mantel and wish I 
could walk into those yellow hills rather than sit here and tread the 
same ground again. “I’m going to keep doing technical writing.” 

“More vacuum cleaner manuals?” 

“That’s not all I did,” I remind him. “I was fixing computer 
translations, and I also wrote promotional material and prod- 
uct brochures. And, anyway, there’s nothing wrong with writing 
manuals.” 

Dad sits back in his chair and studies me, his eyes tired, the skin 
under his chin sagging. “You've got a gift, Grace. Those poems and 
stories you used to write in school and that play you wrote in col- 
lege. Not everyone can do that, you know.” 

“It was a screenplay. And nobody is advertising for story writers 
and poets these days, as far as I can see. “ least technical writing 
pays the bills. Well, it did.” 

“V'll bet there are lots of creative things you could do besides 
technical writing that would pay the bills.” 

“Can we please not get into this again?” I ask. “I’m not Renige I 
don’t want to be prodded and pushed.” My spoon clatters into the 
bowl, sending drops of chowder onto the plate and the table. 

My mother rubs her forehead, suddenly looking older than her 
sixty-two years. “Your father’s just trying to help.” 

She stands and collects the soup bowls. I follow her into the 
kitchen and spoon the chicken curry and rice into serving bowls 
while she puts the green beans on a platter. The only sounds are the 
clink and clank of utensils against metal and porcelain. 

We sit down at the table and pass around the food. “Your dad’s 
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been busy this summer,” Mom says, and I’m relieved she’s changing 
the subject. “He’s been writing a lot.” 

I think about the envelope in the kitchen. She leaves them in her 
wake. Was he writing about Renny? 

“Ts it going well?” I ask him. “The writing?” 

“Yes,” he says. “It seems to be.” 

“Dad’s also teaching,” Mom says. “Modern poetry again.” 

“I figured that,” I say. “I saw some of the books.” 

My father drops a scoop of rice onto his plate. “I’ve been tinker- 
ing with the course. Switching out a few of the poets. I’m teaching 
the postmoderns in the fall. Aren’t you a fan of Margaret Atwood? 
I thought I’d include her.” He keeps his gaze on me. 

“T like some of her poetry.” 

“How about “The Moment’? Do you remember that one?” 

I pretend to think for a second. “Not really.” 

“That’s funny. I thought you once wrote a paper about it.” 

Freshman English. Mrs. Townsend. “Maybe,” I say. “I don’t . 
know.” I take a few of the string beans from the platter and arrange 
them on my plate in neat lines. I can still feel his eyes on me. 

“So many implications,” he says as he helps himself to the curry. 
“The idea that as long as you're striving, you're part of the world, 
but once you stop... . That’s when everything crumbles, isn’t it?” 

I wonder if he’s referring to me, specifically, and then he starts 
to recite the poem. His voice is slow and even as he describes the 
narrator standing in the center of a room, which quickly becomes a 
house, then a half acre of land, a mile, and finally an entire coun- 
try, all of which the narrator believes he can own, can lay claim to. 

My father stops, one side of his mouth rising expectantly as he 
waits for me to pick up the next line, the way we did when Renny 
and I were young and he would fill our heads with Shakespeare, 
Dylan Thomas, Emily Dickinson, e. e. cummings. But that was a 
long time ago, and I’m not looking to earn points from him any- 
more. I’m sure he misses having Renny here to play this game with 
him. She was always more eager than I was, smarter than I was, 
and he was happy to lavish her with attention. 

“I don’t remember it,” I tell him. 
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“Oh, don’t push her, Doyle,” Mom says. “She’s tired.” 

With a defeated look, he gives up and turns back to his plate. 

“So how’s the party coming?” I ask, hoping to loosen the tight- 
ness around my mother’s jaw. 

“We're up to ninety-five people,” Mom says, her face brighten- 
ing, “but I’m guessing we'll end up with over a hundred.” 

“T found the coolers you were looking for,” I tell her. 

“The coolers?” she says. “Oh, right. Well, that’s good. I'm never 
sure what’s in that garage.” 

“Once in a while you guys really ought to take a look at what's 
out there,” I say. “You might find something interesting.” 

Dad tilts back his wineglass. “Like what?” 

“Like Renny’s bike.” There’s a moment of silence running be- 
tween my parents. “The Schwinn,” I add. 

“The Schwinn?” Mom mumbles as she holds a forkful of rice in 
midair. 

“Don’t you remember? Red road bike? I thought you gave it to 
the thrift shop ages ago when you took mine there.” - 

“Well, I guess I didn’t,” she says with that little edge in her voice 
that sometimes comes out when she talks about Renny. 

“It’s a mess,” I tell them. “Really dirty and rusty. The salt air’s 
gotten to it. 1 took it to the Bike Peddler to see what they can do.” 

“Are they going to fix it?” Dad asks. 

“T think so. I’m waiting for them to get back to me.” 

“What are you planning to do with the bike?” he says. “If they 
can fix it, I mean. Are you going to take it back to New York?” 

“Tm trying to figure that out. I don’t have a lot of room in 
my apartment, but I’m not going to put it back in the garage. It 
shouldn’t have been out there in the first place.” I look at Mom. . 

She frowns at me. “So what are you saying? That the bike was 
my responsibility?” 

“Tm just saying it was out there and nobody bothered to notice, 
and now it’s ruined.” I reach for the butter and knock over my 
wineglass. The glass shatters, and red wine spreads across the table 
toward Renny’s empty seat. Mom throws a napkin over the wine, 
and I run to the kitchen and grab a roll of paper towels. 
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“Sorry,” I say as I finish mopping up the spill. 

“Tt’s all right,” Mom says, a resigned expression on her face. 

My father’s sitting in his seat, but he’s not looking at me. And 
he’s not looking at my mother. He’s studying the mural over the 
fireplace, those yellow hills, that green river. Maybe he wishes he 
could walk into it as well. 


Chapter 3 


I puLL INTO CLUNY’s DRIVEWAY AND BEEP the horn. She comes 
running out a minute later, dressed in a gauzy top and flowing skirt, 
making me wish I’d worn something better than my tattered jeans. 

“Just like old times,” she says as she climbs into the passenger 
seat of the Beetle. “Saturday-morning breakfast at the Sugar Bowl.” 

I pull out of her driveway. “Old habits die hard.” 

When we reach Main Street, traffic is crawling, and I notice 
little tents and tables of merchandise set up in front of the stores. 
The street is crowded with shoppers. 

“Wow, I forgot it’s the weekend of the sidewalk sale,” I say. 

“I hope we can get a seat at the Sugar Bowl,” Cluny says. 

“Me, too. I’m dying for their apple pancakes.” 

We finally pass the Sugar Bowl’s blue-and-white awning, and I 
pull into the parking lot in the back. There’s one empty space, and 
I take it. 

The second we walk inside, I’m hit by a wave of memories— 
sodas and French fries with Cluny after school, and grilled-cheese 
sandwiches with Renny after her Saturday sports practices. 

I look around. “You were right. It’s really crowded.” 

We walk along the U-shaped counter, where every stool is taken, 
and past the sign boasting woRLD’s BEST APPLE PIE. There’s been 
heated competition for years among the eating establishments in 
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Dorset over which one has the best apple pie. Having Miller’s Or- 
chards in town is what started the competition decades ago. 

We follow the hostess to a booth. Cluny and I slide in and order 
coffee from a waitress with a haphazard bun and Luann on her 
name tag. I study the menu, relieved to find many of the old stan- 
dards, like apple cornmeal fritters, apple pancakes, and baked-apple 
French toast, along with a lobster omelet. Luann returns with a 
carafe, pours our coffee, and takes out her pad and pen. 

I order the apple pancakes and take a sip of coffee, which tastes 
metallic. That hasn’t changed. I’m about to ask Luann for more 
milk, when another waitress walks over. Her name tag reads Dez. 

“Youre right,” Dee says to Luann, her voice quiet but excited. “I 
wouldn’t have recognized Brittany Wells in a million years. She 
looks so different in person.” 

“I thought she’d be a lot taller,” Luann says. “She’s a tiny little 
thing.” 

“Brittany Wells is here?” Cluny asks. “The actress?” 

“Sure is,” Luann says. “Over there, with some other people from 
the movie. I heard one of the guys is the director.” 

“The director?” I straighten up. 

Cluny looks at me. “Where are they sitting?” she asks. 

Luann points to someplace behind my side of the booth, a place 
I can't see because the back of the booth is too high. “At the middle 
table. There’s a skinny girl with long, dark hair. That’s Brittany 
Wells. She’s just drinking lemon water. Probably why she’s so - 
skinny. And some guy who looks like he needs a shave. I think he’s . 
an actor, too.” Luann puts her pad in her pocket and walks away. 

Cluny slides toward the end of her bench to take a look, and I 
grab her wrist. “No, don’t!” I wish I hadn’t worn my old jeans. And 
why didn’t I put on more makeup this morning? “I’m not ready. I 
can't see him looking like this. Besides, he’s with other people. We 
need to come up with a plan first.” 

“T thought you didn’t care.” 

I pull my hairbrush, my compact, and my Rose Glow lipstick 
from my handbag. “Cluny, he’s a former boyfriend. I don’t want 
him to think I walk around in ratty clothes like this all the time.” 
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“But you do.” 

I sigh. “Let’s just figure out the plan.” Figuring out the plan was 
always my job when we were in our detective phase. “We need to 
do some reconnaissance. Make your way to the edge of the bench, 
just until you can see his table. But don’t let him see you.” 

“How am I going to do that?” 

- “T don’t know. What do you have in your handbag? Anything 
you can use to make a disguise? A scarf or a hat, maybe?” 

“Sure, I'll just pull a sombrero right out of here,” Cluny says as 
she digs through her bag. A moment later she holds up a pair of 
large black sunglasses. She puts them on and arranges her hair so it 
covers the sides of her face. 

“Perfect. You haven't lost your touch. Now take a look.” 

She inches her way to the edge of the bench and peers around. 
Suddenly she straightens up. “It’s him!” 

“Are you sure?” 

She leans forward and adjusts her sunglasses. “Yep. He’s talk- 
ing to another guy. He doesn’t have any hair. Not Peter,” she says. 
“The other guy. And he looks really good. Peter, I mean. Oh, 
wow, yeah.” She goes silent for a moment. Then her hands fly to 
her chest. “Oh, my God. Somebody else just joined them. I think 
it’s...” All the color has left her face. “It’s Sean Leeds.” 

“What? Youre kidding!” I start to stand, to get a glimpse of the 
actor People magazine recently named Sexiest Man Alive. Then I 
catch myself and quickly sit down. “Are you sure?” 

Cluny looks again. “Yes, it’s definitely him. He just sat down two 
seats from Peter.” She bangs her fist on the table. “Oh, God, he’s so 
handsome. I’m going to faint.” ; 

I’m dying to look. Peter’s back in town, and he’s with Sean Leeds. 
“All right, tell me exactly what they're doing.” 

“They’re just talking. Oh, wait. Peter’s on his cell phone now. 
And Brittany’s drinking her lemon water. One guy is eating some- 
thing. Looks like seeds. I don’t know what it is.” 

“Are the other guys actors?” 

“I don’t know. I recognize Sean Leeds and Brittany Wells, but I 
don’t know who those other two are.” She grabs my compact and 
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opens it, displaying the mirror. “Here, Nancy Drew. Remember 
how to use this? You look and tell me if they’re actors.” 

I slide to the end of the bench and -pick up my lipstick. Then I 
lean my head out of the booth, hold up the compact, and apply my 
Rose Glow. . 

Tilting the mirror to the left and right, up and down, I sweep the 
room. I see a table of five, and there’s Sean Leeds, and, oh, God, 
Cluny is right. He’s so handsome, his dark hair flecked with bits of 
gray, his eyes so soulful they could melt butter in a freezer. I move 
the compact just a touch. And there he is. Peter. 

I stare into the mirror, unable to take my eyes off him. He’s 
talking on his cell phone, and he looks tan. He’s wearing a black 
T-shirt with a design on the front. A pair of sunglasses hangs from 
his T-shirt pocket. His hair is still thick and wavy. No gray. Old 
memories begin to stir. Peter and I in middle school, working on 
an English project in the library. Peter and I in a booth here in the 
Sugar Bowl, sharing a piece of apple pie with a scoop of vanilla ice 


- cream on the side. At the Cinderella Ball, sharing a kiss. That kiss. 


Why am I starting to feel like a goofy teenager again? I might as 
well be back at Baxter Middle School. 

Cluny is looking at me, eyes wide, a big smile on her face. “So? 
Did you see him? He looks good, doesn’t he?” 

I close the compact and meet her gaze, my pulse thundering. “He 
looks really good, Cluny. ee looks great. I can’t believe he’s here. I 
feel so... I don’t know. 

I chink about cokes I once heard about how Bootle never | 
forget their first love, how first loves are actually imprinted on our 
brains. And how first-love couples who get back together later in 
life have a greater than 70 percent chance of staying together. 

“Let me take another look,” I say. 

I open the compact again and adjust the mirror so Peter is in 
view. No cell phone now. God, he’s handsome. I feel that old tug. I 
can’t take my eyes off him. 

As I watch, he looks up and stares straight at me, into the mirror. 
Can he see me in the mirror? Oh, my God. He must see me. I turn 
around and look at him. 
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And now he’s waving. He’s waving to me! And he’s gesturing for 
me to come over. I think I’ve stopped breathing. He waves again. I 
feel the last seventeen years begin to dissolve. 

I rise from the ele, “Cluny, he saw me. He waved to me to 
come over. Let’s go.” 

“No, wait. You go first. This is your chance to talk to him alone. 
Pll come over in a minute.” 

I stare at Peter as I walk toward the table. He looks like the old 
Peter, but a more mature version. His face has lost that boyish ap- 
pearance, but there’s still something so sweet about it. I think it’s 
his eyes, sparkling blue, like sea glass. 

Gliding right up, I tap him on the shoulder. He’s listening to 
something the bald guy next to him is saying about skiing in Swit- 
zerland. Peter turns and looks at me, and when he does, he shows 
no sign of recognition. In fact, he looks surprised at having had his 
conversation interrupted. I want the floor to open and swallow me. 

He’s about to say something when a tall brunette, dressed in 
white jeans and a blue tank top, sidles up to the table. “What took 
you so long, Melissa?” he says. “We saved a seat for you.” 

That’s when I realize he wasn’t signaling to me. He was waving 
at her, at this Melissa person. And now I’m here, and he doesn’t 
even know it’s me, Grace Hammond, who’s just discovered she’s 
still wild about Peter Brooks after all these years. 

I want to run, but my feet refuse to move. Peter turns back to me. 
“Is there, uh, something I can help you with?” 

“Peter, it’s me. Grace. Hammond. From Dorset High.” I look 
around at the other people at the table. “I didn’t mean to interrupt. 
It’s just that I saw you were here and—” 


“Grace?” He stands up. “Grace Hammond? Oh, jeez.” He breaks 


into a huge smile, and he grabs me and pulls me in for a hug. 
“What are you doing in town?” he asks when he finally lets me go. 
“Do you live here?” 

I keep it simple, telling him I’ve come from Manhattan for my 
father’s party. “We're celebrating his sixty-fifth.” 

“That’s great,” he says. “And how are your parents? Still in the 
same house? Out on the point?” 
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He remembers the house. I feel a warmth go through me. “Yeah, 
they're still there. And they’re fine, thanks.” 

He looks me up and down. “Grace, you look wonderful. Really. 
I can’t believe you're here.” He reaches out and touches my arm, 
and I could swear we're the only two people in the room. “Let me 
introduce you to the group,” he says. “We're working on a project.” 
He lowers his voice and leans a little closer. “I live in L.A. now. I’m 
here doing a movie.” 

“Yeah, I might have heard that,” I tell him, trying to act noncha- 
lant as drops of perspiration trickle down the back of my shirt. 

He turns toward the table. “This is Grace Hammond. Grace and 
I go back to the days of middle school. We have a lot of history 
together.” He smiles at me. “Don’t we, Grace?” 

“Yes, we do.” I can feel myself blush. 

“This is my assistant director,” he says, introducing me to the 
bald man, whose name is Art. The man who looks as though he 
needs a shave is Jerry, Peter’s director of photography. “And this is 
Brittany Wells,” Peter says. “One of the finest actors around.” . 

Brittany gives me a tepid wave. 

I feel hit by a surge of embarrassment as I say hello to Melissa, 
Peter’s production designer, the woman he was really signaling. But 
I forget that as soon as I come face-to-face with Sean Leeds. I try 
to say hello, but the word comes out as a seagull-like squawk. 

Sean Leeds takes my hand between his, stares straight into my 
eyes, and says, “Hello, Grace. I’m Sean.” His voice is deep and 
smooth, and his smile is disarming—even better in person than 
on-screen. “It’s nice to meet an old friend of Peter’s. He’s lucky to _ 
have come from such a great town.” 

I manage to tell him I love his work or something equally fawn- 
ing, and then my mind flashes to Sydney Parker, the actress Sean 
was dating until recently, when she broke off their two-year rela- 
tionship. I glance at Cluny to summon her over, but she looks as if 
she’s secretly snapping pictures on her cell phone while pretending 
to be reading text messages. 

“How long has it been?” Peter asks me. 

“Seventeen years,” I tell him. I think about how fast those years 
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seem to be falling away now, and I wonder if it feels that way for 
him. “I haven’t seen you since just before you left town. We were 
sixteen, remember?” 

He glances across the room and rubs the back of his neck. “You 
know, you're right. It Jas been that long.” He studies me again, 
from head to toe, and I stand there, mentally squirming, hoping 
he can see beyond my old jeans and wrinkled tee. Then he says, 
“Gracie girl, you look fantastic.” 

I smile. He thinks I look good. And he’s using his pet name for 
me. “Nobody’s called me Gracie girl in a long time.” 

He laughs, and then he shakes his head slowly, as though he still 
can't believe we're really here together. “I remember the day you 
won the tenth-grade essay competition as if it was yesterday. And 
all those spelling bees in middle school . . . You were invincible. So 
tell me, what are you doing with yourself these days?” 

What am I doing? I start to panic. I don’t want to tell him I just 
lost my job. Or that I’m a technical writer. Or that I haven’t won a 
competition in years. “I left a friend back at the booth,” I say as I 
give a frantic wave to Cluny. This time she notices and dashes over. 

“Peter, do you remember Cluny Barrow?” I ask. “I mean Hart. 
She was Cluny Hart in high school.” 

He hands a waitress his black American Express card. “Sure. 
How could I forget Cluny? You guys always hung out together.” 
Peter gives her a big squeeze and then introduces her to the group. 
She can barely speak by the time she gets to Sean, who is in the 
midst of autographing takeout menus for a couple of elderly ladies. 

“Okay, people,” Peter says. “I’d better get going.” He smiles at 
me. “I’m so glad I came here today. I was feeling a little nostalgic 
for the apple pancakes, and then who do I run into but you.” 

“It was great to see you again,” I tell him. 

“Hey, ladies,” Sean Leeds says, his gaze going from Cluny to me. 
“You two should stop by the set sometime.” 

“Ooh, that would be fun,” I say. “I’ve never been to a movie set.” 

I’m about to ask where they're filming, when Peter says, “We can 
make that happen, but I also have another idea. Why don’t you 
come to the party tonight?” 
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“Party?” I ask. “What party?” 

“At my house,” Peter says. “I’m having a few people over. Around 
eight. It’s kind of a thank-you to the folks in town who have helped 
us. The production company set it up. It’s not the kind of thing 
we'd normally do in the middle of a shoot, but there were schedul- 
ing issues with a few of the key guests, so we're having it early.” 

“Tt’s at your house?” I ask. 

“Yeah. The house I’m renting. On Mill Pond. Two forty-four.” 

“Okay, great,” I say. “We'll be there.” 

Peter looks at Cluny. “Oh, and bring your husband.” Then he 
says to me, “And of course, if you have a boyfriend, Grace...” 

A boyfriend? I’m not sure what to say. I wish there were a bet- 
ter expression for not having a boyfriend. Between relationships? 
Sounds too presumptuous. Single? Sounds too, well, single. “I’m 
not seeing anyone at the moment,” I finally say. 

I catch a flicker in Peter’s eyes. “Really?” he says. “Then that 


makes two of us.” 


“Ou, my God, Cluny. How can I go to this party? I have noth- 
ing to wear.” We sit in the front seat of my car, in the parking lot 
behind the Sugar Bowl. I’m mentally reviewing my closet. 

“Don’t you have any cocktail dresses here?” 

“T do, but they’re too . . . Connecticut. I need something edgier. 
More Hollywood.” I run my hand over the steering wheel. “I really 
want to look good for this party. Peter was so sweet. And did you 
hear the way he asked if I had a boyfriend? I need something fan- 
tastic to wear.” 

“What do you think people wear to Hollywood parties, anyway?” 
_ “Lm not sure,” I tell her. “Maybe the same kind of clothes they 
wear to movie openings.” 

“You might have to buy something new, then.” 

“Tm coming to the same conclusion.” 

Cluny laces her fingers together. “If you want something a little 
funky, we should go to Bagatelle.” 

Bagatelle. Nice but expensive. I think about my bank account, 
which is shrinking by the minute. “Yeah, okay.” 
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“T bet they'll have some good pin she adds, reading my mind. 
“Sidewalk sale and all.” 

We walk out of the parking lot onto Main Street and make our 
way through the crowds to Bagatelle, where women huddle around 
the racks out front, elbowing one another as they try to lay claim to 
the best items. Cluny and I approach the racks, vying for space. A 
young woman, probably a college student, sits at a card table look- 
ing bored and drumming her fingers on a cash box. With her long, 
tan legs and blond hair flecked with even lighter streaks, she looks 
like the poster child for summer. 

Cluny nudges me and holds up a lavender dress with a jeweled 
top. “Do you think this would look good on me?” 

“Yes. It’s gorgeous! You could wear it tonight. Try it on.” 

I cull through the racks, but nothing jumps out at me. I want 
to look perfect for Peter. I want to look pretty and sexy. I feel as 
though something magical is going to happen. Maybe Peter will 
fall in love with me and ask me to move to California. We'll get 
married and have a house in the canyon. I’m not sure which can- 
yon, but I'll be happy with any canyon as long as it’s not the kind 
that’s always catching on fire or having mudslides. 

“There’s more sale stuff inside,” the girl at the table says, giving 
us a sleepy-eyed look. 

Cluny and I walk into the store. While she heads toward the 
dressing rooms in the back, I scan the dresses in the sale section, 
quickly eliminating each one in my size. And then I see it—a rose- 
colored silk dress, cinched at the waist, with straps that crisscross 
in the back. Perfect! I grab the hanger and with newfound hope 
~ head toward the back of the store. 

“Cluny,” I whisper as I approach the four dressing rooms. 
“Where are you?” 

The wooden doorway of the dressing room on the far right opens 
a crack, and a waving hand emerges. “In here.” 

I slip inside to find her zipping up the lavender dress. “Wow. You 
look beautiful,” I say as she turns to view herself from the side. I 
hold up the rose-colored dress. “What do you think about this?” 

“Oh, that’s pretty,” she says. “Try it on.” 
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I’m about to undress, when I hear a voice outside the room. 
“We'll put you right in here, honey,” a saleswoman says. 

A second later there’s another voice. “This is just a li’l ole last- 
minute thought. There’s a party tonight, and I have something all 
picked out, but you know, I’m not dead set on it.” 

“Regan Moxley!” I whisper to Cluny. 

“Would y’all come in here so you can zip me up when I get this 
on?” Regan says. 

“Sure, honey. Tell me when youre ready.” 

The door to Regan’s dressing room closes, and Cluny and I rush 
to the adjoining wall to hear what she says. “This is just like the old 
days,” Cluny whispers as she steps out of the lavender dress. “When 
we wanted to be spies.” 

“You wanted to be a spy,” I remind her again. I pull off my jeans 
and ‘[-shirt. 

“So youre going to a party?” the saleswoman asks. 

“Yes,” Regan says. “With the actors in town. You know, Sean 
and Brittany and . . . well, all of them. The director invited me.” 

Peter invited her? 

“We went to high school together,” Regan adds. “I think he was 
secretly in love with me.” 

I gasp. “That’s a—” 

Cluny clamps her hand over my mouth. “Shh!” 

“Well,” the saleswoman says, “maybe he’s still interested.” 

“Oh, I think he is,” Regan says. “I can always tell.” 

“What a liar,” I say as Cluny zips up the back of my dress. 

“Don’t worry,” Cluny says. “She’s not even his type.” 

I look at my reflection in the mirror, at the straps that cross in 
the back, the little gathers at the waist that make the silk fall in a 
soft way. Cluny nods approvingly. The dress is on sale for a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars—a steal in this place. I’m about to tell Cluny 
Pll take it, when Regan says, “Could y’all come in now?” 

“Sure,” the saleswoman says. I hear the door to Regan’s dressing 
room open and close. “Oh, my, look at you. That dress is perfect.” 

“Hmm,” Regan says. “I think it’s too long. I’m going to have 
trouble walking in it.” 
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“Oh, we can fix that, honey,” the saleswoman says. “Go on out to 
the three-way mirror and I’ll get the seamstress to pin it.” 
~ “Come on.” I grab Cluny’s arm. “Let’s get out there so we can 
see what Regan’s wearing. She knows what to wear to a Hollywood 
party.” . 

Across from the dressing rooms is an area with a small platform, 
like a stage, surrounded by a three-way mirror. Standing on the 
platform, preening and looking at her reflection, is Regan, wear- 
ing the shortest, skimpiest, tightest dress I have ever seen, made 
entirely of silver sequins. And she looks terrific. 

Regan sees us in the mirror. “Oh, hey, girls. Y’all doin’ a little 
shopping?” 

“Just looking around,” Cluny says. 

Regan twirls, admiring her reflection, and I can’t turn away, as 
much as I want to. Those legs. That body. Then she gives me a long, 
appraising stare, and although she doesn’t say a word, I can tell what 
she’s thinking—that the dress I’m wearing is a dud. Regan flicks 
back her hair. “Are you wearing that to the party tonight, Grace?” 
Then she covers her mouth. “Oh, wait. You're invited, right?” 

“Yes,” I say. “Cluny and Greg and J are all going.” 

“Oh, the three of you. That’s nice. What about Mitch?” 

“Mitch?” I’m about to ask what Mitch has to do with it, and then 
I remember he’s supposed to be my boyfriend. “Oh, he can’t make 
it. He has a...” I can’t think of what to say. 

“A bike thing,” Cluny says. 

“Yes, a bike thing. A race.” 

“At night?” Regan says. “In the dark?” 

I swallow. “Well, yes. It’s, uh, a charity thing. To raise money... 
for the visually impaired.” 

“Oh,” she says with a shrug. “Well, too bad. It should be a fun 
evening.” . 

She runs her hands down her sides and hips and continues to 
view her reflection. I can’t believe how tall and skinny she is. 

“T’ll just take the dress the way it is,” she tells the saleswoman. 
“Well, I'll see you there, girls.” Regan moves like a lynx down the 
platform’s little steps and into the dressing room. 
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I look at myself in the three-way mirror, and the rose-colored » 
dress looks dull and archaic, like something that would be in the 
final-sale rack in the back of a thrift shop. 

“I’m going back for one more look,” I tell Cluny. 

The crowd at the front of the store has doubled. There’s so 
much grabbing and jostling, I’m afraid to get too close. Now 
I’m in the middle of the store, where nothing is on sale. I look 
around aimlessly. Every piece of clothing in this area has some- 
thing a little different, a little trendy, about it. I pick up a black 
one-shoulder dress with two big cutouts that would expose part of 
my stomach and back. Forget it. I keep looking and spot a dark- 
green dress. Green was Peter’s favorite color when we were in high 
school. He had a dark-green baseball cap he practically wore out 
one year. 

The dress is sleeveless, and most of the body is made of a 
stretchy fabric, except for the accents, which are lace. It looks like 
a great combination of sophistication and sex appeal. I check the 
price. Three hundred and ninety-nine dollars. There’s no way I 
can afford that. I start to put the dress back, but then I see Regan 
saunter out the door with a little flick of her hair and a bounce in 
her step, and I can’t let go. I have to do this. It’s like an investment 
in my future. Mine and Peter’s. What could be more worthwhile 
than that? 

“Tm trying this on,” I tell Cluny ibis she walks up to me. 

She throws back her head. “Va-va-voom! You'd really wear that?” 

“Why? Do you think it’s a little too young?” 

“No, no. It’s just different from your usual style. Just because Re- 
gan’s wearing that sequined—” 

I wave her off. “Regan who?” 

She puts up her hand for a high five and I slap it. 

I step inside the dressing room and pull the dress over my head. 
It’s tight, but it’s supposed to be tight. It’s short, but it’s supposed 
to be short. But the lacy parts are another matter. There’s no lining 
under them, so you can see right through to my, skin. That’s okay 
for the shoulders and the V-neck. And I can pull in my stomach so 
it doesn’t pop through the lace diamonds on the sides. But I’m not 
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so sure about the big triangles that go down the outsides of my legs. 
They start as points at my hips and then get wider as they race to 
the bottom of the dress. 

Yikes. That’s a lot of bare leg. I wonder if I can pull this off. And 
if I’m going to spend four hundred dollars to do it. I draw in my 
stomach again and take another look. And then, without consider- 
ing it a second longer, I wriggle my way out of the dress and march 
to the checkout counter, my Visa card firmly in hand. 


Yes, I can pull this off. 


Chapter 4 


PLL NEVER PULL THIS OFF. 

I stand in front of the mirror in my bedroom, minutes before 
Cluny and Greg are due to pick me up, and I feel as if I’m dressed 
in a sausage casing. It might be green and lacy, but it’s still a sau- 
sage casing. What was I thinking? 

The doorbell rings. It’s Cluny. I walk down the stairs, slowly, in 
the black strappy sandals she loaned me. When I step outside, she’s 
standing there in her new dress. “Wow, you look great,” I say. 

“Thanks,” she says. “So do you.” 

I glance at the lace panels running brazenly down my legs. “No, I 
look awful. I’m going back into the house to change.” 

“Change into what?” 

“I don’t know. Sweats?” ; 

“You can’t go to the party in sweats.” 

“Exactly. You'll have to make my excuses and—” 

“No,” Cluny says. “I’m not letting you spend the night with Ben 
and Jerry. Come on. Peter invited us to this party. He wants to see 
you. And you look great.” | 

Greg steps out of his Tahoe and whistles. “Whoo-ee, look at you, 
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Miss Grace.” He’s got an effervescent smile and a big six-foot-four 
frame to carry it off. 

“Greg, stop it right now,” I tell him. 

“What are you talking about?” he says. “You look great! You look 
sexy!” 

“Come on,” Cluny says. She points to the Tahoe. 

“All right.” I follow her across the gravel driveway, teetering in 
the heels. Greg opens the back door, and I slide into the car, the 
dress shinnying up my legs like a snake. I tug it back down. 

“So,” Greg says as we pull onto Salt Meadow Lane, “sounds as if 
this Peter Brooks is really interested in you, Grace.” 

“He was in high school, but it’s been a long time since then.” 

“Well, he sure seemed interested this morning,” Cluny says. “I 
could tell by the way he was looking at you.” 

“I just want a little time to talk to him alone,” I say, imagining a 
walk under the stars, a chance to catch up. 

The night glides by through the car window, and a few minutes 
later we’re on Mill Pond Lane, where the houses sit on two-acre 
parcels and old, leafy trees line the long driveways. I see a line of 
cars and a valet, with glowing orange sticks, directing them into 
a driveway. This can’t be it. Peter said a few people were coming. 
How am I ever going to get him to break away for a romantic walk 
if he’s surrounded by an entourage? | 

“This must be the place,” Cluny says. “Wow.” 

We crawl toward the valet and then turn into a long gravel drive- 
way. At the end is a large stone English country-style house with 
gabled roofs. Light pours from the downstairs windows as clusters 
of people move around inside. The sounds of so Sree a laugh- 
ter, and music carry from the house to the car. 

“It’s showtime,” Greg says as valets open the doors for us. 

I step out and give my dress one final tug. Greg steps between 
Cluny and me, links his arms in ours, and walks us to the open front 
door and into a large foyer that’s scented with something sweet. 

“What’s that smell>” cre whispers. 

“I think it’s jasmine,” I De back. “Probably because Sean 
Leeds is here.” 
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“Jasmine?” Greg asks, looking confused. 

“Tl explain later,” Cluny tells him. 

He obviously doesn’t know that in Sean’s last movie, The Only 
One for Me, he played a perfume-company executive who travels 
to South America to win back his ex-girlfriend. In the final scene 
he presents her with a bottle of Catch Me!, a perfume he created 
just for her. A perfume company recently produced a jasmine scent 
called Catch Me!, and now women everywhere are following Sean 
with their bottles, spraying the air around him. 

A server stands in the foyer, a tray of glasses in his hand. “May 
I offer you white wine or champagne?” he asks. I’m not sure, but I 
think he’s staring at the diamond cutouts in my dress. “Or if you'd 
like a mixed drink, the bar is straight ahead in the living—” 

I grab a flute of champagne before he can finish his sentence. 
Cluny takes one as well, and we follow Greg into the living room, 
where he heads to the bar. There are at least a hundred and fifty 
people here. I don’t see Peter anywhere. 

I also don’t see anyone dressed like me. The women are all in 
chiffons and silks—dresses with flowing ballerina skirts, dresses 
with jeweled necklines. I glance at my right leg and the green lace 
that travels down it like a wide highway. People are staring at me. I 
lift the flute of champagne and empty it in one motion. 

“Nice house,” Cluny says, looking around. 

I scan the room, noticing French doors in the back that open onto 
a patio and a doorway on the side that leads to a library with floor- 
to-ceiling bookcases. I can’t help but feel I’ve been here before. 

I look for Peter, but I’m suddenly hemmed in by a crowd of peo- 
ple talking about vacations in St. Bart’s, their favorite farm-to-table 
restaurants, the advantages of Guatemalan over Colombian coffee, 
and the shooting schedule for tomorrow. I feel out of place. 

“Let’s find Peter,” I tell Cluny. 

We weave through groups of people and in between couples. 
Adele’s “Rolling in the Deep” is playing from speakers hidden some- 
where. A man walks by with a tray of wasabi shrimp and avocado 
canapés, and my stomach rumbles, but I look away, pretending not 
to notice. I’m afraid if I eat one bite, I'll burst right out of this dress. 
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I spot Buddy Rance. He sees us and waves. Six feet tall and 
two hundred fifty pounds, Buddy still has the same round face 
and dimples he had in high school, making him look perennially 
young. 

“Oh, my God. There she is,” he says, walking toward us. “Grace 
Hammond.” He clutches me in a bear hug. “Great to see you.” 

“How are you, Buddy?” 

“Pretty good. You know, same ole, same ole.” He gives Cluny a 
kisson the cheek. 

“You look great,” I say. 

Buddy pats his stomach. “Aw, no. Too much pasta.” He sighs. 
“But you . . .” He gives me a mischievous grin. “Nice dress.” 

I shake my head. “Stop it, Buddy.” I want to tell him, I¢’s ai] Re- 
gan’s fault, but he’d never understand. 

Greg walks toward us, holding a tumbler. “That took forever,” he 
says. “Long line at the bar.” 

Cluny sips her champagne. “We heard Peter did some filming at 
the marina.” 

Buddy’s face glows. “Oh, man, that was fun. I got to talk to Brit- 
tany Wells. She’s here tonight, you know. She asked me where the 
organic juice bar was in town. I told her I'd take her there, but she 
said she could find it herself.” 

“Buddy, you're happily married.” I give him a playful slap on the 
arm. 

“Just window-shopping,” he says. “I never touch the merchandise.” 
“Speaking of marriage, where’s Jan?” I ask. 

“Home with the kids. Sitter canceled at the last minute.” 

“Well, tell her we missed her.” 

A server walks by with a tray of olive crostini, and Buddy takes 
three. “You know, my Rance Marina sign’s going to be in the 
movie,” he says. “Peter told me.” 

“A little product placement?” Greg asks. 

“Gotta get it where you can.” Buddy looks at the crostini for a 
second before slipping them all into his mouth at once. 

Oh, God, I’m so hungry. I think about grabbing three of them 
myself, but this dress is so tight, there’s just no room for error. I 
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look at my empty glass. I shouldn't be drinking anything, either, 
but I’ve got to get my protein somewhere. 

“Have you seen Peter?” I ask Buddy. “We can’t find him.” 

“Last time I saw him, he was outside.” Buddy points toward the 
open French doors at the back of the room. “Talking to Regan.” 

Regan. I grab another flute from a passing tray and remind my- 
self that Regan is not Peter’s type. And that she’s the one person 
here whose dress is shorter and tighter than mine. 

I drink half the glass, and we head out to a stone patio lit by 
hurricane lamps. A brick walkway leads to a pool. This would be 
the perfect spot for the two of us to sit, look up at the stars, listen to 
the trill of the crickets, and talk about old times. But not tonight, 
because at least thirty other people are out here, chattering and 
laughing, and you couldn't hear a cricket if it were sitting on your 
shoulder. 

I scan the crowd and finally spot him. He’s standing in a small 
group, with two men and three women, and he’s dressed in faded 
jeans and a light-blue oxford shirt with the sleeves rolled up. He 
looks so handsome. He hasn’t changed a bit. 

I don’t see Regan’s silver dress in the group, and I let out a sigh of 
relief. “At least Regan’s not there,” I tell Cluny. 

But an instant later one of the women turns her head, and it’s Re- 
gan. She’s standing right next to Peter, and there’s not a sliver of se- 
quin or spandex on her. She’s wearing a one-shoulder coral-colored 
silk dress with a flowing skirt that almost goes to her knees. Her 
knees. I glance at my half-naked legs, and I want to kill her. 

“T take that back,” I say. “She’s over there, right next to Peter.” I 
nod in the direction of the group. “In that very conservative coral 
dress.” I drain the rest of my drink. 

Cluny searches the crowd. “What happened to the silver thing?” 

“I don’t know,” I say as Regan throws back her head and laughs 
at something. I can’t believe she did this to me. It’s just like the _ 
time I wanted to get on the cheerleading squad and Regan told me 
tryouts were on Wednesday when they were really on Tuesday. 

“Ladies,” Greg says. “What’s going on? Are you going to intro- 
duce me to Peter or what?” 
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“Uh, yeah,” Cluny says. She takes my arm and gives me an en- 
couraging smile. “Come on. Let’s do it.” 

It’s when we walk across the patio that I feel the alcohol kick in. 
There’s a disconnect between my head and the rest of my body, as 
though my head is a balloon that was tethered to the ground and 
has now been set loose. 

As we approach Peter’s group, I notice how close he and Regan ~ 
are standing. You couldn't slide a credit card between them. Now 
she’s touching the back of his neck, bringing him closer so she 
can tell him something. What is she saying that’s so interesting? 
Why is he listening? Doesn’t he see who she really is? What she 
really is? 

My chest tightens. What if he doesn’t see through her? I have 
this horrible image—Regan lying on a chaise longue by a pool at a 
mansion in Bel Air. It’s their mansion, hers and Peter’s, and I’m her 
secretary. It’s the only job I can get. She’s dictating letters to me, 
and I’m correcting her grammar. “Jo whom,” Regan, not “to who.” 
Or would I be calling her Mrs. Brooks? I shudder. 

“Hey, you made it,” Peter says, smiling. 

I want to tell him,. Don’t do it. Don’t marry her. She'll aay break 
your heart, but the words are trapped inside me. 

Cluny introduces Greg, and then Peter gives me a hug and a kiss 
on the cheek. I almost lose my balance, wobbling on my heels. I 
feel Regan staring at me as I put my arm around Peter. 

“Long time no see,” I tell him, and I laugh—maybe a little too 
loudly. He feels so warm and strong. 

When I let go, Regan is sipping her wine, peering at me from 
over the rim of her glass. “That’s quite a dress, Grace.” 

I thank her, pretending to take it as a compliment, although I'm 
sure she didn’t mean it that way. “Isn't it fabulous? And look at 
these cutouts! Trés chic!” 

A server passes by, and I exchange my empty champagne glass 
for a full one. Regan gives me a disapproving look, but I tell my- 
self she’s just jealous. She probably wishes she had these curves. I’m 
feeling so good, I’m even reconsidering those olive crostini. 

“This is some party,” Greg says. | 
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Peter looks around. “I can’t take any credit. The production com- 
pany did it. Although my assistant, Cassie, got the cake. She said 
we had to do something to celebrate my birthday.” 

His birthday. How could it be his birthday? He was born in... 
Oh, my God. His birthday is in June. That’s now. 

“Tt’s your birthday?” I say. 

“Yeah. Guess I’m getting to be an old man.” 

The group laughs. Everybody except Regan, who puts her hand 
under Peter’s chin and says, “Why, darlin’, you don’t look a day 
older than sixteen.” She bats her eyes. 

Peter’s cheeks turn pink. I can’t believe how obvious she is. 

“I hope you like my gift,” she tells him. Then she leans toward 
me. “I brought him a little present. A set of Marilyn Monroe mov- 
ies. Don’t you remember how much he loved Marilyn? Or maybe he 
just loves blondes.” She laughs and brushes her flaxen hair behind 
her ear, revealing a large diamond earring in the shape of a cheetah. 

Marilyn Monroe movies? How did Regan know he likes Mari- 
lyn? I was the one who went with him to see Some Like It Hot and 
How to Marry a Milhonaire, not Regan. 

“You know,” I tell Cluny, grabbing her shoulder to steady myself, 
“I would have brought him a gift. But nobody told me it was his 
birthday. Nobody told me.” I’m getting teary. 

“It’s okay, Grace. You didn’t need to bring anything.” 

“Are you sure? I think I should have maybe brought him some- 
thing.” I hold on to her arm so I don’t fall. 

“Grace, you don’t have a gift. Forget about it.” 

“Well, then I need to think of one. I'll give him .. . I'll give him 
a gift from my heart,” I say, leaning into Cluny. “Something real.” 

“Are you okay? You seem kind of—” : 

“Fine. Absolutely fine.” 

I hand my empty glass to her. Then I walk toward Peter, very 
carefully, in my high heels. I feel as though my legs are replace- 
ments that have been brought in to do the job of my real legs, but 
they don’t quite have the hang of it yet. 

“T have a birthday gift for you,” I tell him. 

“Grace?” Cluny is behind me, tapping my shoulder. I ignore her. 
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I look at Peter, and all I can see are his eyes. His blue, blue eyes. 


“Aw, Grace, you didn’t need to do that,” ie says. 


“Oh, I know, I know. But I wanted to.” 

“Um, Grace, I think sie ae It’s Cluny again. I wave her off. 

“T prepared this just for you,” I say, pointing to Peter and rocking 
back slightly on my heels. “Hope you like it.” 

I clear my throat. Then I begin to sing in a low, slow, breathy sort 
of way. I sing “Happy Birthday to You” the way Marilyn Monroe 
sang it to President Kennedy for his forty-fifth birthday at Madison 
Square Garden. “Happy birthday to you. Happy birthday to you.” I 
think my voice sounds good. I’m pretty sure I’m on key. I don’t want 
Peter to think this is a joke or something silly. I want him to know 
how much I care, how much I really do wish him a happy birthday. 
And I want him to want me, not Regan. I try to sound just like 
Marilyn, with that breathy voice. I feel kind of like her in my clingy 
dress. “Happy birthday, Mr. Director. Happy birthday to you.” 

I think I did a great job. 

But I guess nobody else does. A few people clap, but almost 
everybody is laughing. Even Cluny and Greg and Buddy. They 
think it was a joke. They think it was funny. They don’t understand 
that I was trying to be Marilyn. I swallow hard, my eyes burning. 
I glance around for the doorway, and then I bolt from the patio, 
almost knocking a tray of shrimp from a server's hands. 

“Grace, wait!” I hear Cluny call after me, but I keep going. I 
dash through the crowd in the living room and head toward the 
foyer. I see a half-open door to a powder room, and I dart inside, 
close the door, turn the lock, and stand there, my heart pounding. 
Peter must think I’m an idiot. I feel like an idiot. I lower the toilet 
seat lid, sit down, put my head in my hands, and cry. 

I can’t believe everything has gone so wrong. For a little while 
this afternoon, I was actually happy, and I was looking forward to 
this party. I wasn’t dwelling on Scott or my job or my stupid ceil- 
ing. Now they’re all back again, staring me in the face. I’m alone, 
jobless, and stuck in Dorset. And I’ve just made a fool of myself in 
front of the one person I wanted to impress. 
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As I wipe my eyes, I look around. Something about the ceiling 
catches my attention, and then I realize the bathroom seems famil- 
iar, and now I know why the house seems familiar. I’m pretty sure 
my mother was the architect and that she brought me here a few 
times when the house was being built. 

I splash cold water on my face and dab it with a towel. Opening 
the bathroom door a crack, I watch as a group walks through the 
foyer and leaves the house. The room is empty now. I glance at 
the stairway, which ascends to a landing and then continues to the 
second floor. An antique pewter chandelier hangs from the ceiling, 
high above me. Holding the banister, I start up the stairs. 

“So this is where you went. I’ve been looking all over for you.” I 
turn, and Peter is in the foyer. He’s smiling. “I wanted to thank you 
before, for the song, but you ran off. That’s the best birthday pres- 
ent I’ve gotten in a long time.” 

“Really? You didn’t think it was too much?” 

“No. I think it was just perfect. Nobody’s ever put so much heart 
into singing ‘Happy Birthday’ to me before.” He rubs his hand 
lightly across my cheek and looks into my eyes. “I'd love to see you 
again, Grace—just the two of us.” 

“Td like that as well,” I say, barely able to speak. 

“And you'll have to come to the set. You can see what I do.” 

The set. See what he does. “Sure. That’s a great idea.” 

“Why don’t you give me your number.” He pulls out his cell 
phone and enters the number as I recite it. “Now I know how to 
find you,” he says. | 

He smiles, and I feel as if I’m back in middle school, in Spanish 
class, the first time he ever spoke to me. 3Dénde esta tu libro? he'd 
asked. Where is your book? Vd left my Spanish book at home, a care- 
less mistake that turned out to be a coup because I got to look on 
with Peter for the entire fifty-minute class. 

“Yes, I’m staying with my folks,” I say. 

“On the point,” he says. “I remember.” He looks around the foyer, 
at the staircase with the ebony banister, at the antique chandelier 
hanging twenty feet above us. He nods. “I remember.” 


Chapter 5 


I’M BACK AT THE BIKE PEDDLER AT ELEVEN THIRTY Monday morn- 
ing. A young guy wearing a hoop earring is there. I walk to the 
counter and wait while he rings up a man and a woman who are 
renting bikes and then opens the door as they push the bikes outside. 

“Need some help?” he asks, walking toward me. 

“I dropped off an old Schwinn a couple of days ago. A.J. called 
and told to come in. He said Mitch wants to talk to me.” 

“Yeah, I’m AJ,” he says. “Hold on a sec. I'll see if he’s back.” 

AJ. walks through a doorway to the left of the counter, and I 
hear muffled voices. When he returns, he’s trailing not only Mitch 
but also an older man who looks well into his seventies. 

The older man’s hair is thin, and what’s left of it is white. He’s 
wearing a blue chambray shirt and khaki slacks that seem to hang 
on his lanky frame. His face is grooved and wrinkled, with cracks 
and lines that run in every direction. There’s something about him 
that looks familiar. 

“Morning,” Mitch says with a little smile as he comes around the 
counter, the older man behind him. “Found any Boar typos lately?” 

I feel myself blush. “There ave no good typos.” 

_ He gives me a nod. “Touché.” Then he adds, “I'd like to intro- 
duce you to my dad, Scooter. He wanted to see who was fixing up 
the Paramount. That’s why I had you come in.” 7 

Now I know why the older man looks familiar. He owned the 
store when I was a kid. 

“I remember you,” | tell him. “?’m Grace Hammond.” I extend 
my hand. “You owned this place when I was growing up.” I look 
at Mitch again, and now I see the resemblance—matching brown 
eyes, smiles that tilt upward a little more on one side than the 
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other, and hair parted on the right, although Mitch’s hair is thick. 

Scooter clasps my hand and gives it a warm shake. “I still do own 
it. Mitch just works for me in the summer, when he’s not teaching.” 

Teaching. This catches me off guard. I glance at Mitch, who is 
headed to the door, where a deliveryman approaches with a hand 
truck piled high with cartons. “You're a teacher?” 

“At Thatcher,” he says, opening the door. 

I’ve never been to Thatcher Academy, even though it’s only forty 
miles west, but I’ve seen pictures of it over the years, mostly in mag- 
azine ads. The copy always includes the phrase “One of the old- 
est preparatory schools in the country,” and there are photos of old 
redbrick buildings, wide green lawns, and eager, smiling students. 

The deliveryman wheels the hand truck toward us, slides off the 
cartons, and waits for Mitch to sign on an electronic pad. 

“T just do this over vacation,” Mitch says, “to help Dad out.” 

“What do you teach?” I ask as the deliveryman wheels his empty 
dolly out the door. . 

“History,” he says, placing one of the cartons on top of the coun- 
ter and taking out a box cutter. “Mostly American history.” 

“He’s always been a history buff,” Scooter says. 

History. That’s not what I expected. I expected that a guy work- 
ing in a bike shop might teach something like woodworking or 
engineering. Something that involves putting parts and pieces 
together. I feel a little embarrassed, thinking of how | stood here 
with my Sharpie correcting his flyers. 

“You look surprised,” Mitch says as he positions the knife at the 
corner of the box and expertly slices through the top. 

“Oh, no. It’s just that—” 

“It’s just that you figured me for a jock.” He smiles. “And you'd 
be right. I do happen to love sports—especially biking, of course.” 

I look away, avoiding his eyes. “I didn’t figure you for a jock. I 
just...” I pause. “Frankly, all the history teachers I’ve had were 
either intellectual snobs or kind of goofy,” I say. 

Scooter laughs as he slides a bike into one of the racks. 

“So you don’t consider me an intellectual,” Mitch says. 

I can’t tell if he’s kidding or not. “I didn’t say that.” 
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“Oh, so you do think I’m an intellectual.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” I say, feeling a little flustered. “I mean, I 
only just met you.” 

“Or maybe you think I’m—How did you put it—kind of goofy.” 

“No, no,” I tell him, wishing I could take it all back. “What I was 
trying to say is that you don’t fall into either of those categories.” 

He pulls a sheet of paper from the box, followed by a half-dozen 
cycling shirts made from bright, stretchy-looking fabric. “When 
you said you only just met me, that’s not exactly true. 1 remember 
seeing you in here a couple of times when we were young. | used to 
come in and help out. One day you were looking at the baskets.” 

“Really. When was that?” 

“Oh”—he tilts his head and glances toward the door—‘“I was 
probably sixteen. I’m thirty-seven now, so you can do the math. You 
took about a half hour trying to figure out which basket to buy.” 

I laugh. “That sounds like me.” 

“I guess that’s why it stayed in my mind all these years. That, and 
the freckles. I remember your freckles.” 

“So you helped me with the basket?” 

“Yes, I did. You said your name was Grace, and you told me 
you'd ridden from Salt Meadow Lane.” 

I have no memory of this other than a vague recollection of a 
white wicker basket. . 

Scooter taps me on the arm. “Would you like to come with me 
and we'll talk about your bike? She’s in the workroom.” 

I follow Scooter into a cluttered windowless room that smells 
like oil and old parts. It’s a small, rectangular space with a wooden 
workbench that runs along the left and back walls. The bench is 
covered with wheels, pedals, gears, and other bicycle parts, along 
with cans of spray paint and tools piled on top of one another. 
“This is where the work gets done,” Scooter says. 

I look around at the tool chests and plastic bins overflowing with 
bike parts. Clusters of silver wheels gleam in overhead racks, and 
bicycle frames dangle from hooks. In the middle of the floor are 
two bicycle-repair stands. One holds a black mountain bike; the 
other holds Renny’s red Schwinn. 
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“How can you find anything in here?” I blurt, trying to imagine 
working in such a mess. “I could never function in a place like this. 
I’m such a stickler for organization, I’d go crazy in five minutes.” 

Scooter nods solemnly, as though he’s heard this before. “We're 
good with fixing things; not so good at keeping things in order.” 

We walk to the bike stand, where Renny’s Schwinn is suspended 
a couple of feet off the ground. “Mitch looked up the year she was 
built from the serial number—1977. This bicycle was made at the 
Schwinn factory in Chicago, back when they made their bikes right 
here in the good old U.S. of A. I'm guessing Mitch already told you 
this was a top-of-the-line bike for its time.” 

“Yes. That’s how we got onto the subject of doing a restoration.” 

“The restoration. Right.” He looks as though he’s about to say 
something, but then he checks his watch. “Tell you what. It’s al- 
most lunchtime. Why don’t you and I go out and grab a sandwich. 
Then we can talk more about the bike. My treat.” : 

The bagel I ate this morning is still sitting in my stomach, but 
Scooter’s eyes have such a kind sparkle in them that I can’t say no. 
“All right,” I say. “But you don’t have to treat.” 

“Nonsense,” he says, straightening the collar of his shirt. “How 
often do I get to take a beautiful lady to lunch. Is Tulip’s all right?” 

“Tulip’s is fine.” 

Tulip’s, a little deli with a handful of tables, has been around for- 
ever. When I was young, the rumor was that Tulip, the owner, got 
her name by being conceived in a bed of tulips. I found out years 
later that her parents were just avid gardeners. 

“We could walk over there, grab some food, and take it across 
the street to the green,” Scooter says. 

“That sounds great.” I follow him from the workroom into the 
store, where Mitch is standing next to a young boy discussing a flat 
tire on the boy’s bike. 

“I’m taking Grace to lunch,” Scooter says. “Want to join us?” 

Mitch checks the clock above the counter. “I'd better not. I’ve 
got to get those Zullos finished.” 

“The owners are coming this afternoon,” A.J. says from behind 
the counter. | 
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“Come on.” Scooter gestures toward the door. “We'll let these 
guys keep working while we goof off. That's the advantage of being 
the owner. You can tell everybody else what to do.” He winks. 

Outside, we walk past Ellis Antiques, Hayes Florist, and Ames 
& Trodden, CPAs. A little farther down is Tulip’s, a tan shingled 
building with white shutters. On the bulletin board inside, I spot 
a photo. A note scrawled in the corner says: To Tulip, A rare flower 
indeed. xox, Sean Leeds. , 

“Well, what do you know,” I mumble, pointing to the photo. 

Scooter steps closer to take a look. “Is he that actor? The one all 
the women are crazy about?” 

“Yeah, he’s the one.” 

Scooter walks toward the long deli case, and I follow. A girl in 
a striped apron takes our order—a turkey wrap for Scooter and a 
chicken-salad sandwich for me. | 

“You know,” Scooter says, “Mitch found the old catalog for your 
bike. You might not believe this, but that bike cost almost seven 


‘hundred dollars new—back in 1977. Of course, when you bought it 


secondhand, it would have been a lot cheaper.” 

I’m shocked. I can’t imagine what the equivalent of seven hun- 
dred dollars would be today—probably thousands. “Wow, that’s a 
lot of money, especially for back then.” 7 

Our names are called, and we grab our sandwiches and walk to 
the register, where Tulip is clicking the register keys. In her sixties, 
Tulip is a large woman with dark gray hair. 

“Hey, Scoot,” she says as we get to the register. “How ya doin’, 
hon?” 3 

“Just fine, Tulip. I see you've got movie stars coming in now.” 

“We sure do. Movie stars, fellas from the crew, you name it. 
We've been bus-y.” She winds out the word, putting the accent on 
the second syllable. “I guess all the restaurants have. A friend of 
mine saw the director and his buddies at Ernie’s last night having 
dinner. The bartender told her they were there the night before, 
t00, 4 | 

“Good for Ernie,” Scooter says. 

Tulip hands him the bag. “I threw in a couple of extra pickles.” 
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“Thanks.” Scooter pays, leaving a five-dollar tip. 

“Don’t be a stranger,” Tulip calls after us. 

We cross the street to the village green, where shoppers are buy- 
ing fruits and vegetables and other goods at the weekly farmer’s 
market. A banner draped over the gazebo announces the Founder’s 
Day celebration being held downtown this Saturday, for the three 
hundred seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Dorset. 

‘As I watch children scamper around the lawn, I remember how 
Renny and I played tag here on the green. It doesn’t seem that 
long ago that the gazebo, with its filigree railing and gingerbread 
latticework, was base. Later, after Peter and I became friends, he 
and I used to sit there and eat ice-cream cones from the Scoop, 
which was across from the Dorset Playhouse. 

“How about this spot?” Scooter asks, gesturing to a bench. 

“Sure,” I tell him. 

We sit down, and he hands me my sandwich. “So. . . about your 
bike,” he says. “To refurbish her as a proper vintage bile it’s going 
to be around nine hundred dollars.” 

I’m holding my sandwich, but now I’ve lost my appetite. “Nine 
hundred dollars? Are you sure?” There’s no way I can afford that. 

“Oh, yes,” Scooter says, taking his lunch from the bag. “The 
price can get up there when youre dealing with a bike they don’t 
make anymore. First there’s the labor. We have to disassemble it, 
every nut and bolt. Take it down to the frame. After that we have 
to clean each piece we can salvage and then get the parts we can’t 
save. Vintage parts aren't cheap, because nobody makes them any- 
more. And then we have to put her all back together.” 

I look across the green, at the shoppers moving from booth to 
booth. Maybe it would have been better if I’d never found the bike. 
What good is it if I can’t turn it back into what it once was? 

“T didn’t expect it could cost that much,” I finally say. 

“Well, you don’t have to do a restoration. You can fix it up with 
new parts for about a third of the cost.” 

A third of the cost sounds better, but it’s still a lot more than 
I expected to spend. And repairing it with new parts isn't what I 
wanted to do. I already know I can't do it. 
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ON THE WAY BACK TO THE Bike Peddler, Scooter pauses at the cor- 
ner of Main and Mockingbird. “Mind ifI run into the pharmacy?” 

“T don’t mind,” I tell him. “T’ll just wait outside.” 

There’s only one pharmacy downtown. I haven’t been in there 
since before Renny died. Before the evening she went in and 
bought a bottle of shampoo and got back into Mom’s Acura for 
the last time. Before she misjudged the curve and hit the tree. The 
police found the shampoo in the car. Intact. That’s what the report 
said. The bottle was intact. But the car wasn’t. And Renny wasn't. 

We turn the corner, and I see the sign—WoopsiDE PHARMACY. 
Green letters on a white background. 

“Tl be right out,” Scooter says. 

I hover by Grove Lighting, next door, reading and rereading the 
first paragraph of a faded magazine article taped inside the window 
about how the right lamp can change an entire room. Is there an 
easy trick like that for changing a life? 

Scooter comes out, and we walk back toward Main Street. “I’m 
not going to fix the bike,” I tell him. “At least, not right now. I can't 
afford it.” There. I’ve said it. I’ve told him, and I feel relieved. 

He looks at me, his eyes gentle behind his glasses. “We could fix 
it with new parts. Like I said, it won't cost nearly as much.” 

“T just can’t do it right now,” I say. “I didn’t realize it would be so 
expensive. I’m sorry I wasted your time.” 

He gives me a sympathetic glance. “It would never be a waste 
to spend time with you, Grace Hammond, or to look at that bike. 
Those are two of life’s little pleasures.” He puts his arm around my 
shoulder, and for a moment I almost think I’m going to cry. 

“Thanks,” I tell him. “I'll take the bike home today.” 

“There’s no rush,” he says. “If you change your mind, we’d love 
to do it anytime. Seems like the bike means a lot to you.” 

“Yes, it does,” I say. And then I add, “The bike isn’t really mine. 
It belonged to my older sister. We used to ride together when we 
were young, when we were really close. Before things changed. Be- 
fore she started to .. .” We stop at the end of the block. “She was 
in a car accident,” I blurt out. “When she was eighteen. She died.” 

The muscles in his face drop. He gazes at me with quiet eyes. 
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“Tm awfully sorry,” he says. I mumble a thank-you, and we walk 
half a block in silence. Then he stops. “Your last name is Ham- 
mond. I just realized . . . Is your father the poet?” 

“Yes, D. H. Hammond.” 

(OF course, you're that Hammond. Yes.” His face takes on an- 
other look, one of recognition, as though he’s fished something he 
never expected to see again out of a deep well. His eyes meet mine, 
a level playing field. “I remember her,” he says. 


SCOOTER lets out a sigh and gazes around the cluttered work- 
room. I wait for him to walk to the stand and take Renny’s bike 
down, but he puts his hands in his pockets and he doesn’t move. 
“Let me ask you something,” he says. “What you said earlier, that 

youre a... What was it? A stickler for organization?” 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to criticize. It’s just that I have this 
thing about crossing the ¢’s and dotting the 7’s. I think it drives 
people nuts.” 

“No, no, youre right,” he says as he takes another look around the 
workroom. “I used to have this place in shape. But I’m older, and I 
can’t do as much as I once did. And with three other guys working 
here, things get a little out of hand. We could use some help.” He 
picks up a can of spray paint and moves it to a shelf packed. with 
other paints. “Maybe you could help us get the workroom orga- 
nized.” His eyebrows lift in anticipation. 

“You mean, you want me to work here?” 

“I’m thinking we could do a trade,” he says. “You organize the 
workroom, and we'll fix your bike. We’ll even do the restoration.” 

He’ll do the restoration. For a moment that’s all I hear. The bike 
is going to be transformed into its former self. Just the way it looked 
during its glory days, the days of Renny. And that all sounds fan- 
tastic. But then I realize I don’t know the first thing about bikes. 

“Scooter, I appreciate the offer,” I tell him. “I really do. But aside 
from riding bikes as a kid, I really don’t know anything about 
them. I don’t even know how to change a tire or take off a wheel.” 

“Exactly,” Scooter says, raising his hands. “That’s just my point. 
You'll come in here with a clean slate. You can come up with some 
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fresh ideas. I want you to make sure that every single thing in this 
room, from a quick-release spring to a star nut, gets into the right 
place. The guys will help you.” 

“This sounds like a pretty tall order,” I tell him. “I don’t want to 
start something I’m not certain I can do.” 

“T think you can do it. Will you take the job?” he asks. 

I’m about to say no, but then I see a faint weariness in Scooter’s 
eyes, something that tells me he really wants the help. And when 
I glance at the bike, I see Renny, riding ahead of me down Bluff 
Hill, around the bend and to the bottom, where we breeze past 
the bakery and finally stop at the Hickory Bluff Store for candy. 
It’s a ride we took over and over again, on days when Renny could 
have done anything, when she could have been with friends her 
own age. But she chose to be with her younger sister. The old days. 
The good days. 

“Yes,” I tell Scooter. “Tl take the job.” 


Chapter 6 


T WALK INTO ERNIE’s THAT NIGHT at eight o'clock. It’s been only 
two days since I saw Peter at the party, and know I shouldn't get 
anxious, but he hasn’t called. So of course I’m anxious. I know it’s a 
long shot that Peter and his entourage will have dinner here three 
nights in a row, but it can’t hurt to be around if they do. 

Ernie’s looks the same as always, like a friend who doesn’t change 
with fads or fashions. I scan its dimly lit interior, decorated in the 
style of an English pub. I don’t see Peter at the bar or at any of the 
tables. The bartender wipes the counter in front of me as I take a 
seat at the bar. “What can I get you, miss?” he asks. ) 

I tell him I'd like the fish and chips. 

“Anything to drink? We've got a special tonight on the Brittini.” 
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“What's the Brittini?” 

He points to the mirrored wall behind the bar. A homemade sign 
reads Dorser Loves Brirtany WELts! Try our New Brirtini! “It’s 
kind of like a martini mojito,” the bartender says. “She loves them.” 

I’m relieved to know Brittany Wells doesn’t exist entirely on 
lemon water. “I hear they've been in here,” I say. “The movie peo- 
ple.” I try to sound nonchalant. 

“Couple of times,” the bartender says. He produces a cell phone 
and proceeds to scroll through his photos. “Here, take a look at 
this.” He tilts the phone toward me. There’s a picture of the bar- 
tender with his arm firmly clamped around Brittany’s tiny waist. 

“Very nice,” I say. 

I order a Corona Light. As the bartender pours the beer, I hear 
someone call my name. It’s Buddy Rance, at a table with his wife, | 
Jan. He flaps his arms like windshield wipers as I walk to the table. 
A plate of sausages and mashed potatoes sits in front of him. 

“Bangers and mash?” I ask. 

“Still my favorite,” he says, standing up and clapping me on the 
back. i 
I say hello to Jan, who is half Buddy’s size—petite and barely five 
feet tall. “We missed you the other night at the party.” 
She shakes her head and looks toward the ceiling. “Not as much 
as I missed being there. Our sitter canceled at the last minute.” 
“Yeah, Buddy told me.” 
“Bud said the party was really something. Told me all about your 
dress, too, and the Marilyn Monroe act.” 
I wince. The front door opens, and I watch several people walk 
in, but Peter isn’t among them. 
“Are you meeting someone here?” Buddy asks. 
“IT was kind of looking for Peter. I heard he showed up the last 
couple of nights.” 
_ “Why don’t you eat with us,” Buddy asks. “You can ditch us if 
Peter shows up. We won't mind.” 
Buddy retrieves my beer from the bar, and I take a seat. “I heard 
they're going to be shooting downtown soon,” he says. 


“Really? Where?” Jan asks. 
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“Main Street, I guess.” He cuts a piece of sausage and dips it in 
mustard. “Man, I really hope Pete keeps my sign in that scene.” 

“You and your sign,” Jan says as a waitress brings my fish and 
chips to the table. 

“Hey, it could lead to some new customers. You never know.” 

I cut into the fish, still steaming hot, and take a bite. The outside 
is crispy and crunchy and the inside white and flaky. The French 
fries look good; they’re the big crinkle-cut kind. 

“Hey, get out of there,” Jan says, slapping Buddy’s hand as he 
steals a fry from my plate. 

“Leave him alone, Jan,” I tell her. “He’s a growing boy.” 

Buddy pats his stomach and sighs. 


WE FINISH dinner, and Buddy and Jan order coffee. Ernie’s is 
crowded now, but there’s still no sign of Peter, and I feel foolish for 
coming. I wander to the back of the restaurant, past the pool table, 
to the floor-to-ceiling bookcases known as the lending library. 

I scan the spines of mysteries, biographies, cookbooks, and his- 
tory books, all mixed together haphazardly on the shelves. And 
then I can’t stop myself. I begin pulling out books and reorganizing 
them by subject. Soon I’ve got piles of books on the floor, including 
one that catches my eye—Woodworking for Dummies. | think of my 
father and smile. I’m scanning the table of contents, when someone 
pulls the book right out of my hands. I look up. 

“Woodworking for Dummies. You planning on building some- 
thing?” It’s Mitch from the bike shop. At first I don’t recognize 
him, because he’s not wearing his usual jeans and T-shirt. He’s 
dressed in khakis and a pale yellow polo shirt. 

“Me?” I shake my head. “Oh, no. I couldn’t build anything to 
save my life. I was looking at this for my father.” 

“Oh, your dad’s into woodworking?” 

I picture my father and burst out laughing. “No. He’s terrible 
with hand tools. It’s sort of a running joke in my family. I was 
thinking I might buy it for his birthday.” 

“Ah,” he says, handing Dummies back to me. “A gag gift. And 
what’s all this down here?” He points to the stacks on the floor. 
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“I was just doing some organizing. These shelves are ridiculous. I 
mean, The Odyssey is next to Simplified Boatbuilding.” 

Mitch tilts his head. “Well, they're both about sailing.” 

“That’s a stretch,” I say, although I have to admit, I’m intrigued 
by his approach. “With all of these books, they need a system. I 
could do a real bang-up job if 1 knew the Dewey decimal system.” 

“T’m sure you could,” he says, and that smile appears again. “I 
assume youre checking these for typos as well?” He picks up a geo- 
metry book. “Where do you want this?” 

“Hmm, let’s see. Math. Why don’t you put it here.” I point to the 
far left side of the shelf. “That can be the miscellaneous section. 
And no, I’m not checking for typos. Not tonight.” 

“Do they have any sports books? Maybe you can find something 
on cycling to help you get ready for the outing on the Fourth.” 

The bike outing. I haven't thought about it since the day I signed 
up. Fifty miles. There’s no way I can ride that far. 

“I haven't come across any sports books yet,” I tell him. “Anyway, 
I already know a few things about cycling. I’ve seen plenty of cy- 
cling movies.” 

He takes a book on gardening from the pile. “What movies? 
Breaking Away?” He says the name with the tiniest hint of disdain. 

He’s right. That’s the first cycling movie that came to mind. 
“Yes, I’ve seen that,” I say. 

“No surprise. That’s the one cycling movie everybody’s seen.” 

“Oh, I’m sure,” I say. “But I do think it’s a good movie.” Trying 
to sound blasé, I add, “I’ve seen others.” 

Mitch looks at me. “Oh?” 

‘American Flyers, for one.” Maybe he hasn't seen that. 

“Kevin Costner?” he says with a bit of a snicker. “Not very good.” 
He looks at the back of the gardening book. 

No, American Flyers wasn’t that good. He’s right about that, too. 
Damn. “Well, there’s The Flying Scotsman.” Now I'm getting a little 
more obscure. I’m confident I can stump him with this one. 

But I don't. 

“Pretty good movie,” he says. “Graeme Obree was quite a racer.” 

Damn again. “Yeah, he was.” I struggle to remember what other 
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bicycling movies I’ve seen that he probably hasn't. Then I think of 
one. “I liked Two Seconds,” | say. 

“What’s that?” 

A warm feeling begins to settle over me. “Oh, you don’t know 
that one?” I pretend to be surprised. “It’s about a girl who’s a pro- 
fessional racer. But she gets kicked off the team, so she becomes a 
bike messenger. It’s in French. With subtitles.” 

“Subtitles? French? That’s too much work.” 

Mitch and I reach out to shelve our books at the same time, and 
our hands collide. I think about the other day in the bike shop, the 
tug-of-war over the flyers. I move my book over a couple of inches. 

“So you wouldn’t invest the time in a good movie just because it 
has subtitles?” 

“Probably not. I wouldn’t put that much effort into a movie.” He 
leans against the bookcase and crosses his arms. “In fact, Pll be 
glad when that whole film crew leaves town. Kevin and AJ. at the: 
shop—they won't shut up about wanting to get autographs from 
Brittany Wells and Cici Thorne.” 

“A lot of people are excited about having them here,” I say. “I sure 
am. I think it’s great for the town. And the director, Peter Brooks, 
is a very close friend of mine. We went to high school together. He 
invited me to watch some of the filming.” 

“I think it’s nuts. I got stuck in traffic for twenty minutes the 
other day because the streets were all blocked off. And the lady at 


_ the post office said the Dorset Inn is going to give tours of all the 


spots where the movie's being filmed. Who'd want to go on that?” 

“You'd be surprised. Tons of people would.” 

“Yeah, well, I think it sounds ridiculous.” He picks up the last 
book, a collection of poems by Mary Oliver, and starts to put it in 
the gardening section. 

“That doesn’t go there. It’s poetry.” 

“It could go there. Have you read her poem “The Gardener’?” 

Actually, I have read that poem. I think about the first couple of 
lines, the narrator questioning the way in which she’s lived her life. 
I look at Mitch, holding the book, looking at me. “Yes, I have,” I 
say with a smile. “Okay, then. Put it there.” 
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“YOU MEAN, YOU WANT to play pool?” 

“Yeah, that’s what I mean,” Mitch says. 

I gaze at the green surface of the pool table. I’ve only fooled 
around at pool a dozen times in my life, at most, but I think I 
might have a natural flair for the game. “Do you play?” I ask. 

“Just a little,” he says, leading the way to the table. 

Perfect. That means I can probably beat him. “Sure, I’ll play.” 

“Okay, Hollywood. Pick your stick.” 

I glance at the cue sticks and choose the shortest one. | 

“Tl bet you didn’t know,” Mitch says, taking a stick from the 
rack, “that pool was originally a lawn game, like croquet.” He picks 
up a blue cube of chalk and rubs it over the tip of his cue stick. 
“When the game was brought indoors, it was played on a table with 
green cloth so it would look like grass.” He hands the chalk to me. 

“T didn’t know you taught History of Pool.” 

“Oh, sure,” he says. “It’s an advanced-level course. Juniors and 
seniors only. Do you know how to play eight ball?” 

That’s the only game I do know. You have to sink all of your balls 
as well as the eight ball before your opponent does. “Of course,” I 
tell him. 

“All right, then.” He slides the rack back and forth, the balls 
forming a compact triangle. I watch as his hair flops over his fore- 
head and he sweeps it back with a quick gesture. He picks up his 
cue as if he’s been hanging out in pool halls his entire life rather 
than teaching history. “Shall we flip a coin to see who goes first?” 

“Absolutely,” I tell him. “Tl take heads.” 

He pulls a nickel from his pocket and flips it. “Heads.” 

“Okay.” I pick up my cue stick and lean over the edge of the table 
to take my break shot, when Mitch says, “Wait a minute. Time out. 
You can't hold a cue stick like that.” 

“Hey, I was right in the middle of my shot. Do you think I’m one 
of your students?” 

He laughs. “I think I could teach you a ee things.” 

“Oh, really?” I say. 

“Really.” He walks over and stares me straight in the eye. He 

takes the stick from my hands. “Here’s how you hold it.” He leans 
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over the table, positioning the narrow end of the stick so it’s float- 
ing in the crook between his thumb and index finger. 

“That’s how I was holding it,” I say. “You're doing exactly what I 
was doing.” 

“No, I’m not,” he says. “You were doing some crazy thing with 
it. Here, I’ll show you.” He stands beside me and places the stick 
in my hands. I feel his shirt brush against my bare arm. It’s soft, as 
though it’s been washed a thousand times. 

“Or you can hook this around,” he adds, raising my index finger 
so it forms a loop around the stick. “Whatever’s more comfortable.” 

For an extra second or two, he stands there next to me, with his 
hand on mine. “Okay, I think I’ve got it,” I say at last, leaving my 
index finger around the cue stick. 

Mitch steps away. I bring my stick back and then forward, giv- 
ing the ball a serious jab. It flies across the table and, with a loud 
crack, hits the balls at the other end. They scatter, spinning and 
clacking. One disappears into a side pocket with a resonating 
thunk, and another drops into a corner pocket, followed by an- 
other thunk. 

I can’t resist clapping. “Wow, I got two in!” I’m proud of myself. 

“You sure you haven't played much before?” 

“Well .. .” I look down and pretend to fidget. “Actually, I spent 
most of my childhood in pool halls. My father tried to make a liv- 
ing at it. It was tough.” I let out a sigh. 

Mitch snaps his fingers. “I knew you were trying to hustle me.” 

I point to a solid-yellow ball close to a corner pocket. “I’m going 
for that corner.” 

“Then you'd say, ‘One ball in the corner pocket.’ Didn’t your 
father teach you the rules?” 

“Of course he did. I was just testing you. I happen to be one af 
those people who like to follow the rules.” 

“Ah,” Mitch says. “So you'd never be an anarchist.” 

“No,” I say as I get into position for the shot. “At least, not unless 
it was the last job available and the benefits were really good.” 

I hear him laugh as I line up my shot. I gently tap the cue ball. It 
creeps toward the yellow ball, and there’s a quiet clack as the yellow 
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ball slides into the corner pocket. For a moment it looks as though 
the cue ball will follow, but it stays on the table. | 

“That was so close!” I throw my. hand over my heart: 

“You saved it,” Mitch says. “Great shot!” 

I hear applause. Buddy and Jan and Ruth and Keith Frye, who 
own Frye Sporting Goods, are standing by the sofa, watching me. 

“She’s a hustler,” Mitch says, crossing his arms. 

“You go, girl,” Jan says. “Maybe you'll beat him.” 

“If you beat me,” Mitch says, “you'd better be prepared to play 
again. Grudge match.” 

“Not tonight,” I say. “I need some sleep. I start work tomorrow, 
remember?” 

He looks surprised. “Oh, you got a job?” 

“Well, yeah,” I tell him. “I’m starting in the workroom tomorrow 
morning.” I study the pool table for my next move. 

“What's the workroom?” 

I turn to him. “Your workroom. At the shop. Your dad hired me?” 
I say the last part like a question because I guess now it is in question. 

“Hired you. To do what?” 

“To organize it.” I walk around the table. “In exchange for restor- 
ing my bike,” I add. “Didn't he tell you?” 

“No, he must have forgotten,” Mitch says. 

“Three ball to the corner pocket,” I say. But this time I don’t 
make the shot. “Well, I guess that’s it for me.” I’ve lost my turn. 

Mitch picks up his cue stick and walks around the table, his eyes 
never leaving the green surface. “So when was this arrangement 
made?” 

“Today,” I say. “I'm sure your dad meant to tell you.” 

He points across the table with his stick. “Ten ball in the corner 
pocket.” His tone is all business. 

I look at the shot he wants to make, and I wonder if he’s going 
for a bank shot. That seems like the only thing he can do, but even 
I know that’s not an easy shot for a beginner. He’ll never make it. 

He leans over the table, positions his cue stick, and lets it go. The 
cue ball crosses the table, hits my side, returns to Mitch’s side, and 
knocks the ten ball right into the pocket. Thunk. 
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Wow. . 

Buddy and Jan and the Fryes clap. I’m about to clap as well, 
when Mitch looks at me from across the table and says, “So what 
is it youre supposed to be doing in the store?” His tone is almost 
accusatory, as though he’s cross-examining me. 

“Your dad wants me to organize the workroom. He said—” 

“My dad doesn’t always know what he’s saying.” His voice is 
louder now. 

I take a step back! #Bxcuse me?” try to ethos my thoughts. “I 
think your father knows exactly what he’s saying,” I say. 

Mitch picks up his cue stick again and walks around to my side 
of the table. “Fourteen ball in the side pocket,” he says, and he 
takes his shot, the green-and-white ball rolling obediently into the 
pocket. Thunk. “Twelve ball in the corner,” he says. His stick flies, 
the twelve ball ending up in the corner pocket. Whack. 

I’m speechless, both at his talent with a pool stick and his sudden 
anger toward me. 

“I think I know my father a little better than you do,” he says. 
“He never should have made that kind of deal with you. You don’t 
know the first thing about bikes. It’s like somebody asking me to 
organize a dentist’s office.” He’s standing very close. 

“Well, I could organize a dentist’s office,” I say, not backing away. 

“Oh, okay, great. Remind me to give you Dr. Howard’s number 
so you can go over there after you do our place.” 

This is ridiculous, the two of us sparring like children. “Why 
don’t you just talk to your dad about this whole thing?” 

“Oh, I will,” he says, the edge still in his voice. “I'll definitely 
discuss it with him. I’m tired of people taking advantage of him.” 

I clutch my cue stick. “What?” 

“You heard me. Telling him you can redo the workroom so he’ 11 
fix your bike for free. You're taking advantage of an old man.” 

I glare at Mitch. The light above the table casts an eerie orange 
glow over his face. “I'll tell you what,” I say, my tone cold and 
clipped. “When I come into the shop tomorrow, I'll ask your dad 
what he wants to do. As far as I’m concerned, it’s his decision, not 
yours.” My hands shake as I lay the cue stick on the table. “But 
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you're totally wrong about me. And from the looks of your pool 
game, I’d say the only hustler around here is you!” 


My inp reeling, I race through Ernie’s, and when I step out- 
side, I plow straight into a man on his way in. 

“Sorry,” I say. “That was my—” 

“Grace, it’s you.” He smiles. 

“Peter.” I throw my arms around him. 

“Hey, are you all right? What’s the matter?” 

“I’m fine, I’m fine,” I say, letting go. “Just glad to see you.” His 
kind face is such a welcome sight after that Mitch. 

“I was going to call you today,” he says. “But I was in the middle 
- of a thousand disasters and the time just got away from me.” His 
eyes light up. “And now here you are.” 

I’m caught in his smile, and I think how wonderful it feels to 
have him back in Dorset, to see him in front of Ernie’s. And this 
time he’s alone. “I’m sorry you had a bad day. What happened?” 

He frowns. “The producers were telling me Cici Thorne’s ex- 
pensive and she’s not in enough of the scenes. And then a company 
that paid for product placement now wants us to mention the prod- 
uct in a scene where Sean and Brittany are kissing on the beach. It’s 
antifreeze. For cars. How do you write that into a love scene?” 

I can't help but laugh. “I can think of a couple of ways you could 
get it in there. Metaphorically, of course.” 

“They don’t want metaphors.” 

He glances at the door, and I try subtly to block his way. I can’t 
go back in there. “It sounds like a horrible day.” 

“Yeah. On top of all that, we had a ton of rewrites, so we ran way 
over.” He glances at the door again. “Are you going back in?” 

“Uh, no, I wasn’t planning to. Why, are you?” 

He looks a little confused. “Well, yeah. That’s why I’m here.” 

“Oh, right.” I move away from the door. “You know, it might 
not be such a good idea to go in there. It’s crawling with people 
tonight. You wouldn't get a minute’s peace with all the fans.” 

“People don’t tend to recognize me, Grace. Not the way they do 
Sean or Brittany.” 
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“Yes, but it’s so crowded.” 

He looks as though he’s considering this. Then he says, “But it’s 
Monday night. How crowded can it be?” 

“Oh, extremely crowded,” I say. “There’s a . . . a motorcycle gang 
that always comes on Monday nights. From up north.” 

He gives me a skeptical glance. “A motorcycle gang?” He looks 
toward the parking lot. “I don’t see any motorcycles.” 

“Well, the thing is, on Monday nights they like to walk.” 

“The motorcycle gang members walk?” 

“Absolutely. That’s how they get their exercise.” 

He scratches his cheek and studies me. “Ah, well, I think I'll 
take my chances. Come on, I'll buy you a drink if you've already 
had dinner.” He reaches for the door. 

I block the way again. “Okay, but there’s something else. It’s . . 
the food.” I grimace. “It’s not what it used to be.” 

“But I was here just last night. And the night before. The food 
was great.” 

“That may be. But it’s like Russian roulette. You never know 
when youre going to get that bad meal.” 

Suddenly the door swings open. It’s Mitch. He looks at me as if 
he’s surprised I’m still here, and then he glances at Peter. 

“Excuse me,” he says gruffly as he steps between us. 

Peter watches him walk across the street. “Who’s that?” 

“Just a guy I know.” 

Mitch stops and glares at me. “Yeah, sik the pool hustler!” He 
heads toward the parking lot. 

“That must have been some game of pool,” Peter says. 

I take a deep breath and step toward the door. “Okay, shall we 
go in?” 

“T thought you said the motorcycle gang is in there.” 

I glance at my watch. “They’re probably gone by now. ae the 
back way. I forgot; they come in for the early-bird special.” 

“What about the food? Russian roulette?” 

I laugh and roll my eyes. “Oh, my God, I was just kidding. The 
food’s great here.” I open the door before he can say anything 
else. 
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SITTING AT THE BAR FOR THE second time tonight, I study the 
list of desserts while Peter scans the dinner menu. He orders the 
fish and chips. I order the sundae. 

“They still have that?” Peter says, lowering his voice and plac- 
ing his hand on my wrist. “With the walnuts and that really great 
whipped cream?” He stares straight into my eyes as though this is 
the most important question in the whole world. 

“Yes, they do,” I reply, my voice low and husky. 

“Mmm,” he says. “And the homemade fudge sauce?” 

“Yes. They have the homemade fudge sauce.” 

“And it’s the same?” he whispers. His hand lingers on my wrist. 

“Tt’s exactly the same,” I whisper back. “Some things never change.” 

He leans in a little closer. “That’s good to know.” 

I think maybe he’s going to kiss me, but then the bartender 
comes back. “Did you say you wanted coleslaw with that order?” 

Peter pulls away, releasing his hand from my arm. “Oh, sure, 
yeah,” he says. “Coleslaw would be good.” 

I can still feel the warmth of his hand and his face so close to 
mine. I want to get him out of here. I want to go somewhere quiet, 
where we can be alone. 

“Why don’t we take the food to my house?” I say. “My parents 
are having dinner at a friend’s, and we'll have a much more com- 
fortable place to talk.” 

“Td love to,” he says without a second’s hesitation. 

I can barely sit still waiting for our food. Finally, the bartender 
hands Peter his bag of fish and chips. Then he puts separate con- 
tainers of vanilla bean ice cream, whipped cream, candied walnuts, 
and hot fudge sauce in another bag for me. 

“Do you remember where the house is?” I ask when we step out- 
side. “At the end of Salt Meadow?” 

“Of course,” he says, and I realize I’d forgotten how his eyes get 
just a little crinkly when he smiles. 

I watch him walk to a light-blue Audi convertible and open the 
door. I can’t believe he’s getting into his car and coming to my 
house. It’s been so many years. My mouth is dry. 

I’m parked farther back in the lot, and when I drive to the front, 
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Peter is waiting for me. I drive around his car, and he follows me. 
As we leave Main Street, I roll down the windows and breathe in 
the night air. Crickets chirp a steady rhythm, the heartbeat of sum- 
mer. We arrive at the house a’few minutes later, and Peter opens 
my car door and escorts me up the front steps and inside. 

Peter looks around, taking in everything. “I remember all this. 
The stairway, this foyer.” 

“Not much has changed,” I tell him. We walk down the hall 
toward the kitchen. “It’s kind of surprising my mother didn’t go 
blasting through the walls, the way she does in other people’s 
homes. I’m sure she would have if it weren’t . . .” I let my words 
hang in the air. [fit weren't for Renny. That’s what I was going to © 
say. That she likes to keep the house pretty much the way it was 
when Renny was alive. | 

“Is your mom . . .” He pauses as he stands in the kitchen door- 
way. “Wasn't she an architect?” 

“Yeah, she still is.” 

He takes a couple of steps into the kitchen, stops, and looks 
around. “Wow. I remember being in this room so many times. 
How many bags of popcorn did we microwave in this kitchen?” 

I laugh as I take a plate and a couple of bowls from the cabinet. 
“A hundred?” I put his fish and chips on the plate. 

“Remember that science project you and I worked on in here? 
Something to do with magnesium and the growth rate of plants.” 

I haven’t thought about it in years, but now a vision hovers in 
front of me—green barley seedlings, like little sprouts of grass. “I 
think that was in Mr. Tomasino’s class. Wasn't it?” 

“Yeah, Tomasino,” Peter says as we sit down at the table. “Re- 
member the bets people had about whether or not he wore a hair- 
piece?” He cuts into a piece of fish, and I watch the steam rise. 

“He definitely wore a hairpiece.” 

I remove the containers from the ice-cream sundae bag and open 
each one. I spoon some of the ice cream into one of the bowls. Then 
I grab a handful of walnuts and drop them on top of the ice cream. 
I follow that with fudge sauce and a mound of whipped cream. 

“Oh, my God, it’s fantastic,” I say after taking a bite. I glance at 
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Peter, but he’s looking toward the windows at the darkness beyond. 
A motorboat glides by, its green starboard light winking. 

“Dorset High,” he says, his voice far away, as though he’s tun- 
neled deep inside an old memory. “We had some crazy times at that 
place.” He shakes his head. “I really hated to leave here. I was so 
angry at my parents for taking us away. I couldn’t stand Arizona.” 

“Tt had to be hard to leave the place where you grew up,” I say. 

He looks at me. “I’m sorry we moved at such a bad time, Grace. 
So close to Renny’s ... .” He pauses. “Renny’s accident.” 

Fifteen days, I want to say. You moved exactly fifteen days later. But 
I don’t say it. “It wasn’t your fault you had to leave then.” 

“No, but I should have been better about keeping in touch. I just 
didn’t know what to say.” He reaches out and touches my hand, 
runs his fingers over mine. 

“Of course you didn’t, Peter. How could you? I’d shut down. 
And I was angry. I was angry at Renny, myself, my parents. I was 
angry at the policeman who came to the house and told us, and I 
guess I was angry at you, too. I know it doesn’t make any sense.” I 
feel tears coming on, and I do my best to hold them back. 

“It’s all right. I get it, Grace. I know.” He leans in a little closer. 
“It was an awful thing that happened. She was your sister.” 

No, it was more than that, | want to say. It was a lot more than that. 
But if I tell him what really happened, what will he think of me? 
“Yes,” I say, “she was my sister.” 

We sit there for a while, the house creaking and settling around 
us, katydids buzzing in rhythmic bursts beneath the open windows. 

“You want to know the really weird thing?” Peter says. “My dad 
had to leave right away to start his new job in Phoenix, but my 
mom and Randy and I could have stayed here a while longer.” He 
picks up a spoon and absently turns it between his fingers. “She in- 
sisted we pack up and go with my dad because she thought he was 
having an affair with somebody in the Phoenix office. She didn’t 
want him out there alone.” 

“Oh, no,” I say, and I can’t help but see the sadness in his eyes. 

He leans back in his chair. “My poor mom. She should have just 
let him go. I mean, he was having an affair, and they ended up get- 
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ting divorced, anyway. So all of us leaving Dorset and rushing out 
there was for nothing. I guess I still haven’t forgiven him for that.” 

“I’m sorry,” I tell him. “That must have been really tough on you 
and Randy.” 

“We wanted to come back here,” Peter says, his eyes returning 
to the window. “But Mom was so demoralized. Said she needed a 
fresh start. That’s how we ended up in California. She had a friend 
in L.A. who got her a job at a postproduction company.” 

“Is that how you got into making movies?” 

“That was a lot of it, yeah.” 

I wait for him to go on, but he doesn’t. After a minute he gets up, 
walks to one of the windows, and presses his face to the screen. “I 
remember you had a great view from here.” 

“Yeah. It’s hard to see much now. It’s peter dark out there. We 
do have lights, though.” 

I walk to the wall and press a switch, sending a glow down the 
yard, past the place where we used to hang the hammock, all the 
way to the sound, where the light ruffles the water. 

“That’s nice,” he says. “Really pretty. It’s pretty dramatic the way 
the lawn slopes down to the water like that.” 

“You sound like a movie director.” 

He smiles. “You guys had a float out there. Do you still have it?” 

“No. It got old, and my parents never replaced it.” I look out to 
where the float was once anchored, and I can almost see it bobbing 
in the waves under an orange sun, feel the hot, gray paint flaking 
under my feet. “We used to love jumping off that thing. We have an 
old picture of me and Renny on the float. Do you want to see it?” 

“Sure, I'd ie to.” 

“Follow me.” 

T lead him through the dining room and the living room. In me 
library, he turns to the coffee table, where the border of a large jig- 
saw puzzle has been partially assembled. The photo on the puzzle’s 
box shows the Grand Canal in Venice—gondolas on a river of 
green blue, bounded by ancient buildings that sparkle orange and 
golden in the sun. 

“My dad does those.” 
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“Impressive,” Peter says. 

I lead him down the hall, and when we step into the family 
room, he stops and stares straight ahead. “Whoa. I do remember 
that—the Steinway.” He rubs his hands together and approaches 
the baby grand piano. Pulling out the bench, he takes a seat and 
runs his palms over the fallboard covering the keys. 

“Do you still play?” I ask him. 

“Not very often.” He starts to open the fallboard but then hesi- 
tates. “Do you mind?” 

“No, go ahead.” 

He looks at the keys for a moment. Then he plays a few arpeg- 
gios, the notes singing up and down the keyboard. And then he 
does something incredible. He starts to play “Claire de Lune.” A 
memory wells up inside me—ninth grade, the empty Dorset High 
auditorium, and Peter seated at the grand piano playing this same 
piece of music while I’m standing in the doorway, listening. He 
doesn’t know I’m there, but he’s hypnotizing me, the notes carrying 
me away to some distant place, a garden of moonlight and wisteria. 
I remember thinking that anyone who could play like that would 
own my heart forever. Maybe he does. By the time he gets to the 
end of the piece, I’ve got tears in my eyes. 

“I think I played it better in high school,” he says. 

I look away and wipe my eyes. “No, it was beautiful.” 

“Ah, you're just an easy critic.” He stands up, steps toward me, 
and holds out his hand. “I need to show you something.” 

I can’t imagine what he wants to show me, especially in my own 
house. I feel a little nervous as I put my hand in his, but then he 
takes me in his arms and we start dancing. 

I smile as well but don’t say a word. I just melt into the rhythm, 
and I can almost hear the music of Debussy. It’s just me and Peter. I 
have such a weightless feeling, I think I could float away.. 

“I remember the last time we danced. The Cinderella Ball.” He 
pulls me closer. “Do you remember?” 

I feel his breath on my neck. “Of course I do.” 

He sways me from side to side. “And we kissed.” 

“Yes,” I whisper as I rest my neck against his cheek, feeling 
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as though I could stay this way forever. “Our one and only kiss.” 

“The Dorset Yacht Club,” he says. “The room was decorated in 
white and gold and—” 

“Tt was silver,” I tell him. “It was silver and white. They had tons 
of balloons hanging from the ceiling in silver and white.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” he says, spinning me and drawing me back 
into his arms. “Lots of balloons.” 

“And streamers,” I add. “Made from something silvery and 
gauzy. Fabric, I think. They were beautiful.” 

He holds my hand a little tighter. “Streamers?” 

“Yes. They started in the middle of the ceiling, and the other 
ends were attached farther out so they draped over the room. Re- 
member?” My hand is on the back of his neck. His skin is warm. 

“And Cinderella table decorations,” he says. 

I close my eyes so I can see the room again. “Yes, white table- 
cloths with little glass slippers on the tables.” 

We stop and stand by the piano. His eyes meet mine, and he 
brushes his hand over my hair. And then moves in and kisses me. 
And he’s the boy I knew, but he’s also the man I’m beginning to 
know. He pulls me in even closer, his arms around my back. 

And that’s when I hear her. 

“Honey, are you home? Who’s here?” It’s Mom, down the hall. 

We pull apart. Peter smooths his shirt; I fix my hair. We walk 
through the room and meet my mother in the hall. 

“You remember Peter Brooks, Mom.” 

“Of course 4 do,” she says as she smiles and extends a hand. “This 
is a surprise.” 

“It’s nice to see you again,” Peter says. “It’s been a long time.” 

“We got takeout at Ernie’s,” I tell her. “I was just giving Peter a 
tour of the house.” 

“Yes, it’s beautiful,” he says. “ Brings back memories.” 

“Well, don’t let me stop you,” Mom says. Then she adds, “I’m 
going upstairs to check on Dad. We had to leave early. He’s get- 
ting one of his migraines.” She turns to Peter. “Good luck with the 
movie. I hope it goes well.” 


“Thanks,” he says, and she walks down the hall. 
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Peter glances at his watch. “I’d better get going, Grace. We've 
got an early start tomorrow.” 

“All right,” I say, trying not to sound disappointed. I follow 
him into the foyer, and we stand at the door. He kisses me again, 
briefly. Then he brushes a lock of hair from my face. “Come to the 
set. We'll be downtown tomorrow. Main Street.” . 

“Okay,” I tell him, wanting to commit to memory the feeling of 
his hand on my skin. 

And then he’s gone. I watch him get into the blue convertible. 
He starts the engine, and the car heads down the drive, gravel 
rumbling under the tires. I watch the taillights until I can’t see 
them anymore. 


Chapter 7 


I HARDLY SLEEP THAT NIGHT, thoughts of Peter whirling in my 
head. At seven thirty I get up, put on my white jeans, a pale blue top, 
some makeup, and the good-luck necklace Mom and Dad gave me 
when I went to college—a gold Gon a chain. I think I’m going to 
need some luck.. After last night, I’m not even sure I still have a job. 

It takes more than twenty minutes just to get near Main Street. 
Traffic is at a crawl. As I cross Mason Street, I see a long line of 
white box trucks and tractor-trailers parked by the side of the road. 
Hollywood has come to Dorset. 

By the time I park in the lot behind the stores and run around to 
the front door of the bike shop, my blouse is fused to my skin with 
perspiration. Mitch is crouched at the back of the store near the 
counter, spraying WD-40 on the chain of a white mountain bike 
when I walk in. He glances at me. Then he looks at the clock on 
the wall above the counter. “Fifteen minutes late on your first day?” 

“T know. I’m sorry.” I walk toward the counter. 
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He stands up and grabs a rag. “Look, if my father wants to hire 
you, ’ll give you a chance. But you need to be on time.” . 

“I will be. I’m sorry,” I say, looking around for Scooter. “It 
couldn't be helped, though. They have the roads blocked off for the 
movie. Traffic was all backed up.” 

He crouches by the bike and rubs the chain with the rag. “Well, 
it’s going to be a mess until those movie people leave, so you'd bet- 
ter plan accordingly. I don’t know why the town ever agreed to it.” 

I glance at a display of cycling gloves to the right of the counter 
and notice a pair of Giros in the wrong place. “Oh, I think shoot- 
ing the movie here is a good thing. It’s putting Dorset on the map.” 

“For what? Being overcrowded and congested? I read that busi- 
ness has doubled in the restaurants here because people are coming 
in from other towns to try to get a glimpse of the actors. They’re all 
a bunch of Hollywood phonies, anyway, with their mansions and 
their handmade cars. Why do you think they call it Tinseltown?” 

I pull the Giros from the display and put them where they be- 
long. “Dorset will be on the map for having a famous director in 
our midst. Peter Brooks. And he’s certainly not a phony. He and I 
were very close friends. We still are.” 

“I know,” Mitch says, sounding unimpressed. “You've told me.” 

“Oh, right. I guess I have. Well, he invited me to stop by and 
watch some of the filming, so I’m going today.” 

Mitch’s eyebrows tick up. “Oh, hanging with the stars, are we?” 

“I’m not hanging with the stars. I’m just going to visit Peter.” 

“Right.” He goes back to the bike chain. 

I look around. “So what do you want me to do first?” 

“Kevin's going to show you around the workroom,” he says. “Ex- 
plain how we do things, where we keep everything,” 

I follow Mitch into the workroom, where a guy in his mid- 
twenties tinkers with a bike suspended from one of the repair 
stands. His long blond hair is sun-bleached in places to the color of 
white corn. He’s pulling a wiry cable from one of the hand brakes. I 
glance around the room at the boxes and bins, the rims and frames 
overhead, the table of tools and parts. It feels as though the mess 
and clutter have grown overnight. 
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“Kevin,” Mitch says. “This is Grace. She’s the one who’s going 
to be working here for a couple of weeks.” He pauses. “Organizing 
us.” He glances at me. “So I told her you’d show her what’s here.” 
He motions across the room. “Explain how things are set up. She 
can watch you work on some bikes, too. Then we'll go from there.” 

“Yeah, okay. Sure,” Kevin says, and Mitch leaves. 

Kevin looks me up and down, and I realize I’m way overdressed. 
I should be wearing a T-shirt and blue jeans, like the guys are. 
I put my notebook on the table and stash my bag on the shelf 
underneath. 

“So how do you know about bikes>” he asks. 

“Well, I don’t exactly know about bikes. But I do know about 
organizing things. I’m pretty good at that.” 

“Hmm,” he says, opening one of the brakes of the bike and 
threading the cable through it. “Just give me a minute to finish 
this, and [’ll try to explain what’s here. You know,” he adds, “white 
pants aren't too good in a bike shop. Jeans are better.” 

“Yeah, I think you're right.” 

He flicks his hair from his face. “And you might want to spend a 
little time learning about how a bike works. It'll make it easier for 
you. There are some dynamite YouTube videos.” He pulls a dog- 
eared paperback from the pocket of his jeans and hands it to me. 
“And you might want to check this out.” 

“You and Your Bike. Catchy title,” I say as I flip through the pages. 
I don’t think I could ever learn all of this, but at the same time, I’m 
touched by his thoughtfulness. 

“It’s a little worn out,” he says. “But the pictures and drawings 
are decent, and it’s a pretty short book.” 

“Thanks, Kevin,” I say. “I really appreciate this. I'll give it back 
to you when I’m done.” I smile, and he starts to blush. 

“Dude,” he says. “You can keep it.” 


“I’m cornc to Eastbrook to drop off a bike,” Mitch tells me as 
he walks into the workroom later in the morning. “I thought you 
could come with me. I’ll be driving over part of the route for the 
Dorset Challenge. You can see what it looks like.” 
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I don’t really care about seeing the route for a ride I’m probably 
not going to do. On the other hand, he’s being nice. I shouldn't 
turn him down. “Are you sure you don’t want me here working?” 

“You will be working. We're delivering a bike.” He jingles the 
keys. “Come on. Let’s go.” I follow him as he wheels a blue beach 
bike out to the parking lot and loads it into the Bike Peddler’s van. 

I step into the van, trying to avoid the junk on the floor—empty 
coffee cups, half-filled water bottles, plastic grocery-store bags. I 
take a seat, nudging the cups and bottles away with my foot. 

“You know,” I say, looking down, “you might want to throw away 
all this trash.” 

He pulls out of the parking lot. “You always seem to be con- 
cerned about the state of other people’s stuff. First it’s our flyers, 
then the workroom, now the van. What’s next?” He peers at me 
out of the corner of his eye. wig 

“Sorry. I just think there’s a lot to be said for being neat. And orga- 
nized. I think being organized makes it easier to get things done. If 
everybody was organized, the world would be a better place.” 

Mitch gives me a skeptical look. “Why?” 

“Because things would move more efficiently, more quickly.” 

“Don’t you think the world moves fast enough already?” 

“Maybe it’s fast enough, but it’s not order/y enough.” 

“So you think there should be order for its own sake,” he says. 

“Well, sure. We need rules. Rules are the mark of a civilized so- 
ciety. Without them everything collapses.” . 

“Well, haven’t you ever heard that saying ‘If you obey all the 
rules, you miss all the fun’?” 

“Of course I have. Katharine Hepburn said it. I thought you 
didn’t like Hollywood.” 

“She’s different. She was never the Hollywood type. Vou beeek 
she lived in Connecticut, not that far from here.” 

“Sure, I know.” Any self-respecting resident of Dorset knows 
where Katharine Hepburn lived. 

“Anyway, she was right. So if the van’s a little messy, well, okay. 
And if the workroom’s a little messy—” 

“A little? The workroom’s more than a little messy. If you guys 
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kept that place neater, I guarantee you'd get a lot more done.” 

Mitch doesn’t say anything. He turns onto Plum Ridge, and we 
head away from Dorset. 

“Look,” I say, “I didn’t mean to criticize.” 

He stares straight ahead. “It’s fine.” 

But I know it’s not. I can tell by his voice. “Okay, I guess I did 
mean to criticize. I’m sorry. Sometimes I get a little carried away.” 

“So your friend said, the day you corrected the flyers.” 

I feel my face getting warm. 

“But,” he adds, “I accept your apology. In fact, I wanted to apolo- 
gize to you for last night. At Ernie’s. I was out of line. I know that. 
I was just frustrated. My dad loaned money to someone yesterday, 
and I know he’ll never see a penny of it. People take advantage of 
him because he’s such a good guy. But that didn’t have anything to 
do with you. I shouldn't have said what I did.” 

“It’s okay.” I roll down my window. “And youre right. Your dad is 
a good guy. I can see why you'd want to protect him.” 

The road narrows, and we cross an estuary. A giant white egret 
takes off in front of us, wings extended, long legs dangling beneath 
its slender body. I grab my handbag and hunt for my phone so I can 
take a picture, so | can remember what an egret looks like when 
I’m back in the city. By the time I find it, the bird is seu a speck 
against the sapphire sky. 


WE LEavE the bike with Mrs. Rudolph, a woman who bought it 
for her twelve-year-old daughter. On the way back, Mitch makes a 
detour to Miller's Orchards so he can get a peach pie for Scooter. 

Mitch parks in front of the store, a long red building with white 
trim. Behind the store are one hundred and fifty acres of apple 
trees, row upon row of assorted varieties. 

We step inside the store, and I stare at the long tables packed 
with bushels and crates of corn and cucumbers, tomatoes and string 
beans, peppers and zucchini. And there are pies—cherry and 
blueberry and peach and raspberry, with flaky golden crusts—and 
freshly baked coffee cakes with crumbly toppings. 


Mitch selects a pie from the table and carries it to the counter. 
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A woman with plump pink cheeks packs the pie in a box. Outside, 
Mitch puts the pie in the van, but he doesn’t get in. Instead, he 
stands quietly, gazing at the sloping hills of the orchards. 

“It’s pretty here,” he says finally. 

I nod. “It sure is.” Somewhere behind us a bird sends a three-note 
song into the air and another bird answers. 

“Do you want to take a walk? See the view from the top?” 

“Yeah, sure. I haven’t been in the orchards in a long time.” 

We make our way across the parking lot to where the grass be- 
gins, and after a hundred feet or so, we enter a wide path between 
two rows of trees where the land starts to slope gently upward. 

“We used to come here a lot,” I say. “When I was little. Apple 
picking in September, pumpkins in October, Christmas trees in 
December. Did you come here as a kid?” 

“Yeah,” he says. “My dad used to bring me.” 

“I liked apple picking the best,” I say. “When the fall weather 
was crisp but the sun was still warm.” 

He nods, and we continue up the slope. I think about Renny and 
myself and my parents riding over these hills in the hay wagon, a 
long red cart with rails on the sides pulled by a throaty tractor. 

Mitch stops and turns and looks down the path. I stop as well. 
“I used to love the hay wagon,” he says, as if he’s read my mind. “I 
remember coming here once on a school field trip. I think it was 
third grade.” 

“Where did you go to school?” 

“Howe Elementary,” he says. 

“Me, too, but I don’t remember seeing you there.” 

“I don’t think our paths would have crossed. Don’t forget, I was 
in fourth grade when you were in kindergarten.” 

“So then you were at Baxter Middle School,” I say as we start up 
the hill again. 

He nods, “Oh, yeah. Was Mrs. Hawes still the principal when 
you were there?” 

“Yes. She was nice. But I couldn’t stand Mr. Sulio.” 

“The assistant principal?” Mitch asks. “He was mean. Maybe 
they had a good cop-bad cop thing going.” 
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I laugh. “You must have gone to Dorset High, then.” 

“No,” Mitch says. “Actually, I went to Thatcher.” 

“Thatcher? You were a student there, too?” 

“Yeah. My aunt wanted me to go. She paid for it.” 

“That’s very nice.” 

“Well, she kind of felt she needed to step in.” 

I wonder what he means by that, but he doesn’t explain, and 
something about his tone tells me I shouldn’t ask. 

“My sister, Renny, loved this place,” I say as we walk through 
speckled patches of shade cast by the trees. “When we were 
kids, she used to run up and down the hills for what seemed like 
hours.” . 

_ “Tm sorry about your sister,” Mitch says. “My dad told me. How 
old were you when she died?” 

“Sixteen.” 

“What happened?” 

“She died in an auto accident. But I guess your dad probably told 
you that.” 

“Yeah, he did.”. 

I wonder if he can sense how much it still hurts me to talk about 
it. I picture her on that last night of her life, sitting on her bed, 
the movie poster from Titanic on the wall behind her. I remem- 
ber thinking how ominous that poster looked—Jack and Rose, the 
movie characters, oblivious to the approaching tragedy. That was 
moments before Renny and I began arguing, just before she went 
out the door for the last time. 

“It happened on Crestwood,” I say as we climb higher into the 
hills. “The kids from school left things there for weeks afterward. 
Flowers and teddy bears, crosses and letters.” 

“That’s so sad,” Mitch says. A cloud drapes itself against the sun, 
turning the June afternoon gray, the air still. “I lost someone, too. I 
lost my mother. When I was four.” 

I stop walking. “She died when you were four?” 

“No, she didn’t die. She left us—my father and me.” 

“You mean, she moved out?” 


“Yeah. So she could be with another guy.” 
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I feel as though I’ve just kicked a es log and let loose a Loa 
sand bugs. “That’s terrible. I’m sorry.” 

“I’m not,” he says, his voice empty of emotion. “My dad told me 
years later that she said she was hoping for a different life.” 

“What kind of life did she want?” 

“T don’t know. The guy she ran off with was some small-time ac- 
tor from New York. That’s all I know about him. He wasn’t any big 
deal, but I guess she thought he was something special.” 

“T can see why youre not a fan of people in show business.” 

“That’s part of it.” 

“Did you see her after that?” 

Mitch bends to pick up a branch from the ground. “No,” he says. 

“And you never heard from her?” I ask. “No phone calls? No let- 


’ ters? Email? Anything?” 


He snaps a piece off the branch and tosses it to the side of the 
path. “There were some letters. They started when I was older. Fif- 
teen, I think.” 

“What did they say?” 

“Oh, you know. What you'd expect, I guess. She wanted to see 
me. ‘I was young. I was immature. I don’t expect anything from 
you. I’d just like to meet my son.’ That kind of thing.” 

“And what did you say? What did you tell her?” 

He looks straight ahead, up the hill. “Nothing.” 

“Nothing? You mean, you didn’t answer?” 

“No. Why should I? She had her opportunity to be my mother, 
and she gave it up.” 

“I don’t know. It’s just—it’s not every day people ask for another 
chance. Or get one. Maybe you should give that to her.” 

“She doesn’t deserve another chance.” He flings the stick across 

the grass. “I used to think I missed having a mother. But you can’t 
miss what you never had.” 


WE sir on the side of the path by the trees, a dozen tiny apples 
on the ground around us. “I remember the first time I ate an apple | 
right off a tree,” I say. “It was here, in these orchards. I was sur- 


prised how hard I had to pull to get it off the branch.” 
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“What kind of apple was it?” Mitch asks. “Do you remember?” 

“Tt might have been a Cortland or an Empire. Or it might have 
been a regular old McIntosh. Whatever it was, though, I just bit 
right into it. Didn’t give a damn about washing it, like I would 
now.” I run my hand over the trunk of the tree beside me. “That 
was a great apple. So crisp and sweet. It wasn’t like any apple I’d 
ever eaten. I remember standing there thinking, I will remember the 
taste of this apple as long as I hve.” 

Mitch picks up one of the apples and turns it to reveal a blush 
of pink. “Those are great moments,” he says. “When you have this 
feeling that what’s happening is really special and you know you'll 
always remember exactly what took place. Every detail.” 

“Yes.” I turn to him and smile. “That’s how it was.” 


Chapter 8 


WHEN I sTEP OUTSIDE THE BIKE SHOP, the street is bustling with 
cars, kids on bikes and skateboards, and people darting in and out 
of stores. A few blocks up, there’s a huge group of people standing 
in the road, and my heart does a little dance because I know they 
must be gathered there for Peter’s movie. I stride toward them. 

As I walk up Main Street, huge round lights on stands and rect- 
angular screens rise in the air. There must be a hundred people in 
the street. There’s an excited buzz going through the crowd. 

I peer over the heads of the people in front of me so I can see 
what’s going on, but I’m too short. Pushing through the crowd, I 
notice a number of women holding small gold bottles, but it’s not 
until the cloying scent of jasmine hits me that I make the connec- 
tion. It’s that perfume that fans are spraying around Sean. 

When I finally press through the mass of onlookers, I lean 
against the barricades set up by the crew and take in the scene. 
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Cables snake up and down the street, and men are moving equip- 
ment and arranging lights. Several twentysomethings are scurrying 
around, talking on cell phones and walkie-talkies. One guy, who 
must be a production assistant, stands guard on the other side of 
the barricades, a megaphone in his hand. 

The block doesn’t look like the Main Street I know. Several 
shops have been temporarily transformed to resemble businesses 
that long ago closed their doors. The Art Barn has been turned 
back into Zodiac, a store that used to sell trendy clothes, and the 
old white house where Dorset Golf & Sportswear is located is once 
again Seaside Video. A Shore Realty sign has been placed in front 
of the brick building where the pottery studio is located. 

And then there’s the Sugar Bowl. Its blue-and-white-striped aw- 
ning is gone, one with yellow and white stripes having temporarily 
taken its place. And the sign I remember from my teen years is back: 
a red coffee cup with little wavy steam lines rising to meet the words 
SucaR Bow1 in hand-scripted letters above it. Outside the restau- 
rant, huge lights and reflectors have been set up. I feel as though I've 
stepped back in time to the Dorset of my toes 

A woman nearby whines, “I can’t believe we've been here for four 
hours.” 

I turn and take in her short blond hair and perfectly plucked 
eyebrows. She’s wearing a silk blouse and a chunky gold necklace, 
and she’s standing with another woman, dressed in a Pucci top and 
carrying an oversized Prada handbag. 

“You've been waiting for four hours?” I ask the one with the 
eyebrows. 

“Four and a half,” says her friend. “But it'll be worth it if we get 
to see Sean Leeds.” 

Four and a half hours just to get a glimpse of Sean. Wow. 

“How about you?” the eyebrow woman ales me. “How long are 
you planning to wait?” 
“Wait? Oh, I’m not going to wait.” I lean in and lower my voice. 
ve been invited to watch the filming.” 
“Invited?” they ask in unison. 
“T know the director,” I explain. “We're old friends.” 


“ 
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Word begins to travel through the crowd. Friend of the director. 1 
can feel everyone looking at me, waiting for me to do something. 
And I guess I can. I’m the director’s . . . well, good friend. Very 
good friend. And after that kiss, who knows what’s next? I could be 
on the way to becoming his girlfriend. 

I edge to the left, and now I’m only a couple of feet from the 
production assistant. I’m about to give him my name so he can let 
me through, when he picks up his megaphone and tells us to clear 
the street because a limousine is coming through. 

A limousine. It must be one of the actors. I shuffle aside with the 
crowd, little sputters of speculation about who’s inside the vehicle 
traveling from person to person. But the woman who emerges from 
the limousine isn’t one of the actors. It’s Regan Moxley. My stom- 
ach lurches. What’s she doing here? 

Regan tilts her head upward, flicking her hair as the driver of the 
car closes the door behind her. I watch her walk up to the produc- 
tion assistant and whisper in his ear. He says something into his 
walkie-talkie, and soon a young woman appears. She escorts Regan 
down the street and into the Sugar Bowl. And that’s it. She’s in. 

I stamp my foot. Why is Regan Moxley always trying to steal my 
thunder? I tell myself to remain calm. Maybe I didn’t arrive in a 
limousine, but I’m going in there just the same way she did. 

I walk up to the production assistant. “Excuse me.” I flick back 
my own hair, although I suspect the effect isn’t the same. “I’m 
Grace Hammond. I'm a friend of Peter Brooks.” I smile. “Td like to 
go inside the Sugar Bowl, please.” 

“Sorry,” he says. “They're filming.” 

“Yes, I know. Peter told me I could drop by the set.” 

He rubs his eyebrows. “What did you say your name was?” 

“Grace Hammond.” 

He picks up his walkie-talkie. “I need Doug.” After a moment he 
says, “I’ve got Grace Hammond out here. Can she go on set?” 

I feel the crowd watching me as I wait to get the word to enter. 
A little squawk comes through the walkie-talkie. The production 
assistant shakes his head at me. “Can't do it. You're not on the list.” 

What? How can that be? I hear a few snickers and some mut- 
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tering behind me. “Can't you just call Peter on that walkie-talkie? 
Peter is a very close friend of mine. In fact, I’m... Well, I might 
almost be his girlfriend.” 

The production assistant pulls back and peers at me. “I don’t care 
who you are, ma'am. The office says you're not on the list. Sorry.” 

I point toward the door of the Sugar Bowl. “But that other 
woman’—my lips curl with the words—“she just went in.” 

“She’s on the list.” 

“She's on the list?” . 

“Look, I’m sorry, lady. I don’t make the rules.” 

Behind me there’s more muttering and some outright laughter. 
The girl who said she knew Peter Brooks can’t get in. The crowd is 
turning against me, relishing my downfall. I want:to disappear. 

But I have to walk through the crowd to go back down the street. 
There’s no other way. Heat radiates from my face as I turn away 
from the production assistant. Everyone is staring at me. Stinging 
from humiliation, I push my way back through the mob. 


WHEN I get home, I lie on my bed for an hour and a half reading . 
You and Your Bike, flipping through diagrams, learning about main- 
tenance and tools and repairing common mechanical problems. 

Later I head downstairs. I find my father in the library: He’s sit- 
ting where he always sits—in the brown leather chair that’s worn 
smooth in spots and covered with faint cracks in others. On the 
coffee table in front of him is the jigsaw puzzle of Venice. 

He calls to me. “Come on in, Gracie. Come join me.” 

The threads of the Persian rug are soft under my bare feet as I 
cross the room. I look around, and I can’t help but replay last night: 
Peter in this room, and then in the family room, coaxing the Stein- 
way’s voice back to life, kissing me, inviting me to the set. And 
today I find that I’m not on the list. I sink onto the love seat. 

“Why the long face?” Dad asks. 

“Just tired,” I say. “I've had an exhausting day.” 

“Something I can do to help?” he asks. 

“No. I’m fine,” I tell him. “Thanks.” 


He sits back to view the jigsaw puzzle the way a painter might 
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stand back to evaluate the progress of a painting. “Do you think 
T’ve taken on too much with this one?” 

I gaze at the puzzle. The borders are complete now, and the 
finished picture will be about two feet by three. The top of the 
puzzle box, with its colorful photo, rests against a glass containing 
the remains of a gin and tonic. Two THOUSAND PiEcEs, the label 
reads. 

“You always manage to conquer these things,” I say. 

“T think I could use a little help.” He gives me a pretend grimace 
as the sounds of Mom making dinner in the kitchen drift toward us. 

There’s an assortment of blue pieces in front of me. I pick 
through them, settling on a piece that looks as though it’s part of 
the water. I search for a place where it might fit. Finally, I cast it 
aside in frustration. “Forget it.” 

My father chuckles softly as he picks up another piece. “You 
never did like doing these. When you were a child, you always 
wanted the puzzle to be finished. You didn’t have the patience.” 
His hand hovers over the puzzle, like a divining rod searching for 
water. “You always wanted to keep moving, finish one thing, get on 
to the next. No lingering.” 

“Tm still that way. That’s why I can’t do these.” 

‘He presses the piece into place, raises his eyeglasses, and gives 
me a probing glance. “You really do look exhausted, Grace.” 

I am exhausted, just thinking about how I never got to see Peter. 

“Your mother told me you were working at the bicycle shop 
today. Looks like they wore you out.” 

“No, that was okay.” I’m not about to tell him what happened. 

He shuffles through more puzzle pieces, finally picking up a 
green one. “I still don’t understand why you would want to work in 
a bike shop.” 

“Remember I told you we're doing a trade? I’m helping them 
organize things, and they’re fixing Renny’s old Schwinn.” 

“And you want to expend all that effort on this bike because . . .” 

“T don’t know. I guess maybe it’s a metaphor. For the good times 
Renny and I had together before ae started to change. Be- 
fore she started to change.” 
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“As long as it’s just a metaphor, Grace. It won’t bring her back, 
you know. Couldn’t you just pay them to fix the bike?” 

“Not now, when I’m out of work. It’s expensive.” 

“Your mother and I would help you out, you know. If you needed 
anything.” 

“Thanks. I know. But this trade arrangement is fine. Really.” 

He rises from the chair. “Hmm. Yes, well, I had an idea I wanted 
to discuss with you.” He empties the melted remains of his drink 
into the copper sink. Then he restocks the glass with ice, measures 
gin in a silver jigger, pours it into the glass, and adds tonic water. 
“I know some people who might be able to help you get a real job.” 

“Dad, I know you know some people,” I say, my neck stiffen- 
ing. “But you're talking about poets and novelists. I’m not talented 
enough to work with people like that.” 

He takes a long sip of his gin and tonic, walks back to the chair, 
and sits down. “That’s not true. You've got all the talent in the 
world. And I'd like to get you out of the bike shop.” He sits down. 
“And the proofreading.” 

“It wasn't proofreading,” I remind him again. “And the bike shop 
is only for a couple of weeks.” 

“Just hear me out. I actually have a lead for you on something. A 
colleague of mine at the university is working on a book about the 
Dutch poet and playwright Joost van den Vondel. Seventeenth cen- 
tury. He could really use a research assistant to help him with—” 

“Dad, please.” I hold up my hand. “I don’t think this is for me.” I 
can't imagine doing research on a seventeenth-century Dutch any- 
thing. “But I couldn’t do it even if it were. I’m not staying here. As 
soon as my apartment is fixed, I need to get back to New York and 
start looking for a job there. Something will come along.” 

Dad takes off his glasses and sighs. “Finding something isn’t the 
answer, Grace. It’s finding the right thing.” He pauses. “You know, 
the other night I was looking for that poem you wrote about the 
garden and the rabbit that ate the string beans. I thought we might 
have it in the attic. I couldn't find it, but I did find that script you 
wrote in college. I think ge should read it, rave remind yourself 
how talented you really are.” 
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Oh, no. Not my college screenplay again. I recall the angst I felt 
trying to come up with the right ending for a story of two sisters, 
one dying of cancer. “You're my father. You probably think any- 
thing I write is good.” 

He leans in across the table. “That’s not so. I’m being objective 
here. Your script is good.” He takes another sip of his drink. “Per- 
sonally,” he says, “I can only assume youre stalling for time.” 

Uh-oh, here we go. “T’m not stalling for time,” I say. 

“T think you are. Working in a bike shop? That’s not real life. I 
think you know youre cut out for greater things, but you're afraid 
to try. So you'd rather inventory handlebar grips or whatever non- 
sense they've got you doing.” 

I sit up straighter. “I’m reorganizing the workroom. It’s a big 
task. Lots of responsibility. They're counting on me.” 

“Honey, you could work for a magazine,” he says. “Or a book 
publisher. I could call Matt Rosenberg. He’d meet with you.” 

“Of course he’d meet with me. He’s your publisher.” I wring my 
hands. “That’s enough. Why are you doing this?” 

“Doing what? I’m just trying to help.” 

“No, youre not. You're trying to map out my life because you 
can’t do it for Renny anymore.” 

“What are you talking about? Don’t be ridiculous. I’m only—” 

“I'm not being ridiculous.” My stomach is in knots. “I don’t need 
this kind of micromanagement. ’ll figure things out.” I stand up. 
“T’m sorry, but I can’t be Renny. I’m never going to be her.” 

“Nobody expects you to be Renny. That’s not what this is about.” 

“Isn't it, though? Isn’t that exactly what it’s about? She did what 
you wanted. Reciting those stupid poems at dinner and poring over 
all those biographies of writers you love. Now she’s gone, and it’s all 
on me. All the attention you used to lavish on her has nowhere else 
to go. Well, I don’t want that kind of attention. Not now.” 

I storm out of the room before he can say another word. 


It’s been a long time since I’ve opened this door, and I’m not 
surprised when it sticks. I finally pull hard enough to look inside. 
It’s a small space, tucked under the stairway that goes from the 
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second floor to the attic, originally intended as a storage closet but 
discovered by two young sisters who claimed it as their secret spot. 

I locate the switch inside the doorway, and when I press it, a soft 
pink bulb glows from the ceiling, like a cotton-candy sunset. I try 
to remember how many years it’s been since I’ve set foot in here. 
Five? Six? Everything looks the same. 

I stare at the collage of photos Renny and I arranged on the wall 
so many years ago. In one I’m a year old, and Renny is holding me 
with a three-year-old’s eager, proud grin. In another Renny and me 
and Mom and Dad are at the pond in Central Park, on the trip we 
took to New York when Dad was getting the Northeastern Poetry 
Society Prize. I was in fourth grade, and Renny was in sixth. 

There’s a photo of us in our driveway, me with my Raleigh and 
Renny with her Schwinn. When I remove the thumbtack to take 
the photo off the wall for a closer look, I find another picture be- 
hind it. Its Renny on the night of her senior prom at Dorset High. 
She’s standing next to a boy with dark hair and sleepy eyes. It’s the 
middle of May, only a week before she died. 

Smoothing the bent corner of the photo, I stare at Renny. She’s 
beautiful. That’s the thing about death. It freezes you in time, locks 
you into a moment. She’ll always look that way. She’ll never have a 
wrinkle, a blemish, crow’s feet, a sagging neck. She’ll never worry 
about finding a job or whether the man she’s in love with will love 
her back or what the rest of her life is going to be like. 

I gaze at the boy with the sleepy eyes, Elliot Frasier, the former — 
star quarterback of the Dorset Dragons. He dated Renny all se- 
nior year, took her to the prom, and then broke up with her just a 
few days before the Cinderella Ball. What happened the evening 
Renny died was my fault. I know that. But it started with Elliot. 
She wouldn’t have been upset if Elliot hadn't broken up with her. 

I tack the picture back on the wall, covering it once more with 
the photo of Renny and me and our bikes. 

There’s a wicker basket full of magazines, and I grab the issue 
of Seventeen from the top of the pile. In my early teen years, every 
girl I knew read this magazine. I pull out a few more magazines — 
and find a 1996 issue of Cosmopolitan with Cindy Crawford on the 
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cover, and it feels as though someone’s just opened a window and 
let in a blast of arctic air. This is what Renny took from Nutmeg 
Market the day I realized she'd begun to shoplift. Cluny and I were 
riding by on our bikes, and Renny was walking out of the mar- 
ket with some friends. I saw her pull a magazine from under her 
sweater and hold it up like a trophy. 

When I went into her room that night, I found her sitting at the 
vanity in her bathroom, trying on lipstick. Green Day was blasting 
on her portable CD player. Cosmo lay splayed on the floor. 

I pointed to the magazine. “I know you stole that.” 

She glanced at me in the mirror. “What?” 

“I saw you coming out of Nutmeg Market. I know you stole the 
magazine. You had it under your sweater.” _ 

She shrugged. “So I take things sometimes. So what?” 

“You shouldn't do that,” I said. “It’s wrong. And your're going to 
get caught. Why don’t you just buy it?” 

“Because I don’t have the money.” 

“Then ask Mom,” I said. 

“Grace, butt out,” she said. “I can take care of myself.” 

After that, I worried about anything new she brought home— 
jewelry, clothes, CDs, magazines, makeup—wondering if she’d 
bought it with her allowance or if she’d stolen it, wondering when 
she'd get caught. But she didn’t. She never got caught. 

There’s a knock on the door. I sit still, hoping if I don’t make a 
sound, whoever is out there will go away. 

“Grace, are you in there?” It’s Dad. 

I remember the disappointment Renny and I felt as kids when 
we discovered that our secret room wasn’t as secret as we'd 
thought—that our parents had known about it for years. When 
I was ten, I overheard Mom say something to Dad about the girls’ 
little hideout. 

My father knocks again. I don’t want to talk about Renny any- 
more. I glance at the cover of Cosmo. Cindy Crawford’s brown eyes 
stare back at me. My parents don’t know about the shoplifting. Or 
anything else. And I’m not about to tell them. 

I hear Dad’s footsteps recede down the hall. I return the copy 
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of Cosmo to the stack of magazines, and I sit there on the old sofa 
cushion, under the pink light, wishing Renny were with me, oe 
ing I’d never done what I did on that last day. 


Chapter 9 


THE NEXT MORNING, ON THE KITCHEN COUNTER, I find a manila 
envelope with my name scrawled on the back in Dad’s handwriting. 
Inside is something I haven't seen in at least a decade—A// She Ever 
Knew, my college script from Essentials of Screenwriting, junior 
year, Mrs. Semple. Clipped to the cover page is a note: 


Grace, 

I, more than anyone, know how special and talented you are. Here 
1s gust one example from your college days. Very impressive! Please 
read this and believe that I beheve in you. 

With much love, 

Dad 


Ever since I was little, my father has left things for me to find at 
times when I’m upset, especially when I’m upset with him. Once, he 
left a pair of his old eyeglasses on my bureau, along with a poem he 
wrote about needing to see more clearly. Another time, he left a pair 
of my baby shoes on my pillow, with a note that said he would never 
be more than a few footsteps away. And now he’s done it again. 

But I’m not sure I want to look at my college screenplay. I don’t - 
think it was all that good, and I still feel a bit guilty about the A 
that Mrs. Semple gave me. I guess she thought she was doing me 
a favor. She knew how many times I’d rewritten the ending, that I 
couldn’t seem to get it right. 

A story about a young woman whose sister has terminal cancer 
can really go in only one direction. Yet one of my versions included 
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a last-minute miracle cure developed by a handsome physician/love 
interest. Another featured the discovery that the sister’s perfectly 
normal X-rays had accidentally been switched with those of a ter- 
minally ill patient. And those were the most credible of the bunch. 

The night before the project was due, I jettisoned the ending 
altogether, and the next day I turned in an unfinished script. I re- 
member Mrs. Semple looking at me with her quiet blue eyes and 
saying, Someday you'll write the ending. 

On the way out the door, I put the script on the Chippendale 
chest. Maybe I'll look at it later. 


AFTER a morning sorting through piles of stuff on the worktable 
at the bike shop, taking pictures of parts and making new labels 
with names and photos on them, I’m now pedaling down Main 
Street with Mitch. I’m on a rental from the shop, a Trek road bike, 
and Mitch is slightly ahead of me, on his own carbon-fiber Trek. I 
overheard Kevin say it cost eight thousand dollars. 

“Really,” Mitch says, “all you'll need is a little training and you'll 
be able to handle the Dorset Challenge. You don’t have to do the 
_ fifty-mile ride. There’s one that’s twenty-five.” 

Twenty-five miles. I’m not so sure I can do that, although the 
Trek feels pretty good, much lighter and quicker than my old 
Raleigh. I have a sense of liberation being outside, my own legs pro- 
pelling me, the freewheel making its soft ticking sound as I coast. 

Soon we're off Main Street, heading down quiet roads where 
graceful trees dip their branches and the air is cooler. Mitch waves 
me forward, and I ride up beside him. “I think we'll do about ten 
miles,” he says. “Round-trip.” 

“Are you crazy? That’s too far.” 

“No, it’s not. You can do it.” 

I give him a dirty look. “Where are we going?” I ask. 

“You'll see.” 

“Just don’t take me on a ton of big hills. Or any.” 

“Grace,” he says as we go around a bend, “you can't avoid hills. 
This is Connecticut, remember. Not Manhattan.” 

A half hour later we're on a road where houses are tucked back 
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in the trees. I’m winded. We've been up and down a number of 
hills—some small, some not so small—and Mitch still refuses to 
tell me where we're going. I see another hill ahead. This one’s so 
big it looks as if it goes straight up. I downshift, and I downshift 
again, and pretty soon I’m all the way down to first gear, and I’m 
still struggling. Mitch, who is ahead of me, finally turns, and when 
he sees how far behind I am, he rides down the hill to rejoin me. 

“You okay?” he asks as he pedals alongside me. He’s not even 
winded. - 

Huff, puff “Can | get off "—huff, puff—“and walk it up?” 

“What kind of trainer would I be if I let you do that?” 

Huff, puff “A nice one?” 

“Sorry. Keep going. You can do this, Grace. You're not going to 
let a little hill get in your way.” 

A big mountain is more like it. All I can see ahead of me is hill, 
hill, hill. My legs are on fire, but I keep pedaling. 

Mitch pedals on ahead a little and circles back again. “Do you 
know where we are?” 

Huff, puff. “No idea.” 

“Then it'll be a nice surprise when we reach our destination.” 

The surprise for me will be getting there at all. When Mitch 
finally says, “Almost there,” I manage to pull out my last ounce of 
energy and make it to the top. 

I straddle the bike and lean over the handlebars, trying to catch 
my breath. In the distance, through the trees, I can see the blue 
of Long Island Sound. I pull out my water bottle and take a long 
drink. Mitch does the same. 

“Come on. You can coast the rest of the way there,” he wake 

“Where is aoe Where are we going?” 

“You'll see.” 

I let out a loud sigh, half fatigue and half frustration, and then — 
we fly down the other side of the hill, trees whizzing by, my hands 
on the brakes, gently controlling my descent. I tilt back my head 
and let the breeze cool my neck. At the bottom, Mitch turns onto a 
dirt road marked by a sign: Bratton Point LicHTHOUsE. 

“Tve never been out here,” I say, pulling up next to him. 
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He looks at me as though I’ve told him I’ve never eaten a potato. 
“How could you never have been to the lighthouse?” 

“T don’t know. I just haven't.” 

We ride to the end of the road, where a long, grassy stretch of 
land juts into the water. An old two-story house stands in the mid- 
dle of the land, its pristine white walls blinding against the cobalt 
sky, its red roof like a brilliant smile. Attached to the oat side of 
the house is a white lighthouse. 

We leave our bikes in the driveway and walk across the grass, 
past the house and lighthouse, to where the lawn recedes and turns 
to boulders and rocks and the water takes over. The sound stretches 
around us, a small chop licking up a bit of froth. 

“It’s beautiful here.” 

“Was it worth the ride over the hill?” 

“Every last breath,” I say. Then I realize I'll have to do the whole 
thing again. “But I’m not looking forward to the trip back.” 

“Oh, we don’t have to go the same way. We can avoid the hill.” 

“What? Then why didn’t we avoid it coming here?” 

He smiles. “You needed to know you could do it.” 


“So you VE really never been here,” Mitch says as we sit down on 
a flat rock by the water, the lighthouse to our left. 

“No. Maybe I’m just spoiled, growing up on the water and all. 
It’s always been right there in my backyard.” 

“You must be a good swimmer, then.” 

“I’m okay. My sister was the real swimmer. She was on a team 
when she was a kid. She did a lot of team things, a lot of athletics.” 
I laugh. “She tried to coach me in some of the sports we did in 
school, but it didn’t help—I was hopeless.” 

“You must miss her. It sounds like you were really close.” 

I reach down and pick up a handful of the broken shells that lie 
scattered among the rocks. “Yeah, I do miss her,” I say, studying 
the shards. We sit in silence, and I listen to the water lap against 
the rocks. “The thing is,” I finally say, “it never should have hap- 
pened. She shouldn’t have been driving. Not when she was upset.” I 
gaze at the water. “And not when she’d been drinking.” 
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“What happened?” Mitch asks, his voice quiet. 

It seems like such a simple question, but the answer is com- 
plicated. “It started with a guy,” I say. “Elliot Frasier.” I wipe my 
hands, and the shards of shell fall onto the rocks. “They dated all 
senior year, and then he broke up with her. But that was only part 
of it. The other part was that Peter and I were kind of getting to- 
gether. And Renny didn’t want to hear about it.” 

“Because of her own situation.” 

“Yes. She was angry with Elliot and jealous of me. And she’d 
been drinking. It was a bad combination. I should have left her 
alone. You know . . . stayed out of her way. We got into a fight and 
said some nasty things. The kind of things siblings say, I guess. But - 
they usually get the chance to apologize.” | 

Mitch looks at me. “I’m sorry, Grace.” 

“Yeah,” I say. “So am I.” 


“Does somebody live here?” I ask as we walk across ae grass and 
stop in front of the lighthouse. 

“Not anymore,” Mitch says. “The light’s been automated. People 
used to live here, though. There were lighthouse keepers here start- 
ing in 1827, when the owner of the land sold it to the federal gov- 
ernment. The government built the original lighthouse and a little 
residence and hired the former owner as the first me 

“And when did the last keeper leave?” 

“T think it was around 1987,” Mitch says. “That’s when the Coast 
Guard automated the light.” 

I look at the lighthouse and the attached residence and wonder 
what it would have been like to live here. “There’s something so 
romantic about it, the idea of neti by a lighthouse.” 

“T’'ve always thought so, too,” he says. He turns to me and smiles, 
and all of a sudden he leans in. He looks into my eyes, and I think 
he’s going to kiss me. And I realize I want him to kiss me. I close 
my eyes, and as I’m waiting for it to happen, someone calls out. 

“Excuse me, are these your bikes?” 

I open my eyes. A short sturdy-looking man stands in the drive- 
way by a green pickup truck. The name Anderson’s Lawn & 
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Landscaping is on the door. Three other men step out of the truck. 

“Yes,” Mitch says. “They’re ours.” 

“You'll need to move them,” the short man says. “I’ve got to pull 
this truck in here.” 

Mitch looks at me. “Guess we'd better go.” 

“Right,” I say, but as we walk to the bikes, I’m scrambling to fig- 
ure out what just happened, trying to wrap my head around it. Was 
he going to kiss me? I don’t think I imagined that. Was I going to 
let him? I was. I know I didn’t imagine that. 


I RIDE in front on the return trip. It’s almost five o'clock, and 
we're cycling along the back of the village green, when I see Peter 
leaving Ernie’s with a takeout bag in his hand. He’s wearing a pair 
of jeans that fit him perfectly and a charcoal-gray T-shirt, and I 
just want to kill him for the way he stood me up yesterday. 

I pedal faster until I'm almost alongside Peter’s parked Audi. As 
he’s about to open the door, I give the hand brakes a hard squeeze, 
and the bike skids to a stop beside him. 

He does a double take. “Grace? Look at you. What are you doing 
on that bike?” He’s all friendly, as if nothing’s happened. 

“T’m riding it,” I say, pretending nothing’s happened as well. “I’m 
training for the Dorset Challenge.” 

“What’s the Dorset Challenge?” 

“You haven’t heard of it? It’s a very demanding bike ride being 
held on the Fourth of July.” 

Mitch pulls up beside me, and before he can say anything, : 
grab on to his arm. “And speaking of training, here’s my trainer.” 
I smile. “Peter Brooks, this is Mitch Dees. Mitch, Peter Brooks.” 

The two men eye each other. “You're the movie director,” Mitch 
says as they exchange a perfunctory handshake. 

“Guilty as charged,” Peter says. “And I guess youre the trainer.” 

“Ah, I’m not really a trainer. Although I am training Grace. I 
make an exception for her.” He glances at me. “She’s special.” 

I feel myself start to blush. 

“That’s nice of you,” Peter says, but there’s a slight edge to his 
tone. Now he’s the one looking at me. “Yes, Grace is special.” 
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“We had quite a ride,” I say. “Mitch took me to the Bratton Point 
Lighthouse. He knew all about its history. It was fascinating.” 

“Oh, really?” Peter says. 

“I’m a history buff,” Mitch says. “I Hah it at Thatcher.” 

“And he helps his dad at the Bike Peddler in the summer,” I add. 
“He cycles a lot. That’s why he’s in such great shape.” 

“T have a bike,” Peter says a little defensively. 

“I’m sure it’s very nice,” I say as I check my watch. “Well, we'd — 
better be going.” I slide back onto my seat. Then I smile. “Oh, sorry 
I didn’t catch you yesterday.” 

Peter gives me a quizzical look. “What do you mean, yesterday?” 

I keep the smile on my face. “You told me to come visit you at the 
set, so I did. I was right outside the Sugar Bowl.” 

“You were there?” Peter asks. “Yesterday?” 

“Yes. But your production assistant wouldn't let me in. He said 
my name wasn't on the list.” 

Peter’s eyebrows draw together. “You're kidding me. I told Rob 
Nagle to put you on the list.” 

“Well, I guess Rob Nagle didn’t do it. Although he reas have 
put Regan Moxley’s name on there. She walked right in.” 

Peter puts his arm around me and pulls me close. “Grace, I’m 
sorry. I had no idea. Why would I invite you and then not arrange for 
you to be let in?” He shakes his head. “Ill have Rob’s ass in a sling. 
I'll have him fired. How about that?” He grins, and his eyes sparkle. 

I feel myself begin to thaw. It was just a mistake. Why did I jump 
to conclusions? “I guess firing him would be a good start.” 

Peter laughs and gives me a squeeze. “Okay, you've got it.” 

“Grace,” Mitch says, looking a little impatient, “I think we'd bet- 
ter be getting back.” 

“Just one more thing,” Peter says, pulling his arm a little tighter 
around my waist. “I’m going to be one of the judges at the apple-_ 
pie contest at Founder’s Day this Saturday, and I was wondering if 
you'd go with me.” 

“You're going to be a judge?” I say. “I’m impressed.” 

“It’s not that big a deal,” Mitch says as he inspects his front brake. 

“T’ve done it before.” 
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“Well, I know about eating apple pies,” Peter tells me. “But I 
don’t know anything about judging them.” 

“You'll be fine,” I say. “I don’t think they’ll ask for your judging 
credentials.” 

“No, they won't,” Mitch says. “I told you, I’ve done it.” 

Peter gives him an exasperated look and then returns his atten- 
tion to me. “So do you want to go? I can pick you up at noon.” 

Founder’s Day with Peter. I’m jumping for joy inside. “I’ll meet 
you there,” I say. Did Mitch’s shoulders just slump a little? “I’m go- 
ing in the morning with Cluny and Greg and their girls.” 
_ “Then Pll call you when I get there,” Peter says. He leans over 

and whispers, “I hope all is forgiven.” 
“Yes,” I whisper back. “All is forgiven.” 


Chapter 10 


“CLUNY, IT’s NOT THAT GOoD. Please put it back.” She’s holding my 
college screenplay, having plucked it from the Chippendale chest in 
the hall. 

“No. I want to read it. Let me be the judge of how good or bad 

it is.” 
“But I never finished it.” I try to grab the script from her, but she 
dodges me and slips out of the house with it. “This would be like 
me paging through some sketchbook you had when you were in 
college,” I say as we walk toward Greg's Tahoe. 

“I wouldn’t mind if you looked at my old sketchbooks. They're 
still me. My work was a lot simpler back then, but I’m not ashamed 
of it. And you shouldn't be ashamed of yours, either.” 

“Tm not ashamed. I just . . .” I don’t finish the thought, because 
I’m not sure what the thought is. Am I ashamed of it? Or am I 
ashamed that I’m not doing something better with myself and 
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the screenplay is a reminder of that? Maybe it’s a little bit of both. 
Could my father be right? Do I have more talent than I’m giving 
myself credit for? Am I afraid to take a chance? 


Ciuny’s six-year-old daughter, Morgan, grabs my hand as we 
stroll down Main Street toward the middle of town, where the 
Founder’s Day celebration is taking place. “Aunt Grace, my friend 
Lilly says they've got funnel cake.” 

“Really. Then we'll have to get some, won't we?” 

Cluny sighs. “You're corrupting her.” 

“No, I think it’s this Lilly who’s corrupting her. And anyway, 
they can’t eat carrot sticks all the time.” 

“What’s funnel cake?” asks Elizabeth, who is four. 

“What’s corrupting?” Morgan asks. 

“We'll explain later,” Greg tells them. 

Up ahead a blue-and-white banner hangs over the road. Happy 
375TH BIRTHDAY Dorset! It’s just crying out for a comma. Happy 
Three Hundred Seventy-fifth Birthday. Pause. Dorset. If only I had a 
Sharpie that big. 

The girls skip ahead with their father. Cluny turns to me. “So 
tell me what’s really going on with Mitch.” 

“Nothing. I told you, we delivered a bike and he bought a pie.” 

“And you took a romantic walk in the orchard.” 

“No, we didn’t. It was just a walk.” 

“Okay, but the next day you rode bikes to the lighthouse.” 

“He’s training me for the Dorset Challenge. He wanted to take 
me up this monster hill.” 

“Tf he made a pass, it sounds as if he’s training you for more than 
the Dorset Challenge.” . : 

“Cluny, stop. Honestly. I don’t even think he was making a pass. 
I think I kind of imagined it. And anyway, everything’s great now 
with Peter. I was so relieved when he told me the whole deal with 
the movie shoot was just a mistake.” 

“So you didn’t have any other outings with Mitch.” 

“No, that was it. He wasn’t even in the shop the past two days. 
He went to a bike race.” 
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“Youre really going to ride in that bike outing?” 

“T don’t know. There’s a route that’s twenty-five miles. It’s a lot 
better than fifty, but it still seems like a long way.” We walk in 
silence for a bit. Then I stop. “Hey, would you ride in it with me?” 

“Oh, Grace, I can’t. I run and do my yoga, but I’m not in ae 
cling shape.” 

“Neither am I. Come on, Cluny, please. I'd really like to show 
Regan Moxley I can do it. Wouldn’t you>” 

She raises her eyebrows and lets out an extended sigh. “Well, I 
guess when you put it that way... Yeah, okay.” 

“Yay!” I give her a hug. 

We walk to the Founder’s Day entrance. A volunteer hands us pro- 
grams. Games on the Green, Apple Pie Contest, Revolutionary War 
Reenactment, ‘Tara Jones Dance Studio, Zip Roddy Quartet . . . 

We pass booths selling oysters, burgers, barbecue chicken, and 
fried clams. I study the people going by: teenagers in ripped jeans, 
fathers with children on their shoulders, mothers with babies in 
front packs, toddlers in strollers, dogs in strollers, dogs on leashes, 
college girls in short-shorts, elderly people with canes. At the 
Dorset Historical Society booth two women in hooped skirts and 
aprons are handing out pamphlets about the history of the town. 

Greg offers to take the girls to see the red engine on display from 
the Dorset Fire Department and then to visit the bounce house, 
their favorite part of any celebration. “You know, once they get in 
there, we'll probably never see them again,” he tells Cluny. 

“That’s fine,” she says. “As long as they end up in a good home.” 

It’s about twelve thirty when I get a call from Peter telling me 
he’s here. “But they've got us in a tent,” he says. “And they're not 
letting anyone in but the judges.” 

“Wow. Serious business.” 

He laughs. “Yeah, guess so. I'll call you as soon as I’m done.” 

It’s close to two when he calls again and tells me the results are 
being tallied. I arrive at the tent to find dozens of people assembled 
there. The front flaps of the tent are parted to reveal a long table 
inside, strewn with the remains of about twenty-five pies. 

I spot Peter talking to some people by another table. He’s wear- 
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ing a white button-down shirt, dark denim jeans, and a blue blazer. 
I’ve always been a sucker for a blue blazer, and my heart does a little 
jump when I wave and he waves back. 

“Hey, Gracie girl.” He walks over and gives me a kiss. 

“You look so handsome in your blazer.” 

“Thanks,” he says. “I thought I should dress like a judge.” 

“All you're missing is the white wig.” 

“That’s only for pie contests in England, Grace.” 

“Oh, right. I forgot.” 

Peter steers me away from the judging tent. “Let’s go,” he says. 
“T’ve had about all the pie I can take for one day. ] may never eat 
apple pie again. Or even apples.” 

We meander down the street. “So what’s going on? Are things 
better with the movie?” 

“There are always ups and downs. But overall, things are better. 
We're back on schedule. That keeps the studio happy, anyway.” 

“T'm glad.” 

At the edge of the village green, a stout sunburned man with 
a microphone is speaking to a group of about twenty people. “Tl 
need everybody who wants to do the three-legged race right over 
here. Don't be shy, folks. Find a partner, tie two of your legs to- 
gether, and run the length of the field and back. Nothing to it.” 

“Grace!” 

I turn. Cluny and Greg and the girls are walking toward us. 

“Hey, Peter,” Cluny says. “How was the pie contest?” 

“T survived, although I might need to run a couple of miles later 
to make up for it.” 

“We still have room for a few more teams,” the announcer says, a 
hopeful note in his voice. The crowd of onlookers is growing. 

“You could run right now,” Greg says. “In the three-legged race.” 

Peter glances toward the green, where the teams are assembling. 
He turns to me. “Yeah, how about it?” 

“The race?” I expect him to laugh, but he doesn’t. 

“Sure, we could be a team.” 

I can’t believe he’s serious. “No, no.” I cross my arms. “That’s not 
my thing. I mean, you know I’m not very athletic.” 
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“All we have to do is walk fast,” Peter says. “And stay in sync.” 

“It’s not that easy.” 

“Gracie girl. Where’s your sense of adventure?” 

I’m racking my brain to come up with an alternative activity, 
when a familiar voice lags the discussion. “T’ll do the three-legged 
race with you, sweetie.” 

The southern accent, the stlind tone. It’s Regan. Her smile is 
outlined in bright pink lipstick, and she’s showing off her tan size- 
zero legs in black cutoffs so skimpy, I’m not even sure they qualify 
as shorts. I can feel my jaw muscles tighten like vise grips. 

“Tl take him off your li’] ole hands.” She smiles and puts her 
arms around Peter, like a lion about to drag its prey into the lair. 

Peter shoots me a look that makes me think he’s asking for help, 
but then he laughs. “You’re going to run a three-legged race in 
those?” He points to her platform sandals, which are at least four 
inches high. “This I’ve got to see.” 

“Oh, no, Pll just go barefoot, darlin.” She strokes his cheek. 

I can’t stand to see her touch him. “No, you won't.” I grab Peter’s 
hand. “He’s doing the race with me.” 

“Well, that’s a shame,” Regan says with a wink. “’Cause I prom- 
ise you'd come in first with me, Petey.” 

Petey? Nobody has ever called him Petey. 

“Last call for the three-legged race, folks,” the announcer says. 

Peter takes off his jacket and hands it to Cluny. Then he takes 
my hand and leads me to the starting line. A dozen other teams 
are already lined up. The orange pylons on the far side of the green 
seem as though they’re miles away, and I’m beginning to wonder 
what I’ve gotten myself into. © 

“Here you go,” the announcer says, handing Peter a cord to tie 
around our ankles. He steps closer, and I can feel the muscles in his 
leg, the warmth of his body as we stand side by side, his blue jeans 
against my white ones. He ties his right ankle to my left. 

“Okay now, here are the rules.” The announcer takes a few steps 
into the field. “You and your partner have to cross the green and 
go around your pylon.” He points and makes a little loop with his 

finger. “If you fall down or the two of you get separated, you'll be 
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disqualified. The first team back to the starting line wins. Every- 
body got that?” 

I nod nervously and stare at the stretch of lawn in front of us. 

The announcer raises his microphone. “Just a second, folks. 
Looks like we have one more team.” I look over, and I can’t believe 
what I see. It’s Regan. And she’s found herself a partner: Mitch. He 
takes the cord from the announcer, and he and Regan walk to the 
empty lane to our left. There’s only one team between us. 

Mitch ties their ankles together, and he and Regan laugh, and 
there’s something about this little scene I find irritating. 

“No, your /eft leg,” he says, and Regan laughs again. 

“Hey there, Grace,” she calls as she links her arm in Mitch’s. 
“Sorry to hear about your breakup,” she says. 

“My what?” 

- She smiles and glances at Mitch. “He told me.” 

I’m about to say, Told you what? And then I realize what she’s 
talking about. She still thinks the two of us were dating. And he 
told her we broke up! 

Peter gives me a puzzled look. “What’s she talking about?” 

“Nothing,” I say. “Just a joke.” But as I glance back at Mitch and 
Regan, I get a queasy feeling in my stomach. 

Peter swings his arm around my back and pulls me close. I put 
my arm around him. “All right,” he says. “Let’s focus here. Just 
think right leg, middle leg, right leg, middle leg. That's the key.” 

The announcer raises a starter’s pistol, and with a loud crack the 
race begins, Peter and I sprinting away from the starting line. He’s 
a horse that wants to gallop, and I’m a rider who wants to trot, and 
I struggle to keep up with him. 

“Slow down or I'll lose my balance!” I yell. 

Peter slows down, but not by much, and I soon realize why. Re- 
gan and Mitch are coming up‘on our left—Regan, all legs, with her 
black minishorts, and Mitch, the muscles in his a arms flexing as he 
guides her smoothly over the grass. 

I stumble over a dip in the ground, but Peter catches me. Right 
leg, middle leg, right leg .. . Now Regan and Mitch are breezing 


along next to us, their strides so in sync it’s almost eerie. 
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“Good luck catching us! You'll never win!” Regan yells. 

“Oh, yes, we will!” I yell back. “Come on, Peter, faster!” He 
tightens his grip on me, but we’re struggling to keep up. 

Fall, fall, | chant as Regan and Mitch navigate the orange pylon. 
But they don’t fall. And now they’re on their way back. 

Peter and I approach the pylon and hobble around it. “Come on, 
Grace,” he says. “They're ahead of us!” 

They’re way ahead of us. In fact, they’re ahead of everybody 
now. 

Peter pulls me forward as if he’s shifting into high gear. I almost 
lose my balance again. The crowd is screaming and cheering. It’s 
all just a big, loud blur. Then I see Regan and Mitch cross the 
finish line, followed by all the other teams but one, a mother-and- 
son duo. 

In an effort to save our second-to-last place, Peter attempts to 
leap over the finish line. “No!” I yell as I lose my balance and fall, 
taking him down with me. We lie in the grass, his arms around 
me, our ankles still bound by the cord, the finish line under us. 

“T think we lost,” I say, panting. “Sorry.” 

He doesn’t move. He just looks at me. Then he says, “I don’t ac- 
cept your apology, Grace. I'll only accept this.” He slides closer, and 
I gaze into his eyes. He reaches out and touches my hair, and then 
he kisses me. His lips are warm and soft. The kiss keeps going and 
going, and even though I’m not standing, I feel a little weak in the 
knees, a little dizzy. When I open my eyes, he’s looking at me in a 
kind of dreamy way. I think he’s about to say something. And then 
I hear a voice above us. 

“Well, that was quite a finish.” 

I look up. It’s Mitch. He’s holding a trophy with a little gold cup 
on it. I can feel my face turning red. 

“Hey, Mitch,” I say as I struggle to untie the knotted cord that 
binds my leg to Peter’s. “Congratulations.” 

“Here, I'll get that,” Peter says, and a moment later we're sepa- 
rated and we stand up. I brush the dirt off my clothes and look 
around for Mitch, but he’s gone. He’s vanished into the crowd, as 
though he were never there. 
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PETER TAKES MY HAND, AND we walk to the edge of the green 
and onto the street. I’m still spinning from the kiss, when I no- 
tice a man waving and coming toward us. Trailing behind him is a 
cameraman. 

“Peter,” Mark says, clapping him on the shoulder. “Thanks again 
for the interview.” 

_ “Yeah, sure. No problem.” Peter turns to me. “Do you know 
Mark McKechnie? Channel Twenty-two?” 

“No, I don’t think we've met,” I say. 

Peter introduces us. “Grace also grew up in Dorset,” he tells 
Mark. “We hadn't seen each other in years, and we both ended up 
here in town at the same time.” He puts his arm around me and 
kisses the top of my head, and I feel a little zimg go through my 
body. “Must be fate,” he says. He looks at me. “Mark did a little 
interview with me before the pie contest.” 

Mark smiles, and his large teeth gleam. “We also got some foot- 
age of the race—the winners and . . . uh, the losers. 1 was wonder- 
ing if I could maybe get you to say a few words about it on tape. I’m 
doing a little montage of the whole day here.” 

Peter laughs. “We came in dead last, in case you didn’t notice. 
And it’s all Grace’s fault.” He gives me a playful jab in the ribs. “So 
maybe you should ask her.” 

“Right.” I jab him back, less playfully. 

“Oh, and she lives in Manhattan now, so you can put a nice 
‘small-town girl goes to the big city and comes back’ spin on it.” 

Mark looks at me. “You know what? We could do that. How 
about it, Grace?” . 

What? He can't be serious. “You really want to oie a me?” 

“Yeah,” Mark says. “I'll just ask you a few questions.” 

He is serious. I stare at the grass stains on my white jeans. “It’s 
just going to be a couple of questions, right?” 

Mark signals to the cameraman, and the next thing I know, I’m 
standing on the side of the street with the camera pointed at me. 
Mark asks when I moved from Dorset, how often I come back, and 
what I like best about Founder’s Day. After a few questions about 
the race, he changes the subject. “So youre here on vacation?” 
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“Yes,” I say, deciding I'll leave out the lost job, lost boyfriend, and 
temporarily lost apartment. 

“And how are you spending your vacation in your hometown be- 
sides coming to Founder’s Day?” 

“Tm working,” I tell him, feeling very purposeful. 

This elicits raised eyebrows. “You mean, you have a job? While 
youre here on vacation? That’s very enterprising.” 

“Yes, I have a job. I’m working at the Bike Peddler.” 

“The Bike Peddler,” Mark says. “Now there’s a business that’s 
been around a long time. What are you doing there?” 

What am I doing? Peter gives me a smile and a thumbs-up. I 
can’t let him find out I’m just straightening up a bike-shop work- 
room. He still remembers me as the girl who won the tenth-grade 
essay competition and never lost a spelling bee. I’ve got to make it 
sound as though I’m doing something more important. 

“Well, ’'m ... Im a consultant. I’m consulting.” 

“And what kind of consulting are you doing?” 

I glance at Peter again. Little beads of perspiration trickle down 


“Ty? 


my back. “I’m an organizational . . . um consultant,” I say. “An or- 
ganizational efficiency consultant.” That sounds better. - 

“And what do you do as this consultant to the Bike Peddler?” 

“Well, I have to... you know, organize things to make them 
more efficient.” 

“So right now there’s no efficiency there,” Mark says. 

That’s going a little too far. “I didn’t say that. What I can say—” 

“So tell us what’s going on at the Bike Peddler that they need to 
hire a consultant from New York.” | 

What’s going on? How should I explain this? “Well, I’ve been 
going there since I was a kid, and it’s always been kind of a mess. 
It needs a good makeover. That would help them move ahead, stay 
competitive. I think they just need to embrace change a bit more.” 

“So are you saying the store is a little out of date?” 

“Yes, I think that’s right. They are outdated. I think they could do 
a lot better if they took a really good look at everything that’s there 
and reorganize. That would help them become more efficient.” 


“Well, I’ll bet the folks at the Bike Peddler hadn't even realized 
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how far behind the times they are. I’ll bet they're glad to have you 
help bring them into the twenty-first century.” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to suggest they're not in the—” 

“There you have it,” Mark says, pulling the microphone away. 
“Grace Hammond, organizational consultant from New York City, 
has returned to Dorset. She may have lost the three-legged race, 
but she’s a winner where the Bike Peddler is concerned.” 


THE Zip Roddy Quartet begins to play. The lawn around the 
gazebo is full now, with blankets and folding chairs and people 
everywhere. Peter and I are sitting on the grass sharing fried oys- 
ters and drinking beer. 

“We're scheduled to wrap at the end of the week,” he says, taking 
another oyster from the paper plate. 

I didn’t realize it was going to be so soon. “You are?” I say, won- 
dering what’s going to happen after that. What it means for us. 

“You should come to the shoot on Monday,” he says. “Or, wait 
a minute. Better yet, come on Tuesday. We'll be at the yacht club. 
That'll be more fun.” 

“Will my name be on the list this time?” I’m only half joking. 

“Grace, of course you'll be on the list. Don’t worry. I’m going to 
see to it myself.” 

“Td love to come,” I tell him. 

“When you get there, call my assistant, Cassandra.” He gives me 
her number and says something about the parking lot. “She'll find 
you,” he says. “There won't be any problems this time.” 

We listen to the music for a while and then walk to the far side 
of the green, where there aren’t any people—just a small grove of — 
maple trees. He leans me against a tree and draws me in with his 
blue eyes. He presses his lips to mine and kisses me, and I think 
about the Cinderella Ball and the kiss on the docks. I was just a 
kid then, and now here I am, seventeen years later, with all the 
flotsam and jetsam of those years still swirling around me, holding 
me under water: Renny’s death, my failed love life, my questionable 
career. I open my eyes and see Peter looking at me, and I feel as if - 
I’ve finally come up to the surface. 
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OUTSIDE MY BEDROOM WINDOW, the sun is setting. I’m on my 
bed, propped up with pillows, one of Mom’s decorating magazines 
on my lap. But I’m not looking at it. ’'m gazing at the ceiling, at a 
little square patch of light coming from the windows. I’m thinking 
about Peter and the feeling of his lips on mine, his face against my 
, face, the slight stubble on his cheeks, his arms around me. 

I watch the sun lower itself toward the horizon, and I slump into 
the pillows, my eyelids heavy. I’m in that state just before sleep 
takes over, when the ring of my phone jolts me awake. 

“Grace, turn on the TV right away.” It’s Cluny. “Channel 
Twenty-two. They’re doing a thing on Founder’s Day after the 
commercials. Maybe they’ll show you and Peter in the race.” 

I sit up and rummage through the drawer of the bedside table. 
“Hold on. I’m getting there.” I find the remote and press the Power 
button. Maybe there will be a clip about Peter and me losing the 
race but winning at love. That’s just the kind of thing they do on 
Channel 22, and I usually think it’s corny, but this time I wouldn't 
mind. The television springs to life with a detergent ad. 

Then the Channel 22 News logo pops up, and the anchorman 
says a few animated words about Founder's Day, followed by “Our 
very own Mark McKechnie was there, and here’s what he saw.” 

Mark does a voice-over while the camera zooms in on a long 
table covered with apple pies. There are a few shots of Peter and 
the other judges at the table, with plates lined up in front of them. 
After that there’s a clip of the vintage-car parade and a stop at the 
Historical Society booth. Then, the camera pans across the booths 
and the crowds in the street, and the piece ends. 

“T guess they aren’t showing any footage from the race, but maybe 
that’s just as well,” I tell Cluny. “Td rather not relive our loss.” 

I’m just about to turn off the television when the anchorman 
says, “Our next story is about one of Dorset’s most established busi- 
nesses and how a very savvy former resident is teaching an old dog 
new tricks. We go back to Mark McKechnie for that story.” 

Teaching an old dog new tricks? I don’t like the sound of that. I 
start to get a funny feeling in my stomach, and then I see my face 
on the screen. 
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“There you are!” Cluny says. 

Oh, no, I look awful. I really could have used a hairbrush. And I 
can’t believe how high and whiny my voice sounds. But my answers 
seem okay. That is, until I mention the job. After that it’s a quick and 
steady decline. It’s always been a mess... . It needs a good makeover .. . 
They need to embrace change . . . By the end of the interview, I've made 
the Bike Peddler sound like a relic from the Stone Age. 

There’s a heavy silence on the other end of the phone. Finally, in 
a kind of dazed whisper, Cluny says, “Grace, why did you say those 
things about the bike shop?” 

“T didn’t mean to, Cluny. Really. It just got out of control. And 
Peter was standing right there. I was too embarrassed to say I was 
only cleaning up the workroom. I wanted him to think I was doing 
something important. Do you think they've seen it?” 

“Scooter? The other guys in the shop? Of course. At least one of 
them will have seen it.” 

I take a deep breath. “So what do I do now?” 

There’s another long silence. “I don’t know, Grace. Go in there 
on Monday and apologize. What else can you do?” 

We hang up, and I fall back against the mattress, my eyes on the 
ceiling. The little patch of light that was there before is gone. 


Chapter 11 


Monbay MORNING BRINGS A STEELY SKY filled with black smoky 
clouds and air so heavy, I can taste the ozone. The few people on 
Main Street scurry along, as though sensing they'll get caught in a 
downpour at any moment. . 

I'm relieved to find a parking space right across the street from 
the bike shop; I'll be able to make a beeline to my car if it’s pouring 
at the end of the day. I’m standing by the car, trying to stuff my 
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phone and notebook into my bag, when I drop the notebook. It 
lands, open, on the street, and when I pick it up, I see handwriting 
on one of the pages. But it’s not my handwriting; it’s my father’s. 

It’s a poem about seeds—how they blow around looking for a 
place to land and take root, and whether there are seeds that blow 
around forever. I read the poem several times, trying each time to 
come up with a different interpretation, but no matter how I look at 
_ it, I know this poem is about Renny. She’s the seed the wind blew 
away. He’ll always be thinking about Renny. Renny will always 
come first. I take a deep breath to stop my chin from trembling. 
Then I slip the notebook into my handbag and cross the street. 

When I open the door to the Bike Peddler, Kevin is arranging 
new cycling helmets on the shelf. He glances at me. A.J. is ringing 
up a plastic rain jacket for a customer. He gives me a perfunctory 
nod. There are no friendly hellos or chatty conversations. 

As soon as I walk into the workroom, before I even put my hand- 
bag down, Mitch closes the door, and the room feels as though it’s 
been reduced to a closet. He glares at me. 

“Why the hell did you say those things about the store?” 

I stand there, frozen. “I’m sorry,” I say. “Let me explain.” 

“Why did you say that we’re—what was 1t?—we're not com- 
petitive, we're old-fashioned and behind the times, and we need to 
come into the twenty-first century.” Mitch grabs an old cable from 
the worktable and throws it into the trash. The muscles in his face 
are taut. 

“T didn’t mean to say all of that stuff. The news guy was pushing 
me into it. I tried to explain at the end, but he wouldn't let me.” 

“Looks as if you didn’t try hard enough, because it sounds like 
we're a bunch of idiots here. Why did you do it?” 

Thunder rumbles in the distance. I lean against the file cabinet, 
the limbs in my body heavy and useless. It was all because of Peter. 
Because I wanted to impress Peter. But I can’t tell that to Mitch. “I 
didn’t mean to do anything that would hurt the store. The interview 
just got away from me. I guess I didn’t realize what I was saying.” 

“It got away from you? You didn’t realize what you were saying? 
How could you not realize—you, the girl with the Sharpie who 
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came in here correcting our flyers? Isn’t that your special talent— 
understanding language? And now you want me to believe you had 
no control over your own words?” 

My words. My special talent. He’s right. I should have been able 
to control my words. But he’s hitting me in my most vulnerable 
spot, making me feel like a failure at the one thing I know I can do. 

I cross my arms. “You know, maybe the store could use a little 
updating. Did you ever think of that? It’s basically been this way for 
the past thirty years.” 

“Are you serious?” he says. “You come in here knowing absolutely 
nothing about bikes and tell me what we need to do?” He looks at 
me with disgust, takes a wrench off the table, and throws it into 
one of the drawers. 

“Yes, you need updating. Look around. Maybe you’d get more 
business if you straightened the place out a little. Once every thirty 
years wouldn't be so bad.” I pull the wrench out of the drawer 
where Mitch tossed it and drop it into the drawer where it belongs. 

He takes a step closer. “You know, when we were in the apple 
orchard and at the lighthouse, I thought we knew each other better. 
I thought maybe I could trust you. But it’s clear you don’t belong 
here. Maybe Hollywood is a better place for you.” 

I step closer, too, and now I’m right in his face. “I said I was 
sorry, and I am. You could accept my apology.” 

“Well, the damage is done, so being sorry doesn’t help.” 

“Then I don’t know what else I can do. You just want to be an- 
gry, so go ahead. Be angry. See how far that gets you. Good luck 
with it.” I kick a small box lying on the floor. It breaks open, and 
hundreds of bolts go flying under the worktable, behind the bikes 
and wheels, around the trash can. And then everything is quiet. 

“I can’t have you working here anymore,” Mitch says, lowering 
his voice, his gaze fixed on the upended box. 

“What do you mean?” Rain begins to tap against the roof. 

“This isn’t working out, Grace. My dad doesn’t know about the 
TV story. He didn’t see the news. Thank God. So I want you to 
go out there and tell him . . .” He glances around the room—at 
the new crates, with their neat labels; at the new pegboard, where 
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I've got the cone wrenches and the spoke wrenches and the headset 
wrenches neatly displayed. “Tell him whatever excuse you want to 
give for why you have to leave.” He picks up the broken box and 
tosses it into the trash. “And then go.” 


WueEN I open the workroom door and step into the store, I’m 
greeted by the sound of rain crashing against the plateglass win- 
dows. Thunder rumbles. For a moment I can’t move. I stand by the 
counter biting my lip, trying to calm myself. It’s just a job. Just a 
temporary job. It wasn’t meant to be anything more than that. 

I peek into the office. Scooter is at the desk thumbing through a 
catalog. I give a gentle rap on the doorjamb. “May I come in?” 

He looks up. “Hey there, Grace. Sure, come on in. Have a seat.” 

I sit down on the folding chair opposite the desk. I don’t want to 
tell him I’m leaving. I know I have to, but I don’t want to. 

“What have you got there, Scooter?” 

“Oh, this?” He closes the catalog and holds it up. Raleigh 1970. 
The finest bicycles made in England. 

“Nineteen seventy,” I say as he hands the booklet to me. I leaf 
through a few of the pages, contemplating the simple, odd-looking 
contraptions bikes were back then. “Where did you get this?” 

“I have a little collection up there.” Scooter nods toward the 
shelves above the computer, where dozens of books and catalogs are 
packed together. “I like to browse through them sometimes.” 

“These old bikes are kind of nice,” I say. “They’re simple. They 
don’t look nearly as sleek as today’s bikes, but I like them.” 

“Oh, they were sleek for their day,” Scooter says. 

“Do you think bikes were better then? I mean, made better?” 

He runs a hand through the thin strands of his white hair. 
“What I liked about the old bikes like yours was that they were 
mostly handmade. There was a lot more craftsmanship to them. 
And they were made of steel, not aluminum or carbon fiber, like 
today’s bikes. So they're a lot more durable. The older bikes were a 
lot simpler, too, like you said. Fewer gears, simple shifters. They're 
sure a lot easier to work on.” 

“So you like the older ones better.” 
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“No, that’s not what I said.” He sits up and leans toward me. | 
“See, with the newer bikes, they’re mass-produced. But you get a 
lot more for the money. You get higher technology, and they're usu- 
ally faster and weigh a lot less. There’s no way a serious racer could 
compete today with an old bike.” 

“So the new bikes are better,” I say. 

Scooter smiles. “Grace, it just depends. You need to know what 
you want in order to decide whether to go with the old or the new.” 
He closes the catalog. “I know you love that old Schwinn. But just 
remember, it’s not good to idealize the past too much.” 

“Well, the old Schwinn is the only bike I have right now,” I 
tell him. And I know I have to say it—that I’m leaving. Te// him 
whatever excuse you want to give him. “Scooter, while we're on the 
subject . . . I'm going to be taking the bike home.” 

“But I don’t think much work’s been done on it yet.” 

“I know, but I have to cut my job here short.” 

He’s got Why? written all over his face. 

“Tm really sorry,” I go on. “But remember the party I told you 
about? The one my mom is giving my dad?” 

“I remember.” 

“It’s this Saturday, and she really needs my help. There’s still so 
much to do, and Mom gets really stressed about this kind of thing. 
We’ve got over a hundred people coming, and I think it would be 
best if I helped her for the rest of the week.” 

“Well, sure, Grace,” he says. “You do whatever you need to do.” 

“Tl come by tomorrow or Thursday, as soon as I can borrow my 
friend’s Jeep, and I'll pick up the bike.” 

“Ah, there’s no rush,” he says. “And you know, you can bring it 
back anytime, and we'll get her done. You've got a lot of credit in 
the bank here. I really like the changes you've made so far.” He 
stands up and steps around the desk. I stand up, too. Then he 
comes toward me with open arms, and I fall into his embrace. 
“We'll miss you,” he says. “Don’t be a stranger.” 

I nod, because that’s all I can do, and I try to keep my eyes from 
tearing. Then I walk away, out of the office and through the store, 
where the rain is still pelting the front windows. Outside, it’s dark. 
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I step out into an avalanche of rain, and I race across the street to 
my car. But I don’t leave. I sit there watching the front door of the. 
bike shop, hoping I might see Scooter. Or A.J. or Kevin. Or Mitch. 
Hoping Mitch might see me out here and tell me he didn’t mean 
to fire me. That I should come back to work. But the door never 
opens. Nobody comes out. And I tell myself again that it was just a 
temporary job. It wasn’t meant to be anything more than that. 


Tue following afternoon, the sun is out again, and all signs of 
yesterday's storm are gone. I pull into the parking lot of the Dorset 
Yacht Club, looking forward to seeing a real movie shoot with my 
favorite director at the helm. 

Toward the left side of the parking lot is a fleet of trucks and 
vans. People are milling around a refreshment tent, talking on 
walkie-talkies and cell phones and smoking cigarettes. | 

I pick up my phone to call Peter’s assistant, Cassandra, and no- 
tice that I’ve got a voice message. It’s the property manager for my 
building, telling me that my ceiling is already fixed. This is turning 
into an even better day than I’d expected. 

I dial the number for Cassandra, and after two rings she picks 
up. “Cassandra Vail.” Her voice is quick, snappy, high-pitched. 

“Hi, Cassandra. This is Grace Hammond, a friend of Peter’s.” 

“Oh, hi, Grace. He told me you were going to call. It’s crazy, but 
every day is crazy. Pll be there in a minute.” 

I’m touching up my lipstick, when I see a girl come around the 
side of the yacht club. A walkie-talkie hangs from one side of her 
belt, a cell phone from the other, and a dozen beaded bracelets 
wind around her wrist. “Grace? I’m Cassandra. Follow me. They’re 
still turning around. We've got fifteen minutes.” 

“Turning around?” 

“Between scenes.” 

I nod, and we walk down the path that runs over the grass and 
along the side of the club. Sailboat riggings clank softly against 
masts and booms, and I can smell oysters and mussels in the air. I 
have to stop for a moment to take it all in, the place that’s been in 
my memory for so long, where Peter and I had our kiss. I want to 
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bring Peter back here to this spot, to relive the magic of that night, 
to make some new magic. I want him to kiss me here again in the 
moonlight, and I want the rest of my life to finally begin. 

“This way,” Cassandra says, and I look up and realize she’s wait- 
ing for me. I follow her to a door, and we go inside, down a hallway 
where the carpeting is covered in brown paper and cables run like 
spaghetti. People from the crew pass us—men with beards, some 
with walrus mustaches and stomachs overflowing their belts. 

I follow Cassandra into a large room. I take in a quick breath. 
I’m in the room where the Cinderella Ball took place. Hundreds of 
silver and white balloons hang in clusters from the ceiling. Yards 
of gossamer fabric are draped in elegant curves from the ceiling. 
Tables scattered around the room are covered in long white cloths, 
and in the center of each table an arrangement of white roses is 
nestled in.a glass slipper. It’s as though I’ve stumbled through a 
time warp back to 1998. 

I can’t move. I can’t speak. All I can do is gaze at the decorations 
and feel my heart swell with joy. And then I realize the room is 
full of people. Crew members in jeans and shorts and T-shirts are 
standing to the side. A woman is touching up a boy’s makeup, and 
another woman is spraying a girl’s hair. There’s a group of teen- 
agers on the dance floor. I spot Peter across the room, in a blue 
button-down shirt and jeans, talking to a woman with a clipboard. 

“Are you okay?” Cassandra asks, and I wonder if I look as hyp- 
notized as I feel. 

“How did this happen?” I whisper, gazing at the balloons, the 
glass-slipper flower eo 

“We're filming a dance scene,” she says. “A high school cau 
She starts to walk across the room, dodging equipment carts and 
lights on stands, detouring around a camera on a dolly. 

I try to keep up with her, but ’m moving in slow motion, not 
quite believing Peter has recreated this night—the best night in my 
sixteen-year-old life, the night before everything crumbled. Every- 
where I look, there’s something I remember. I want to put on my 
emerald-green dress and dance around the room in Peter’s arms. I 
want to go back to that night and never let the next day come. I feel 
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almost dizzy knowing that he cherishes this night as much as I do. 

Cassandra stops a couple of yards from Peter, who is talking to 
a different woman now. He’s got a pair of headphones around his 
neck, and I can’t take my eyes off him. I adore this accomplished, 
brilliant, handsome man who has fashioned this room as a symbol 
of his deep feelings for me. I'd give up my life in Manhattan in a 
second to make a new life with him in L.A. 

The woman standing next to Peter shuffles some papers. “It hap- 
pens again in the other scene,” she says. “Outside the Sugar Bowl.” 

“Yeah, I thought so,” he says. “Well, we're going to have to work 
it out. Let Marty know.” 

She scribbles something and walks away. 

“Peter?” Cassandra says. 

His face lights up when he sees me. “Grace.” He pulls me into 
his arms. “I’m glad you're here.” He glances at Cassandra. “Thanks, 
Cassie. Oh, can you hunt down those new script pages?” 

“Will do,” she says, and then she’s gone. 

“This is . . .” I wave my hand across the room while I try to form 
the words to describe how I feel. “It’s incredible. I didn’t know you 
had a scene like this in your movie.” 

“Yeah. It’s one of the nineties flashbacks. Does it look familiar?” 

“Completely familiar. I can’t believe how you've recreated the 
dance.” I glance at a couple of plastic silver crowns on the table next 
to us. “Right down to the crowns.” 

“I’m glad youre here to see it,” he says. “Tracy, my set designer, 
worked like a demon trying to make my vision come true.” He 
picks up one of the crowns, brushes a lock of hair from my face, 
and places it on my head. “There.” Our eyes meet, and I feel a cur- 
rent run through me. I touch the crown and smile. 

“Moments away, folks!” a man shouts. 

“We'll be sitting together in video village,” Peter says. 

Oh, good. He’s sitting with me. “Where's video village?” 

“It’s just a little place in the back of the room with chairs and 
monitors so we can watch what’s being filmed. I’ll get Cassie to 
take you over, and I’ll be there in a minute,” he says. He picks up a 
walkie-talkie. “Cassie?” | 
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A moment later Cassie reappears and leads me to the back of 
the ballroom where the director's chairs are positioned behind two 
monitors. Two men in business suits and another in jeans are seated 
there, along with two women dressed in jeans and T-shirts. One 
of them is staring at a laptop. The other is thumbing through a 
binder, a stopwatch on her lap. They're all wearing headphones. 

Cassie hands me a set of headphones. “So you can listen to what’s 
going on.” She looks at my hair. “Uh, you might have to move your 
crown, though.” 

“Oh, right.” I adjust the crown, put on the headphones, and sit 
down. : 

A man calls, “Quiet on set!” and everyone settles down. Peter 
takes a seat, too, his arm pressed against mine. I glance at him, and 
I see the two of us living in Malibu in his beach house, waking up to 
the sun and the surf, walking on the shore and dodging the waves. 

I'm thinking about all this when I realize there’s something hap- 
pening on the monitor. They've started the scene, and two young 
actors are on the dance floor doing a slow dance, while other teens 
orbit them like planets around the sun. 

The boy is wearing a navy-blue blazer, and his wavy hair and 
blue eyes remind me of Peter’s. The girl has sandy-brown hair 
styled in long, loose waves, the way I used to wear mine. I wonder 
why she’s wearing the wrong color dress, though. It’s yellow when 
it should be green. 

There’s music; a woman is singing a slow romantic ballad. I’'d 
know the song anywhere: “From This Moment On.” It’s our song. 
I slide to the edge of my seat. The boy and girl begin to talk, and 
within the first couple of lines, I know the two of them are meant 
to be Peter and me. Their words reverberate through me, echoes of 
what we once said. 

“Nice dress, Courtney,” the boy says. 

“You think so?” Courtney looks down shyly. “Thanks, Tom.” 

He nods. “You look really cool. I usually don’t see you dressed up.” 

“Yeah, I guess I just never have the chance.” Another couple 
dances closer to Courtney and Tom, and Courtney smiles and 
waves to them over Tom’s shoulder. 
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I want to lose myself in the moment and the memory, but I can’t 
stop thinking about the dress. That yellow is so brash. It should be 
green. And strapless. Peter glances at me and gives my fingers a 
little squeeze. 

Courtney gives Tom’s tie a tug. “You look nice, too,” she says. 

“I borrowed this tie from my dad. I couldn’t find mine. I guess I 
got a little too stoned.” He laughs. 

What is he talking about? I don’t remember him being stoned. 
Is he getting this confused with some other dance? Or have I mis- 
understood the whole night? 

Tom looks at his necktie, and his eyes go dark. “Actually, I just 
took it. I didn’t have a chance to ask him. He and my mom were in 
the middle of another fight.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“Yeah, well”—he looks away—“that’s how it’s been lately. It’s 
always yelling and fighting. Mom thinks Dad’s cheating on her. I 
don’t know if it’s true, but he does act really weird sometimes.” 

I glance at Peter and wonder what’s going on. This isn’t the con- 
versation we had. This isn’t our night. 

On the monitor two boys are goofing around doing a head- 
banging dance. One of them runs into Tom, almost knocking him 
down. “Hey, watch it, Greeley!” Tom shouts. 

“What’s your problem, Baxter?” Greeley says. 

“You almost knocked me down, you jerk.” 

Greeley scrunches up his face. “You're the jerk.” 

The next second they’re shoving each other, and then they’re on 
the floor, fists flying. Courtney is screaming, and the other kids, 
all huddled around the two boys, are screaming as well. 

“That’s enough. That’s it!” A man pushes his way through the 
crowd and pulls the boys apart. 

“And cut!” Peter shouts. The actors stay in their places. 

This is crazy. This isn’t what happened. He’s not telling it the 
right way. He didn’t say anything to me about his father cheating 
on his mother, and that fight never took place. The whole thing is _. 
off. The room feels hot, stuffy. My forehead is throbbing. I pull off 
the headset, and the silver crown falls to the floor. 
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I turn to Peter. “I think I need to go. I feel a little nauseous.” 

He lays his palm against my cheek. “Hmm. You are warm. We've 
got a medic here. Maybe we should call her.” 

“No. Thanks. I just need to go home.” 

He looks worried. “T’'ll have Cassie walk you out.” 

“No, no. Please. I'll be fine. Just let me go.” 

I step away from the chairs and the monitors, Peter calling after 
me, telling me he’ll be in touch later to make sure I’m all right. I 
head toward a set of doors in the back. 

Doesn’t he remember? We danced and talked and walked out- 
side. We went down to the docks, and the water sparkled as if it 
were made of a million stars. And he leaned toward me and said, 
“Hey, you,” and then he kissed me. He doesn’t even have the kiss in 
the scene. He has a fight instead. A fight that never happened. He’s 
taken my best night and ruined it. I need to hang on to that night. 
Otherwise, what will I have left? . 

Once I’m in the car, the engine catches, and I press my foot hard 
on the gas. The VW lurches forward, taking me away from the 
parking lot and the yacht club and my green dress and our dance 
and the dock and the stars and the way Peter looked at me that 
night—and everything that was good and true and beautiful before 
my world collapsed. 


Chapter 12 


IN MY CLOSET, FAR BACK ON THE TOP SHELF, a small plastic bag is 
tucked away. I open the door and reach for the bag, its green let- 
ters still dark against the white background: Woodside/Your Family 
Pharmacy. On my bed, I remove the bottle from the bag and brush 
my fingers over the tiny blue flowers that form a border around the 
name Jardin. Once, a long time ago, it was my favorite shampoo. I 
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twist off the cap and inhale the scent of rose, white lily, and violet. 

Closing my eyes, all I can see is Renny and me. I want to re- 
member the two of us riding our bikes down Harbor Road, sitting 
on the dock with our legs in the water. I want to remember lying 
in the hammock, the tree branches over our heads, the afternoon 
sun blinking down on us. I want the memories from the days when 
we're still kids, the days before anything bad has happened. 

“Renny, I’m sorry,” I say. The words come out in choked sobs, 
tears slipping down my cheeks as I clutch the bottle to my chest. I 
don’t hear my father walking down the hall. He stops at my door. 

“Grace, are you all right?” He looks at me, puzzled. 

I turn away and wipe my eyes. “Not really,” I say, and then the 
tears start again. 

“What's wrong?” He sits down next to me. 

“Doyle? Are you ready?” my mother calls from downstairs. 

“I’m up here,” he says. “In Grace’s room. I think you'd better 
come up, Leigh.” 

I hear Mom’s footsteps on the stairs. The flash of her smile fades 
when she sees us. “What's going on?” 

I clutch the bottle tighter. 

“Grace?” Mom says, quietly drawing out my name. She sits 
down on the ame side of me. “What's got you so upset?” 

“It was all . 

Mom poke at me expectantly. “What? All what?” she asks. 

“It was all my fault.” 

She puts her arm around me. Dad gently pulls the bottle away 
and looks at it. They know it was in the car the night Renny died. 
But they don’t know she bought it for me that evening, after our 
fight, as a peace offering. Like the peace offerings Dad leaves. 
Renny used to do that, too. 

Mom puts the shampoo back in the bag. “Grace, it wasn’t your 
fault. How could it have been your fault?” 

But it was. And my life is such a mess. How stupid I was to be- 
lieve Peter could make everything better, to think he could bring 
back the happiness that died along with Renny. It’s as if I’m stand- 
ing on a shoreline and waves are pulling the sand from under my 
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feet, eroding my foundation. I’ve lost everything. In a few days ll 
be going back to New York, and the only good thing waiting 
me there is a new ceiling. 
“You didn’t have anything to do with the accident,” Dad says. 
“But I did. I had everything to do with it,” I say. “I was here with 
her . . . before it happened. When you were at that cocktail party. 
We got into a fight.” 


I cLosE my eyes and there’s Renny, lying on her bed in her 
camo pants and spaghetti-strap tank top, staring at a bottle of 
fluorescent-yellow nail polish, the Titanic poster on the wall be- 
hind her. 

I’d been out all day, and she turned to me. “So, where were you?” 

I told her I’d been shopping with Cluny and asked what she’d 
done with her afternoon. She shrugged. “Nothing.” 

I could tell she’d been drinking. I’d seen her drunk before—eyes 
glassy, speech thick. “Have you been drinking? You sound weird.” 

“Maybe. What do you care?” 

“You shouldn't drink so much,” I said. “You're going to kill your 
brain cells.” 

She flapped a hand at me. “So let ’em die. I’ve got more where 


~ those came from. What did you buy?” she asked. “Shopping.” 


I told her I bought a skirt. “For tomorrow. I’m going out with 
Peter.” It was to be our first real date. 

“Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater,” she mumbled. She opened the nail 
polish and started to brush it over one of her toenails, but she 
missed, and the neon yellow ended up on her foot. “So Peter’s your 
new boyfriend? Guess so, after that dig kiss and all.” 

I missed the sister who used to play Barbies with me, and ride 
bikes, and paste pictures from teen magazines on the wall of our 
secret space. Now most of the time that sister was unreachable. 

“Youre just jealous because I have a boyfriend,” I said. 

She dabbed at her toes with the nail polish. “Why should I be 
jealous? I’ve had plenty of boyfriends.” 

“I know, but you don’t have one now.” It had only been a few days 
since Elliot Frasier broke up with her. 
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Renny put the cap on the nail polish. “You really think a guy like 
Peter, popular guy like that, wants to date you?” 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” 

“Peter could date anybody. Like Missy Faulkner. He dated her, 
and she’s a junior. I mean, a year older. I don’t think he really wants 
to date you, Grace.” She shoved a pillow under her head. 

“Do you think he just wants to use me? Is that what you're say- 
ing? We've been friends for three years, Renny. I think I know him 
a lot better than that.” 

“Well, good for you, Grace.” She sat up on the bed. “I’m sure he’s 
totally in love with you, then. You know all about him.” 

“I do know all about him. Stop being so mean.” 

“Stop being so mean,” she muttered, imitating me. “What are you 
going to do if Peter wants to have sex? Are you going to tell him 
youre a virgin?” 

“Oh, shut up, Renny!” I started to walk out, and then I turned 
around. “You know what? I totally get why Elliot broke up with 
you. He probably finally figured out what a total bitch you are!” 

“Don't talk about Elliot!” she screamed. She raised her fists. 

“Don’t talk about Peter!” 

For a moment she didn’t move. Then she got up and walked to 
the mirror. She straightened one of the straps on her top and mut- 
tered, “I’m outta here.” 

“Where are you going?” 

She pushed her hair behind her ears. “To a party.” 

“Somebody’s picking you up?” She couldn’t be driving herself. 

She whirled around. “What are you, Mom now with all these 
questions? No, I’m driving.” 

“You can't. You've been drinking.” 

“God, you are Mom. I’m fine. Butt out, Grace. Go try on your 
new skirt. See if you can impress Peter.” She glared at me. 

“You know, you ought to be happy for me that I have a boyfriend. 
But it’s always about you, Renny. Everything always has to be 
about you. If you don’t have a boyfriend, I can’t have one. Well, 
I do have one. So go to your stupid party. Drink fifty beers or a 
gallon of vodka. I don’t care. I hope you go out and get yourself 
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killed!” I saw the shiny glint of Mom’s car keys on Renny’s desk, 
and I picked up the keys and flung them at her. 


I ruRN to my mother. “I wished she were dead, and it happened. 
And I can’t get her back.” 

“Grace, Grace,” my mother says, her arms warm around me. 

Dad kisses the top.of my head. “Sweetheart, listen to me. You—” 

“No, let me say this. I need to say this.” I push them away. “Ever 
since we were teenagers, I always felt I had to walk in her footsteps. 
I hated the first day of school because when the teachers saw my 
name, they’d all ask me the same thing: ‘Are you Renny’s sister?’ 
She preceded me in everything. I was always second best.” I take a 
deep breath. “She was better than me in everything. And I know 
that’s why you loved her more, why you gave her all the attention, 
all of the encouragement. But it made me feel as though I couldn't 
do anything right.” 

Mom puts her hand on my arm. “Oh, Grace. We didn’t love 
Renny more. That’s not true.” 

“There were times,” I go on, “when I wished . . .” I gaze across 
the room, my chin quivering. “When I wished she didn’t ex- 
ist. | wanted her to be gone.” I bury my face in my hands. “And 
that’s what happened. I wasn’t careful about what I said. And my 
words—they set everything in motion, and it couldn't be stopped.” 

“Grace, come on,” my father says. “That’s not—” 

“You don’t understand. I knew about it. I knew about the drink- 
ing. I saw her when she’d been drinking. Lots of times. And I 
should have told you. It was a horrible mistake not to tell you.” 

I glance at my father. He looks pale. 

“You knew she was drinking?” Mom asks. 

It’s happening just how I imagined it would. Now they ov she 
truth. They hate me. And I don’t blame them. 

“Td give anything,” I say, “to change places with Renny. To have 
her be here and me be . . . there. I know that would make things 


_ better for you. I know how much you miss her and everything she 


meant to you. I ruined your lives by doing what I did.” 
“Grace!” Mom says. “Stop right now. That’s not true. Don’t ever 
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say that or even think it. We love you so much, so very much.” 

Dad wraps his arms around Mom and me. “None of what hap- 
pened was your fault, Gracie.” 

“How do you know?” I ask, my head down. “How do you really 
know? Don’t you understand? Words have consequences. That’s 
why we have to be so careful with them.” 

My father lets out a deep breath. “Grace, your sister ae some 
serious problems.” 

My mother clasps my hand between hers. “We knew about the 
drinking. We knew about the pot. We knew about the shoplifting.” 

I look up. “What? You knew?” 

“Parents aren't as unaware as their children think they are,” she 
says. “We tried to get Renny into a program, but she wouldn't go.” 

“Did she ever tell you about that?” Dad asks. 

I shake my head. “No.” 

“She got picked up drinking at Captain Henry’s one night,” 
Mom says. “At two in the morning. Your father had to go down to 
the police station. We were lucky they didn’t arrest her.” 

Captain Henry’s. The police station. It all seems crazy. But then 
I have a memory—a Massachusetts driver’s license and on it the 
photo of a girl with long light brown hair like Renny’s and a birth 
date that made her twenty-one. I discovered it one day when I was 
rummaging around in her makeup. She told me she’d found it and 
was going to send it back to the owner. Looking back, it seems so 
naive of me not to have realized what was going on. 

Dad glances at Mom, whose eyes are misty. “I remember the first 
time I realized the vodka was being watered down,” he says. “And 
the first time your mom discovered a couple of empty beer cans in 
Renny’s closet. You wonder, is this just teenage experimentation? 
But then, over time, you begin to understand the extent of it and 
you know it’s not.” He removes his glasses and rubs the bridge of 
his nose. “Do you remember the summer you visited your cousin 
Jenny in Boston for a week?” 

_ That was the summer I turned fourteen. “Yes, why?” 

“While you were away, your sister tried to commit suicide.” 


I feel the world falling away from me. “What happened?” 
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He takes a deep breath. “Mom found her. On the floor of her 
bathroom, barely conscious. We got her to the hospital, and they 
pumped her stomach. She’d been drinking vodka, and then she 
took Percocet. It would have killed her.” He closes his eyes, and his 
chin trembles. Mom puts her hand on his arm. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about this?” 

“We'd always planned to tell you,” my mother says. “After the ac- 
cident.” She looks down. “But then, a year would go by and another 
year and another, and after a while we didn’t really know how to 
bring it up. I mean, what do you do? Mention it over breakfast one 
morning? We didn’t want you to have to deal with it. You were a kid.” 

“I wasn’t a kid. I was fourteen. And I was her sister.” I try to 
understand their reasoning, but I can't. I feel as though I’ve been 
denied something all these years, something I should have had. 
What an odd turn of events. Here I assume I’m depositing the ugly 
truth on my parents’ doorstep, and it turns out I’m the one who gets 
a dose of the truth. 

“Renny didn’t want you to know,” Dad says. 

Mom clasps her hands. “She was depressed. And maybe she had 
an anxiety disorder. I don’t know. I’m not a psychiatrist. And, God 
knows, she wouldn't see one.” She looks away, tears in her eyes. 

“I’m sorry we didn’t tell you,” Dad says. “But we’re telling you 
now because you've got to let this go.” He looks toward the win- 
dow. “You're right. We did lavish praise on Renny. We did give her 
a lot of attention and encouragement. But we had to. We knew she 
was heading for trouble, and we thought keeping her focused on 
sports and things that were good for her would keep her safe. She 
needed the attention and the encouragement. And it worked. At 
least, for a while. But you . . .” When he looks at me again, there’s 
a weary smile on his face. “We never had to worry about you. You 
were the easy one. You did what you needed to do without any fuss 
or fanfare from us, and you never got into trouble. You just quietly 
went about your business.” 

I'd like to believe him, but I know what I saw in the spiral note- 
book. I know what I saw on the back of the envelope. 

“But youre still writing about her,” I say. “‘She Jeaves them in her 
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wake.’ | saw that line on the back of an envelope. And there’s the 
poem you wrote in my notebook, about seeds that get scattered to 
the wind and blow away. Those things are all about Renny leaving 
us. She’ll always be first in your mind, in your heart.” 

My father’s eyes widen. “Grace, ‘She leaves them in her wake’ is not 
about Renny. It’s a line about a sailboat. It’s literally about a boat’s 
wake. And the one about the seeds”—he pauses, and I see such 
tenderness in his eyes—“that’s actually about you.” 

Everything is suddenly still. “It’s about me?” 

He glances at Mom. “Sometimes your mother and I feel as 
though you've pulled away from us. You hardly ever come home.” 

“And you never stay long when you do,” Mom says. “I hate to 
admit this, but we were secretly happy about the problem with your 
ceiling. At least we knew youd be staying here for a while.” 

Oh, my God. I’ve been that bad? 

“Sometimes it’s almost as though we've lost you, too,” Dad says. 

Lost me? 

I'm watching a movie in slow motion. It’s a movie I’ve seen so 
many times, I thought I knew the beginning, the middle, and the 
end by heart. But now I realize maybe I didn’t. I gaze around the 
room at the mirror framed in seashells, the bookshelves cluttered 
with old novels and poetry books, the jar of sea glass on the bureau, 
and my mother and father, sitting next to me, looking so tired. 

“No, you haven't lost me.” I stretch my arms toward them, and 
they lean in. We huddle and hold one another as tightly as we can. 


Chapter 13 


THAT NIGHT, I LIE AWAKE FOR HouRS replaying events from my 
life, looking at everything through a new filter, feeling as though 
the pieces of the puzzle have come together. When I get up the 
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next morning, the sun is streaming into the room. I push aside the 
lace curtains and stare at the blue of Long Island Sound. I can see 
the place where the float used to be. 

I see the float, too. It’s bobbing in the water, the gray paint 
peeling, sun glinting off the metal ladder. And Renny is there. 
She’s in her pink bikini, standing on the diving board. She laughs 
and bounces a couple of times on the end of the board. Then she 
springs off, makes a high arc, and swan dives into the sound. The 
water closes around her, and there’s a long moment when she’s gone 
and all that’s left is a line of blue. But then she comes to the surface, 
swims a few strokes, and grabs hold of the ladder. She looks toward 
my window and sees me. And then she smiles and waves. 


EVERYTHING is red, white, and blue when Cluny and I drive 
her Jeep down Main Street on our way to the Dorset Challenge. 
American flags unfurl in the breeze outside stores, and planters on 
the sidewalks dazzle with multicolored impatiens. 

~ It’s seven thirty, and in just a little over three hours, the Fourth 
of July parade will be coming down this street. Cluny parks the 
Jeep, and we pull the two bikes from the back—Greg’s blue Giant, 
which she’s riding, and Cluny’s yellow Cannondale, which I’m 
riding. 

We walk the bikes to the village green. Riders are walking 
around the snack table, picking up coffee and Gatorade, grabbing 
slices of bagels, bananas, and oranges. I spot A.J. working at one of 
the registration tables. I don’t know if he’s still angry with me about 
the interview, but I tell Cluny I’m going to talk to him, and I walk 
up and lean the Cannondale against the table. “Hey, AJ.” 

His little hoop earring sparkles when he glances up at me. 
“Grace,” he says, a cautious note in his voice. 

“Tt’s good to see you,” I tell him. “I’m glad you're here, because 
Id like to apologize for that TV interview. I didn’t mean to say 
anything bad about the store. I love the place, and I’d never want to 
hurt anyone there . . . or the business. So I’m sorry, and I hope we 
can still be friends.” I give a tentative smile. 

There’s a moment of silence. Then he smiles, too. “Yeah, sure.” 
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Relief washes over me. “Is Mitch working here?” I ask. 

“No. He’s at the store today,” A.J. says as he hands a plastic bag 
to me and one to Cluny, who has pulled her bike up alongside me. 

I feel a little disappointed. This seems to be a good place for 
détente. 

Cluny and I open our bags. Inside I find a rider number to pin on 
my shirt, coupons from local merchants, a water bottle, and a piece 
of paper that lists roads and mileage. 

“Those are your cue sheets.” A.J. points to my paper. “They’ve 
got the distances you'll be traveling on each road.” 

Cluny and I glance at the sheets. Twenty-four and seven-tenths 
miles. It’s spelled out right there. I look at the list of roads and 
turns—3.2 miles, 4.7 miles, 2.9 miles, 7.6 miles, and on and on. 
And it’s got to be eighty degrees out already. 

“Don’t forget,” A.J. says as he hands a bag to another cyclist, 
“there’s going to be a big breakfast here after the ride. Tulip’s is 
bringing the food.” 

“T'm not sure I'll make it back alive for breakfast,” I tell him. 

“We'll be there,” Cluny says. She gives me a stern look. 

“You can always turn around if you get tired,” AJ. says. “Or call 
me and I'll pick you up. I'll be driving the broom wagon.” 

“The what?” Cluny asks. 

“The van. You know, to help people with flats and things.” 

“T think we'll be fine,” Cluny says, wheeling her bike away from 
the table. I take down A,J’s cell number just in case. 

“Okay, then,” I say as I glance at the toned and muscled riders 
around us. “I guess we'd better get started.” 

The crowd is thinning as riders finish their snacks and get on the 
road. We stash our stuff in our saddlebags, walk the bikes toward 
the edge of the green, and take off down Main Street in a pack of 
colorful bikes and riders. 

By the time we turn onto Sheffield Avenue, a green, leafy, mean- 
dering road, the better riders have sped out of sight, leaving clusters 
of amateurs like me and Cluny. 

As we pass other riders, I’m thrilled to know there are people 
slower than me. We ride around twists and turns and up and down 
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hills, and I keep pedaling, doing my best to stay in the same gear. 

We cycle past an estuary north of Dorset, and the smell of the 
salt marsh fills my lungs. We catch sight of red barns and stone 
walls covered with lichen. We travel along smooth paved roads and 
down dirt roads that jostle us in our seats. I’m feeling pretty good. 
Actually, I’m feeling great. 

And then we come to the start of a hill. At first this hill doesn’t 
look bad. I downshift a couple of times, thinking that might take 
care of things. But the road is insidious. It climbs slowly, gradually, 
and it just keeps going up and up. And I keep shifting down and 
down, until I have no gears left. ’'m panting, and I can hear Cluny 
behind me panting as well. My legs are screaming in pain, and the 
road keeps climbing. I can barely push the pedals. 

I hear Cluny’s ragged voice. “You said . . . this would be easy.” 

“T...know. 1... lied.” I'm wheezing, my whole body so weak 
and wobbly I feel as though I’m going to collapse. 

Cluny grunts behind me. “I haaaaate you!” 

I'm zigzagging all over the road now because I can’t pedal fast. 
enough to keep the bike straight, and she’s doing the same. 

All of a sudden I can’t go any farther. I stop, and my feet drop to 
the road. “That’s enough,” I pant. “I need a break.” 

“Thank God,” she says as we stagger off the bikes and drag them 
to the side of the road, our legs threatening to buckle under us. We 
drop to the ground and tilt back our water bottles. 

“How much farther?” I ask after I drain half the bottle. 

Cluny wipes her face with a towel and takes out her cue sheet. 
“Eight more miles.” 

“Eight? That can’t be right. Check again.” 

“You're right.” She folds up the cue sheet. “It’s eight and a half.” 

My heart sinks. “Cluny, I’m at the end of my rope here. I was 
okay until this hill, but this thing’s a killer. And we’re not even at 
the top yet.” 

“Yeah, this is a lot harder than I expected,” she says, guzzling 
more water. “Even so, I wouldn't mind trying to finish. But Pll go 
back with you in the van if that’s what you want to do.” 

She gets up and reaches into her saddlebag for her phone. And 
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as she does, I see a rider pedaling up the hill toward us. She’s 
wearing a purple cycling jersey with a black zipper down the mid- 
dle, a pair of black biking shorts, and purple biking shoes. On her 
head is a black helmet with a purple stripe that’s the exact color 
of her shirt. She whizzes by. Yes, whizzes. And she’s going up the 
hill. 

“That’s Regan!” I stand and point at Regan’s back as she zips 
away from us. Renewed energy courses through me, and suddenly 
I remember the reason I committed to this whole endeavor in the 
first place. “Forget the van!” I tell Cluny. “Come on!” 

We get back on the bikes, and I push off, my legs infused with 
new purpose. I have to finish this ride, no matter what it takes. 

The road starts to curve, and the climb becomes steeper, but I 
keep pedaling, driving myself harder and harder. Sweat streams 
down my face; my T-shirt is soaked. And then I glimpse Regan’s 
purple-and-black outfit. She’s about seventy-five feet ahead. 

“There she is,” I tell Cluny. “Come on. Let’s try to catch up.” 

Regan is on a high-end road bike, and she’s moving at a pretty 
good clip, especially considering the slope. But I keep pounding 
my feet into the pedals, closing the distance between us. I grip the 
handlebars and force my limbs to go, go, go. And then I’m there, 
at the top of the hill. The road has finally leveled off, and Regan is 
standing by a stone wall taking a water break. 

I pull up next to her. She turns, a puzzled expression on her face. 
“Grace?” She’s breathing hard. 

“Hey ... Regan.” I can barely speak. 

“Aw, jeez,” Cluny says, coming up alongside us, breathless. 
“Never again, Hammond!” 

“Cluny?” Regan says. 

“Yeah.” She wipes her forehead with the back of her hand. “Hi.” 

Cluny and I pull out our water bottles, and the three of us drink. 
Regan dabs her mouth with the back of her riding glove. “Did I 
pass you two about a half mile back?” 

“Yeah,” I say, still trying to catch my breath. “You did.” 

“Wow,” she says, nodding in approval. “I’ve got to hand it to you 
girls. Not bad.” 
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Cluny and I glance at each other. I don’t think I’ve ever heard 
Regan Moxley compliment another woman. 

“Yeah,” I say as I look down the road at a group of riders walking 
their bikes up the hill. “Not bad at all.” 


TuatT night, Mom, Dad, and I sit in the Adirondack chairs at. 
the water’s edge, watching the evening go from dusk to dark and 
waiting for the fireworks to begin. Every muscle in my body hurts, 
even the ones I don’t think I used, but I feel great. I take a sip of 
sauvignon blanc and let out a contented sigh. 

“You must be tired, Grace,” Mom says. “Twenty-five miles! I 
can't believe you rode that whole way.” 

“T can’t believe it, either,” I say. “I feel kind of proud of myself.” 

“And you should,” Dad says, raising his gin and tonic. “Here’s to 
you, Grace. You did it. That’s quite an accomplishment.” 

Mom lifts her glass as well, and the three of us toast, the chime 
momentarily interrupting the murmur of crickets and the metal- 
lic call of tree frogs. For a split second, while we’re still holding 
our glasses in the air, I think about Renny. A couple of days ago I 
would have staked my life on the idea that no toast my parents and 
I could ever make would be complete without her being here. But 
now I know that’s not true. There are still three of us in this family, 
and we have a lot of love to give one another. 

The first boom comes just a minute or two later, a streak of 
white that zooms straight up into the air and then explodes into 
a thousand pieces of silver pers that fall gracefully like shooting 


stars. 


Tue shop is busy when I arrive with Cluny’s Jeep to pick up the 
Schwinn. Five women are renting bikes, a man in riding gear is 
inspecting a new wheel, a mother is looking at tricycles with her 
daughter, and the phone is ringing. mabey co out front—Scooter, 
A,J., Kevin, and Mitch. 

Scooter pulls out a rental bike for one of the women, and when 
he sees me, his eyes brighten. “Hey there, Grace. How are you?” 

“Tm well,” I tell him. “It’s good to see you.” 
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“I know you're busy with your mom’s party, but boy, we could 
sure use your help today.” He adjusts the seat of the bike and asks 
the woman to try it. 

Mitch glances my way. “Yeah,” he says. “It’s a good thing we're 
busy. I guess we're not such dinosaurs, after all.” 

Kevin looks at me. I smile and pretend it’s a joke. I’ll make my 
apologies to him before I leave. 

“I came to pick up the Paramount,” I tell Scooter. “I have my 
friend’s Jeep outside.” 

He scratches his head. “I know you said you'd come back for it, 
but are you sure you want to take it when it’s not finished? We were 
doing a trade, remember?” 

“Tl just pick it up now. I didn’t fulfill my end of the bargain.” 

“Oh, I think you did more than enough. I’ll make sure the bike 
gets done.” 

I hear Mitch mutter from behind the counter, “Yeah, I’d say she 
did enough.” 

I try to push down the hurt I feel as I wave my hand at Scooter. 
“No, really, it’s fine. I think it will be easier if I take it now.” 

Scooter looks as though he’s about to say something else, but 
then he shrugs. “Okay. Whatever you want, Grace. As soon as 
Kevin or A.J. is free, I'll have him get your bike and take it to 
your car. You can wait in the office if you want. It might be a few 
minutes.” 

“Okay, thanks.” I walk past the customers, behind the coun- 
ter, and into the office. Sitting at the desk, I glance at the stacks 
of papers, the cycling posters on the walls, and the shelves with 
Scooter’s collection of old catalogs. I'll miss this place, but I’m also 
ready to go home and get on with my life. 

Mitch steps into the doorway of the office. “I thought 3 we agreed 
you weren't coming back.” 

I look up. “We did, but I have to get my bike.” 

He takes another step inside and closes the door behind him. “If 
you'd called, we could have had one of the guys drop it off. Or you 
could have asked your Hollywood boyfriend to pick it up.” 

“He’s not my boyfriend.” 
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“Tm sure you're working on it, though.” 

“No, I’m not working on it. Peter and 1...” I stop because the 
full explanation is far too complicated. 

Mitch shakes his head. “Yeah, whatever.” 

“Look, I’m just here to pick up my bike. You'll never have to see 
me again after this.” He turns to go. I can’t leave things this way. 
“Mitch, I really am sorry.” 

He spins around. “You know, Grace, maybe saying you're sorry 
always works for you, but I don’t accept apologies that easily.” 

I only wish he knew how much his words hurt. “Actually, say- 
ing I’m sorry hasn't always gotten me off the hook. It’s taken a lot 
more than that.” I’m about to tell him there’s no benefit in holding 
too tightly to the past. That even what we think we know, we're 
seeing through filter-—memory lapses, our own biases, what other 
people tell us, gaps in information. But I never get to say it, be- 
cause someone in the store starts yelling Mitch’s name. 

It’s A.J., and there’s terror in his voice. Mitch opens the door and 
runs out, and I follow him. Scooter is on the floor, lying on his side 
with his knees bent. His eyes are closed, and he’s not moving. AJ. 
and Kevin are crouched next to him while two customers, young 
guys, look on nervously. 

Mitch shakes Scooter’s shoulder. “Dad! Dad! Wake up. What’s 
going on?” He shakes him again, but Scooter’s head just wobbles. 
Mitch puts his hand on Scooter’s chest and then puts his ear to 
Scooter’s nose and mouth. “Oh, God, he’s not breathing.” 

“He was just standing there,” A.J. says, his voice trembling. “And 
then he grabbed those bikes and fell over.” 

Mitch vans his cell phone from his pocket. Sane 
nine-one-one.” 

T look down at Scooter, motionless on the floor. 

“My father just collapsed or something,” Mitch says into the 
phone, his voice ringed with panic. “No, he’s not breathing.” 

I look at Kevin. “Get those customers out of here and make sure 
nobody else comes in. Come on, quickly.” 

Mitch recites the address of the store and his cell number. “It’s 
called the Bike Peddler.” 
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“A,J.,” I say. “Get something to put under Scooter’s head.” I scan 
the room. “Anything. Biking shorts. Over there!” 

“He’s seventy-nine,” Mitch says. 

A.J. grabs three pairs of biking shorts, and we fold them and 
place them under Scooter’s head. 

“Let's get him on his back,” I tell AJ., and we gently move him. I 
take Scooter’s hand. It’s cool and limp. 

He's not breathing. He’s going to die. Somebody needs to help him. 

“CPR?” Mitch says. “No, I don’t. What do I do? Yeah? Uh- 
huh?” He looks, at me, his eyes wide. 

And then I remember it. The poster in the coffee nook where I 
used to work. The poster I used to see every day, with its colorful 
drawings and catchy typeface. SAVE A LIFE! KNOW CPR! 

“I can do CPR,” I tell Mitch, recalling the illustrated steps, each - 
one in its own square. 1. Check the scene for immediate danger. 2. As- 
sess the victim's consciousness. 3. Send for help. 4. Check for breathing. 
We've done all of that. There’s only one thing left. I place the heel 
of my left hand on Scooter’s plaid shirt in the middle of his breast- 
bone, with my other hand on top, just the way it looked in step 5 
of the drawing. Then I place my body over my hands, keeping my 
arms straight. 

I look down at Scooter, and I begin pressing up and down and 
up and down, very fast and very hard on his chest, my hands push- 
ing through skin and muscle to find the heart underneath. I don’t 
know if I’m doing it too slowly or too quickly, but I keep press- 
ing. Mitch is saying something into the phone, but the words are 
blurred. 

Up and down and up and down I’m pushing. I look at Scooter’s 
face. Nothing. Come on, breathe. a your eyes. Do something. I keep 
pushing, but I’m starting to think it’s too late. . 

My arms ache, but I can’t stop. I can’t give up. We're attached, 
Scooter and I, my hands and his heart. I glance at Mitch. He’s per- 
fectly still, his eyes on Scooter, his lips moving slightly. He’s saying, 
“Come on, come on.” 

And that’s when it happens. Scooter blinks, three tiny flutters, 
and then his eyes open just a little and he starts to wheeze and 
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cough as he struggles to breathe. For a moment he looks straight 
at the ceiling. Then his eyes dart around and he finds Mitch, 
crouched at his side. 

“Dad.” Mitch beams, lets out a nervous laugh, and clasps Scoot- 
er’s hand. Scooter’s breathing is raspy and ragged as he stares at his 
son. “You collapsed,” Mitch tells him. “You stopped breathing. The 
ambulance is coming. Youre going to be okay. Just lie still.” 

Scooter nods, clutching Mitch’s hand. 

The emergency sirens begin as a faint high-pitched hum and 
then rise to a wail as the trucks race down Main Street. A fire en- 
gine and an ambulance pull up in front of the store. Six emergency 
medical techs burst in carrying orange boxes and a stretcher. 

One of the EMTs asks Mitch questions and talks to Scooter, let- 
ting him know what’s going on, while the others move him onto 
the stretcher and hook him up to monitors. 

“All this fuss?” Scooter whispers, looking at Mitch. He glances 
at me and gives me a weary smile. “I feel okay.” 

“I think we should let them do their jobs,” Mitch says. 

He holds Scooter’s hand as they lift the stretcher and carry him 
through the store. I’m on the opposite side of the stretcher, and 
when Scooter extends his other hand, I take it, relieved at the 
warmth I feel in his fingers. He looks at me as though he’s going to 
tell me something, but I can see he doesn’t have the strength. And 
then the emergency techs slide the stretcher into the back of the - 
ambulance, Mitch jumps in after it, and the doors close. 


“T'M HERE to see Mr. Dees,” I tell the receptionist at Mercy Hos- 
pital the following afternoon. 

She clicks a few computer keys, takes my picture, hands me a 
stick-on visitor’s badge, and I proceed to the bank of elevators. 

Scooter’s room is on the third floor, and when I get there, the 
door is almost completely closed. I give a quiet knock, but there’s 
no response, so I slowly open the door and peek inside. It’s a double 
room, but the first bed is empty. Scooter is lying in the other bed, 
by the window, his face turned away from me. An intravenous 
stand holds two bags of clear fluid, a tube running from one bag 
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into his arm. Monitors near the bed emit beeps and produce small 
mountain ranges of lines that jag across the screens. The television 
is on, black-and-white footage of Frank Sinatra performing some- 
where, but the volume is low and I can’t hear what he’s singing. 

I tiptoe into the room. “Scooter,” I whisper, thinking he may be 
asleep. 

He turns. “Hey, if it isn’t my hero.” 

I lean in and give him a hug. 

“What a nice surprise,” he says. “Here, bring that over.” He 
points to a chair in the corner. I drag it to the bed. 

“Well,” I say, taking a seat. “After that scare you gave us yester- 
day, I figured I’d better come over here and see what’s going on.” 

Scooter grimaces. “That was a little dramatic, wasn’t it? Sorry I 
put everybody through that.” 

“Oh, come on. There’s nothing to be sorry for.” 

“I heard-you were the one who gave me CPR.” He looks out the 
window and then turns back to me. “You saved my life, you know.” 

“No way. It was a team effort. Everybody was doing something— 
and it all worked.” I think about the poster. save 4 LIFE! KNOW CPR! 
That must be the most important thing I ever learned from my old 
job. “Do they know why you collapsed?” I ask. 

“The doc said it was my heart—the rhythm is off a little. They're 
doing some tests to figure out why. They said they'll know more 
tomorrow. If it were up to me, I'd be out today. I feel fine.” He sits 
up a little straighter and reaches for the cup of water on the table 
beside him, but it’s too far away. 

“Just let them do what they need to do,” I say, walking to the 
table. I pick up a pitcher and pour some water into the cup. 

“Yeah, yeah. I know,” he says with a flick of his hand. “Mitch 
tells me the same thing—let them do their jobs.” 

Mitch. i 

I wish I could forget the look on his face when he walked into 
the little office, closed the door, and said, I thought we agreed you 
weren't coming back. | hand the cup of water to Scooter. 

“Well, Mitch is right. And I’m sure you'll be out of here in no 
time.” Scooter hands me the cup, and I put it back on the table. 
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“Guess so,” he says. “They said I ought to be out of here on Sun- 
day. Maybe you could stop by my house. Celebrate my freedom. I'll 
even make you a cup of coffee.” 

“That’s very tempting, Scooter, but I’ll have to take a rain check. 
I'll be home by then, back in Manhattan.” His shoulders droop, 
and a heavy feeling begins to settle inside me. “Tomorrow's my 
dad’s party. And then I'm leaving first thing Sunday morning.” 

“Oh, sure. I understand. I just didn’t realize you were going so 
soon.” 

I laugh. “I’ve been here for more than two weeks. I nce to find 
a job, pay my bills, and get myself back on track. I’ll come see you 
next time I’m in town, Scooter. I promise.” 

“Okay,” he says. “You've got yourself a date. We'll grab some 
sandwiches at Tulip’s again and take them to the green.” 

“Okay, but it’ll be my treat.” I glance at the vase of yellow tulips 
on a set of drawers against the wall. “Did she give you those?” 

“Who?” Scooter asks. 

“You know who. Tulip.” 

He blushes. 

“You stud.” 

He laughs. 

I refill his water cup and pull the table closer to the bed. “Tl call: 
you on Sunday before I leave,” I say, giving him a hug. 

I’m halfway across the room when I hear his voice. “Grace, I 
think my son is in love with you.” 

I stop. “Mitch? In love with me?” I say. “No, Scooter. He’s angry 
with me, and I think he kind of hates me. He’s definitely not in 
love with me.” 

Scooter gives me a skeptical look. “Sometimes we think we know 
what people are feeling when we really don’t. 1 know my son is in 
love with you, Grace.” 

I picture Mitch’s face when he said I can’t have you working here 
anymore. “1 don’t think so, Scooter.” 

But as I walk to the door, I begin to rand, what if he’s right? 
Before my notorious news segment, Mitch and I were having fun 
together. And I’m certain he was making a pass at me at the light- 
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house. Mitch. The bike guy. The history teacher. Could that be? 
I feel a bit light-headed thinking about it. He’s smart, he’s funny, 
he’s good-looking, and he adores his father—all great qualities. 
But as I think about this some more, I remember the cold way he 
looked at me in the shop. I remember his tone. And I know it can’t 
be true. 

“PII call you on Sunday,” I tell Scooter. As I walk away, a very 
young Frank Sinatra is singing, “Let’s Fall in Love.” 


AN Hour later I open the door to the Sugar Bowl. Peter waves 
to me from one of the booths, and I walk over and slide onto the 
bench across from him. “Hi,” I say. 

“Hi yourself,” he says. “How are you?” 

“Better than I was the other day. ” 

“I was worried.” 

“I know. And I’m sorry I didn’t call you back.” 

“Or text me until last night?” 

I grimace. “I know. I needed to think. A lot happened since I 
saw you.” 

A young waitress wipes down the table and asks us what we’d 
like to drink. We both order coffee. 

“Tm sorry I ran off,” I say, pushing my menu to the side. “I was 
having a tough time. With the movie. That scene. The dance.” 

“I knew something was up,” he says. 

I clasp my hands and put them on the table. “The problem is, I’ve 
had that whole event stored in my memory for a long, long time. I 
know everything that happened, from the second Cluny and I got 
to the yacht club until the end of the night. At least, I thought I 
knew. I don’t remember anything about that fight.” 

“You wouldn’t, Grace. That happened the next day, downtown.” 

Our waitress returns with a carafe and pours coffee into our 
mugs. “No wonder. At least I know I’m not losing my mind.” 

“Youre not losing your mind,” Peter says. 

“Do you remember talking to me about your parents? I mean, 
did we really have that conversation?” 

“T thought we did,” he says, adding some milk to his coffee. “If 
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I didn’t mention it to you, I probably wanted to. That’s what was 
going on at the time with my parents, and it was important to me, 
so I wrote it into the scene.” 

Why did I think this was a story only I had the right to tell? 
Why didn’t it ever occur to me that Peter had his own story? 

“T’m sorry, Peter. I’m sorry about running off and not calling you 
back and being so weird about all of it.” I look at the table, not 


‘wanting to meet his eye. “When I saw you here that first day, I was 


convinced I was in love with you all over again. I thought maybe 
we could pick up our old relationship and get back together.” I look 
up. “But there was really something else going on.” 

He puts his hands over mine. “I think whatever's going on with 


. you has a lot more to do with Renny and the past than it does with 


me. I wish it didn’t. I wish it really was about me, but this isn’t a 
movie, where I can write the story the way I want it to play out.” 

I stare across the room at a faded yellow-and-red lobster buoy as 
servers walk by on their way to the kitchen. I never meant to lead 
Peter on. That’s the last thing I intended to do. I feel as if there’s a 
rock in the pit of my stomach. I look at Peter, and I’m about to cry. 
And then he saves me. 

“So we've wrapped,” ie says with a smile that looks alittle forced. 
“Tm leaving tomorrow.” 

“Right. You've wrapped. Congratulations on being done.” 

“Well, we're done here. Now it’s on to postproduction.” He takes 
a sip of coffee. “Ouch, that’s bad,” he says, making a face. 

I smile. “Some things don’t change.” I pass him the basket of 
sugar packets. “Can I ask you something? About the movie?” 

He dumps three yellow packets into his coffee. “Sure.” 

“I’m curious. What’s going on with Regan emir You guys 
looked kind of cozy. And Regan got a part in the movie.” 

Peter shakes his oe “Regan’s a piece of work, isn’t she?” 

“Yeah, she sure is.” 

“I like to keep her happy. She’s an investor in a project Sean and 
I are going to do. So I gave her a line. No big deal.” There’s 4 brief 
pause, and then his eyes go wide. “Wait, you didn’t think . . 

I raise my hands. “Oh, no, no. Of course not. I knew it was some 
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kind of, uh, business arrangement. I just wasn’t sure . . . about the 
details.” 

He gives me a squinty-eyed look, and I feel myself blush. 

We pick up our menus, and I grab the blue card that lists the 
specials: ‘Tuscan salad; apple, walnut, and brie sandwich; potato 
leak soup. How can a restaurant misspell the word leek? I dig into 
my handbag and locate my fine-point Sharpie. I pull it out, and 
then it suddenly occurs to me that I don’t give a damn if the Sugar 
Bowl spells the word with an a or an e. In the overall scheme of 
things, what does it matter? I drop the Sharpie back into my bag. 

Peter places a manila envelope on the table. 

“What’s that?” 

“Open it.” : 

I pick it up. My name is on the outside in my father’s scratchy 
handwriting. I pull out a sheaf of papers. A// She Ever Knew by 
Grace Hammond. My screenplay. “Where did you get this?” 

“Cluny gave it to me.” 

“Cluny?” I remember Cluny taking it from the chest in the front 
hall on Founder’s Day. “Why did she give this to you?” 

“She thought I should read it.” 

“Look, Peter. I didn’t want Cluny to see this. I didn’t want any- 
body to see it. And I certainly would never have given it to you. 
This is just something I wrote in college. It’s not very good, and I 
didn’t even finish it, as 1 guess you know by now.” 

“Well, I read it,” Peter says. “And I really liked it.” 

“What?” I lean in a little closer. “You liked my old screenplay?” 

“Yes. Good story line, strong characters, some great dialogue. I 
do think the father could be developed a little more.” He chuckles. 
“I love that scene where the mother goes to the hardware store and 
returns all the power tools the father bought. And it needs an end- 
ing, of course. You should write one.” 

“An ending. Oh, of course.” I’m still stuck at I really tked it. 

Peter takes another sip of coffee and then pushes the mug aside. 
“You know, you've got talent, Grace. I remember that from high 
school, and it shows in this script. Cluny told me you're a technical 
writer. Frankly, I don’t know how you juggle both jobs—doing that 
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and being an organizational efficiency . . . What kind of consultant 
are you again?” 

I give him a blank stare, and then I realize what he’s talking 
about, and I want to burst out laughing. 

“Anyway, with your talent, you should be doing a lot more than 
technical writing.” 

“You really think so?” 

He leans toward me, a surprised look on his face. “Sure. Hasn't 
your father ever told you that?” 


Chapter 14 


Ir’s THREE THIRTY ON SATURDAY, a half hour before the party is 
scheduled to start, and there’s too much chaos in the house for me. 
Mom is fretting about the hors d’oeuvres, while the caterers keep 
trying to escort her from the kitchen. Dad is holding court in the 
library with his brother, Whit, and some other relatives who flew 
in last night. 

I walk into the backyard, where a huge white tent sits in the 
middle of the lawn. The band is testing the sound system. White 
linen napkins, shiny flatware, glass hurricane lamps, and vases 
filled with blue and white hydrangeas sit atop each table. 

I walk to the bar in the new cocktail dress Mom insisted on buy- 
ing for me at Bagatelle. Full price, no less. The fabric is a silky 
chiffon of pale greens and blues, and the dress has a fitted waist 
and a flared skirt that makes me feel as though I’m floating when I 
move. I head toward the bar, where one of the bartenders is empty- 
ing bags of ice into coolers. He watches me as I approach. 

“Can I get you something, Miss Hammond?” 

“Td love a sauvignon blanc.” 

“Sure,” he says. And then he adds, “That’s a nice dress.” 
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I smile. “Why, thank you.” 

He pours the wine, and the glass catches a glint of light from 
the sun. I walk to one of the tables and sit down, and I think about 
how, at this time tomorrow, I’ll be back in my apartment in Man- 
hattan, going through a pile of mail, throwing out the wilted let- 
tuce and the squishy lemons and the other food that’s gone bad. 

Or maybe I won’t. Maybe I'll call a friend and see an off- 
Broadway play or go to an outdoor concert or take a walk on the 
High Line. I can wait another day to clean the fridge and toss out 
the junk mail. I think Katharine Hepburn was right. If you obey all 
the rules, you do miss all the fun. Maybe I’ve spent too much time 
worrying about typos and grammar and dotting 7’s and crossing ¢’s. 

Guests begin to make their way across the grass and into the 
tent, where Mom and Dad greet them, exchanging hugs and hand- 
shakes. Buddy and Jan Rance arrive and, not long after, Cluny and 
Greg. 

“I heard you were a hero the other day,” Greg says as we stand at 
the side of the tent near the water. “Cluny told me you did CPR on 
Scooter.” 

“Oh, I’m not a hero. I just knew enough to get by, and it worked.” 

Cluny leans in and whispers, “He doesn’t know we learned that 
in spy school.” 

“I was a detective,” I correct her for the millionth time. 

One of my parents’ neighbors grabs me and pulls me away for a 
long chat. Lines begin to form at the bar, and the band’s singer, a 
petite woman in a purple dress, starts belting out a jazzy rendition 
of “It Had to Be You.” The guests gather in clusters, talking and 
laughing, and the dance floor begins to fill. 

“How are you doing?” I whisper to Dad as I brush by him on — 
my way to talk to a cousin. Dad’s got Ward Johnson, a partner of 
Mom’s, on his left, and Kiki Ross, who has something to do with 
Dad’s publisher, on his right, and they're discussing a hotel in Paris 
where Ward and his wife stayed. I know some part of Dad would 
probably prefer to be inside tinkering with his puzzle or scribbling 
lines of poetry on the back of an envelope, but he looks happy. — 

“I’m having fun, Gracie,” he says, and smiles. “Although I could 
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use another one of these.” He holds up his empty glass, shaking 
what’s left of the ice. 

“A G and T?” I ask, although I don’t wait for the response) be- 
cause it’s always gin and tonic. “T’ll be right back.” 

I weave my way among the guests, saying hello to the ones I 
know, smiling politely at the ones I don’t, and I get Dad’s drink 
from the bar and deliver it to him. 

The cocktail hour goes on for an hour and a half, and then we sit 
down for dinner. Toward the end of the meal, Mom walks to the 
stage and picks up a wireless microphone. She taps the mic a couple 
of times as plates of yellow cake with buttercream icing arrive at 
our table. 

“Hello, everyone. Hello.” She waits for the chatter to subside. 
“While we're enjoying our dessert, I'd like to say a few words. And 
I do mean a few. I was advised a long time ago that the secret to 
public speaking is to be brief, be funny, and be seated.” There’s a 
roar of laughter. Mom smiles, and her cheeks take on a rosy glow. 

“We feel so fortunate to have all of you here today,” she contin- 
ues. “And I want to thank you for being here to celebrate Doyle’s 
birthday. I’d like to make a toast,” Mom says, raising her glass of 
champagne. “To Doyle on this special birthday, and to all of you 
for sharing it with us.” There’s applause and whistling and chants 
of Hear! Hear! as glasses ring and chime. 

I look at my parents and realize maybe this was why I came 
home to Dorset—to be with my mother and father, to understand 
the past, and to figure out who I am in this unpredictable world. I 
can’t fix all my mistakes, and I can’t plan my life to avoid things I 
might not want to happen. But that’s okay. The future isn’t in my 
hands. And that means there will be painful things. But there will 
be good things as well. I think I’m strong enough to handle all 
of it. 


THE guests have gone, the caterers are clearing the tables, and 
the musicians are packing up their equipment. I walk out of the 
tent to the edge of the lawn and take a seat in one of the Adiron- 
dack chairs. The sun is sinking, the light in the sky is soft, and the 
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water is calm. Mom and Dad are in the house with an entourage of 
family and friends. 

I think about how I'll be leaving tomorrow and how I’ll be pack- 
ing my things tonight. I think about Renny’s bike, which Cluny 
is going to pick up and store in her air-conditioned garage until I 
visit again in a few weeks. And I think about Mitch, and I wonder 
when he’ll stop being angry with me—7f he’ll stop being angry 
with me. 

I think about the day a couple of weeks ago when Cluny and I 
went into the bike shop and I corrected their flyers. And the light- 
house, where I told Mitch about Renny and what happened the day 
she died. Yes, he was going to kiss me. 

Maybe I should have thought of Mitch as more than the bike- 
shop guy or the history teacher, more than the guy who played pool 
with me at Ernie’s or walked with me in the orchard. But what 
does it matter now? I betrayed him. And now he won't forgive me. 

Twilight settles over the water. I close my eyes and listen to the 
clink of plates and flatware and glassware in the tent. And then I 
hear a voice behind me. “Nice view.” 

When I turn, he’s standing there, one hand on the handlebar of 
a bicycle. “Mitch?” 

“T hope I’m not arriving at a bad time,” he says. “But your mother 
told me it was okay to come out here. I wanted to make sure I got 
the bike to you.” 

“The bike?” I stand and take a closer look. It’s Renny’s Schwinn, 
although it’s not the Schwinn I dug out of the garage. The red 
paint sparkles, and the chrome shines, all of the rust gone. The new 
seat, lustrous and dark, is a perfect match to the old one. The chain 
and derailleur have been replaced, and the wheels have been rebuilt. 

I run my hand over the new pedals, the freshly wrapped black 
tape on the handlebars, the pristine leather on the seat. “Wow,” I 
say. “I can’t believe this is the same bike.” 

“So you like it?” 

“Like it? I love it.” I bend down and study the gleaming wheels. 
“It’s just the way I remember it.” 

“Yeah, she came out pretty nice.” 
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“She did, Mitch. She really did.” 

“T know you want to take it with you tomorrow.” 

I hear Mom and Dad and the group inside the house laugh. “Yes, 
right.” I try to push aside some bit of reluctance I’m suddenly feel- 
ing. “So, you did all this work yourself?” 

He nods. “Yes.” 

I picture him by the repair stand, his hands on the wheels, the 
tubes, the brakes, the cables, making everything perfect. 

“Look, I’m sorry to impose,” I say, “especially after everything 
you've done, but do you think I could py half the cost now and 
half in a couple of weeks? I just need to—” 

“Don't worry about that,” he says. “My dad was right. You did 
enough. You did plenty. In fact, I’ve got Kevin and A.J. working 
on organizing the rest of the workroom. We're even talking about 
doing a little redecorating in the store. It could use some fixing up.” 

“Really? That sounds great.” But it also worries me. “Don’t do 
too much. There’s something about that place that keeps people 
coming back year after year. Maybe the clutter is part of it.” 

He scratches his chin. “I didn’t think the word clutter was in your 
vocabulary.” 

“Ah, well. It’s creeping in there.” I gaze at the Schwinn. “Thanks, 
Mitch. Thank you for the bike. It’s beautiful.” 

He looks into my eyes. My heart starts beating fast. He leans the 
bike against the chair. “I need to say something, Grace. About that 
interview. The thing on the news.” 

“Mitch, I’m sorry. I wish I could do it all over again and not—” 

He puts a hand on my arm. “Grace, stop. That’s not why I’m 
bringing it up.” 

I like the feel of his hand on my arm, warm and strong. “It’s not?” 

“No. That’s not why I was angry with you. It wasn’t the inter- 
view, although I was kind of aie off about that.” He smiles, 
and there’s a long pause. “Tt was you,” he says finally. “I really care 
about you, Grace. I think I might be falling in love with you. And 
I couldn’t have you around because . . . well, because youre in love 
with Peter. I just wanted to let you know the truth.” 

I stare into his eyes, and I see honey and caramel and all sorts of 
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colors I never noticed before. He might be falling in love with me. 
Me. Grace Walker Hammond. 

“Tm not in love with Peter,” I correct him. 

He stands up a little straighter. “You're not?” 

“No, I'm not. I thought I was, but it was really about something 
else? 

“Huh,” Mitch says. “Not in love with Peter.” He takes a step to- 
ward me and then another step. We're so close, we're almost touch- 
ing. He reaches out and strokes my face. I look into his eyes, and I 
can see the future there. It’s stretched out before me, and Mitch is 
part of it. He leans in and kisses me, and I hear the faint sound of a 


seagull and a splash. 


“Do you think I could take it for a spin?” I glance at the bike. 

Mitch laughs. “It’s your bike, Grace. You can do whatever you 
want.” 

“Td just like to try it out, ride it down Salt Meadow before it gets 
- dark.” 
“Then let’s do it.” 
I follow Mitch as he walks the bike across the lawn and over the 
gravel driveway, down to the road, stopping at the weathered sign 
_ that says PRIVATE, NO TRESPASS. 

“T can't believe you haven't fixed that,” he says. 

“That sign will never be fixed,” I tell him. “It’s kind of a family 
tradition.” 

He nods. “Traditions are good.” 

We walk to the edge of the road, where the surface is smooth 
and covered in blacktop. I take the handlebars, but I can see that 
the seat is too high. I’m wondering how to adjust it, when Mitch 
pulls out a wrench, loosens a bolt, and lowers the seat for me. 

“Sorry,” he says. “I took it for a test drive.” 

He holds the bike as I raise my leg over the top tube and settle 
into the seat. “It feels pretty good.” I place my feet on the ground 
and run my fingers over the new handlebar tape. I look up, and 
Mitch’s eyes meet mine. I think about what he said the day in the 
orchard, when I told him about the first time I ate an apple fresh 
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off a tree. Those are great moments. When you have this feeling that 
what's happening is really special and you know you'll always remember 
exactly what took place. Every detail. This is one of those moments. 

“Are you ready?” he asks. 

I take a deep breath. “I’m ready.” 

He takes his hands off the bike, and I give myself a little push. I 
pick up my feet and I’m off, cruising down Salt Meadow. I build up 
some speed, and then I coast, the freewheel ticking happily, my feet 
comfortable on the pedals, air rushing past. And Renny is with me 
experiencing each bump in the road, each movement of the shifter 
as I run through the gears. She’s with me, listening to the whir of 
the tires on the asphalt and the bark of the Johnsons’ beagle when I 
round the bend, and I know I'm no longer in sight but that Mitch is 
still back there, waiting. 
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of The Girl on the Train 


Prologue 


THE WIND FLICKS WET HAIR ACROSS HER FACE, and she screws up her eyes 
against the rain. Weather like this makes everyone hurry, scurrying past 
on slippery pavements with chins buried into collars. Passing cars send 
spray over their shoes, the notse from the traffic making it impossible for 
her to hear more than a few words of the chattering update that began 
the moment the school gates opened. The words burst from him without 
a break, mixed up and back to front in the excitement of this new world 
into which he is growing. She makes out something about a best friend, 
a project on space, a new teacher, and she looks down and smiles at his 
excitement, ignoring the cold that weaves its way through her scarf. The 
boy grins back and tips up his head to taste the rain, wet eyelashes form- 
ing dark clumps around his eyes. 
‘And I can write my name, Mummy!” 
“You clever boy,” she says, stopping to kiss him fiercely on his damp 
forehead. “Will you show me when you get home?” 
They walk as quickly as five-year-old legs will allow, her free hand 
holding his bag, which bangs against her knees. 
Nearly home. 
Headlights glint on wet tarmac, the dazzle blinding them every few 
seconds. Waiting for a break in the traffic, they duck across the busy road, 
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and she tightens her grip on the small hand inside the soft woolen glove, 
so he has to run to keep up. 

They reach the quiet street where home lies just around the corner. Se- 
cure in her own neighborhood, she lets go of his hand to push away the 
strands of wet hair from her eyes. 

“There,” she says as they make the final turn. ‘T left the light on for us.” 

Across the street, a redbrick house. Two bedrooms, the tintest kitchen, 
and a garden crammed with pots she always means to fill with flowers. 
Just the two of them. 

‘Tl race you, Mummy!” 

It happens in a heartbeat, the feeling of space by her side as he runs 
toward home, seeking out the warmth of the hall, with its porch-light 
glow. Milk; biscuit; twenty minutes of television; fish fingers for tea. 
The routine they have fallen into so quickly, barely halfway through that 

first term at school. 


THE car comes from nowhere. The squeal of brakes, the thud of a five- 
year-old boy hitting the windshield and the spin of his body before it 
slams onto the road. Running after him, 1n front of the still-moving car. 


| Shipping and falling heavily onto outstretched hands, the impact taking 


her breath away. 

It’s over in a heartbeat. | 

She crouches beside him, searching frantically for a pulse. Watches her | 
breath form a solitary white cloud tn the air. Sees the dark shadow form 
beneath his head and hears her own wail as though it comes from some- 
one else. She looks up at the blurred windshield, its wipers sending arcs 
of water into the darkening night, and she screams at the unseen driver 
to help her. 

Leaning forward to warm the boy with her body, she holds her coat 
open over them both, its hem drinking surface water from the road. And 
as she kisses him and begs him to wake, the pool of yellow light that en- 
velops them shrinks to a narrow beam; the car backs up the street. En- 
gine whining in admonishment, the car makes two, three, four attempts 
to turn in the narrow street, scraping tn its haste against one of the huge 
sycamore sentries lining the road. 


And then it 1s dark. 


PART ONE 


Chapter 1 


Detective INspecToR Ray STEVENS stood next to the window 
and contemplated his office chair, on which an arm had been 
broken for at least a year. Until now he had simply taken a prag- 
matic approach of not leaning on the left side, but while he was at 
lunch, someone had scrawled “defective” in black marker across 
the back of it. Ray wondered if Business Support’s newfound 
enthusiasm for equipment audits would extend to a replacement 
or whether he was destined to run Bristol’s Crime Investiga- 
tion Department from a chair that cast serious doubts over his 
‘credibility. 

Leaning forward to find a marker pen in his chaotic top drawer, 
Ray crouched down and changed the label to “Detective.” The 
door to his office opened, and he hastily stood up, replacing the lid 
on the pen. | 

“Ah, Kate, I was just . . .” He stopped, recognizing the look on 
her face almost before he saw the Command and Control printout 
in her hand. “What have you got?” 

“A hit-and-run in Fishponds, guv. Five-year-old boy killed.” 

Ray stretched out a hand for the piece of paper and scanned it, 
while Kate stood awkwardly in the doorway. She had only been on 
CID for a couple of months and was still finding her feet. She was 
good, though: better than she knew. 

“No registration number?” 

“Not as far as we know. Shift have got the scene contained, and 
the skipper’s taking a statement from the child’s mother as we 
speak. She’s badly in shock, as you can imagine.” 

“Right, then, let’s go.” 
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THEY NODDED A GREETING TO THE throng of smokers clustered 
under cover by the back door. 

“All right, Stumpy?” Ray said. “I’m taking Kate out to the Fish- 
ponds hit-and-run. Can you get onto Area Intelligence and see if 
anything’s come in yet?” 

“Will do.” The older man took a final drag of his cigarette. De- 

tective Sergeant Jake Owen had been called Stumpy for so much 
of his career that it was always a surprise to hear his full name read 
out in court. Stumpy was without a shadow of a doubt Ray’s best 
DS, with a strength that belied his small stature. 
_ Kate drove an unmarked Corsa through rush-hour traffic to 
Fishponds. She was an impatient driver, tutting when a red light 
held them back and craning her neck to see past a holdup. There 
was eyeliner around her eyes, but otherwise her face was clean of 
makeup. Dark brown curls fell messily about her face. 

Ray fished for his mobile to make the necessary calls, confirming 
that the Collision Investigation Unit was en route, the duty super- 
intendent had been informed, and that someone had called out the 
Ops wagon. As duty DI, the buck stopped with him. 

As they rounded the corner, Kate slowed the car to a crawl. 
Half a dozen police cars were strewn haphazardly down the street, 
floodlights throwing a blue glow across the scene. 

They parked the car a hundred meters away from a large white 
tent, erected in an attempt to protect from the rain whatever evi- 
dence might have been left. Farther up the street, a paper-suited 
figure was examining one of the trees that lined the road. 

As Ray and Kate drew near, they were stopped by a young police 
constable in a fluorescent jacket. 

“Evening, sir. Do you need to see the scene?” 

“No, thank you,” said Ray. “Can you tell me where your sergeant is?” 

“He’s at the mother’s house,” the PC said. He pointed down the 
street to a row of small terraced houses. “Number four.” 

Ray and Kate reached the row of houses the PC had pointed to. 
The front door of number four was smartly painted and slightly 
ajar. Ray pushed it open and called, “CID. All right if we come in>” 


“In the sitting room,” came the response. 
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They wiped their feet and walked up the narrow hallway. The 
child’s mother was sitting on a small sofa, her eyes fixed on the 
blue drawstring schoolbag clutched on her lap. 

“I'm Detective Inspector Ray Stevens. I’m so sorry to hear about 
your son.” 

She looked up at him, twisting the drawstring so tightly around 
her hands the cord gouged red grooves in her skin. “Jacob,” she 
said, dry-eyed. “His name is Jacob.” 

Perched on a kitchen chair next to the sofa, a uniformed sergeant 
was balancing paperwork on his lap. 

“Brian, would you mind taking Kate into the kitchen and fill- 
ing her in on what you've got so far? I’d like to ask the witness a 
few questions, if that’s okay? It won't take long. Perhaps you could 
make her a cup of tea at the same time.” 

Brian stood and left the room with Kate. 

“Tm sorry to ask you even more questions, but it’s vital we get as 
much information as we can, as early as possible.” 

Jacob’s mother nodded but didn’t look up. 

“T understand you couldn't see the car’s number plate?” 

“It happened so quickly,” she said, the words triggering a release 
of emotion. “He was talking about school, and then . . . I only let 
go for a second.” She pulled the drawstring cord tighter around her 
hand. “It was so fast. The car came so fast.” 

“What did the driver look like?” 

“T couldn’t see inside,” she said. 

“Were there passengers?” 

“I couldn't see inside the car,” she repeated dully. 

“Right,” said Ray. Where on earth were they going to start? 

She looked at him. “Will you find him? The man who killed 
Jacob. Will you find him?” Her voice morphed into a low moan. 

“We'll do everything we can,” he said. 

Kate came back from the kitchen with Brian behind her, carry- 
ing a mug of tea. “All right if I finish now, guv?” he asked. 

“Yes, sorry for interrupting. Got everything we need, Kate?” 

Kate nodded. She looked pale, and he wondered if Brian had 
said something to upset her. 
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They left the house and walked in silence back to the car. 

“Are you okay?” he asked, although it was clear she wasn't. 

She nodded and took a deep, juddering breath. “I’m sorry. ’'m 
not normally like this, I promise. I’ve done dozens of death knocks, 
but . .. God, he was five years old! Apparently Jacob’s father never 
wanted anything to do with him, so it’s always been the two of 
them. I can’t imagine what she’s going through. What sort of bas- 
tard kills a five-year-old boy, then drives off?” 

“That’s exactly what we're going to find out.” 


Chapter 2 


I DON’T WANT A CUP OF TEA, but I take it anyway. 

“Shall I get you something to eat?” 

How can he offer me food and drink as though nothing has hap- 
pened? A wave of nausea wells up inside me, and I swallow the ac- 
rid taste back down. He blames me for it. He hasn't said so, but he 
doesn’t have to; it’s there in his eyes. And he’s right—it was my fault. 

“No, thank you,” I say quietly. “I’m not hungry.” 

The accident plays on a loop in my head. I want to press pause, 
but the film is relentless: his body slamming against the windshield 
time after time after time. 

My hand hurts. I’m glad of the pain. I wish it were more. I wish 
it had been me the car hit. | 

He’s talking again. Police are out looking for the car... The papers 
will appeal for witnesses... It will be on the news... 

_ My hands are shaking, and I put down my untouched tea before 
I drop it, but I clatter the china against the glass tabletop. 

“Sorry,” I say. There’s a metallic taste in my mouth, and I realize 
I've bitten the inside of my lip. I swallow the blood, not wanting to 
draw attention to myself by asking for a tissue. 
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Everything has changed. The instant the car slid across the wet 
tarmac, my whole life changed. I can see everything clearly, as 
though I am standing on the sidelines. I can’t go on like this. 


On my bedside cabinet is the brass alarm clock Eve gave me 
when I went to university, and I’m shocked to see it’s ten-thirty 
already. The pain in my hand has been overshadowed by a head- 
ache that blinds me if 1 move my head too fast, and as I peel myself 
from the bed, every muscle aches. 

I pull on yesterday’s clothes and go into the garden. My garden 
studio has been my sanctuary for the past five years. Little more 
than a shed to the casual observer, it is where I come to think, to 
work, and to escape. The wooden floor is stained from the lumps of 
clay that drop from my wheel in the center of the room. Three sides 
of the shed are lined with shelves on which I place my sculptures: 
works in progress, here; fired but not painted, here; waiting to go 
to customers, here. Hundreds of separate pieces. 

I open the door. It’s worse than I thought. The floor lies unseen 
beneath a carpet of broken clay. The wooden shelves are all empty, 
and the tiny figurines on the window ledge are crushed into shards 
that glisten in the sunlight. 

By the door lies a small statuette of a woman. I made her as part 
of a series of figures I produced for a shop in Clifton. I made ten 
women, each with their own distinctive curves, their own bumps 
and scars and imperfections. This one is me. Chest a little too flat, 
hips a little too narrow, feet a little too big. A tangle of hair twisted 
into a knot at the base of the neck. I bend down and pick her up. I 
had thought her intact, but as I touch her, the clay moves, and I’m 
left with two broken pieces. I look at them, then hurl them with all 
my strength toward the wall, where they shatter into tiny pieces. 

I take a deep breath and let it slowly out. 


I’m NOT sure how many days have passed since the accident or 
what it is that makes me decide today is the day. But it is. I take 
only what will fit into my handbag, knowing that if I don’t go right 
now, I might not be able to leave at all. Can I do this? Is it possible 
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to walk away from one life and start another? I have to try: It is my 
only chance of getting through this in one piece. 

My laptop is in the kitchen, and although it’s heavy, I add it to 
my bag. I don’t have much room left, but I can’t leave without one 
final piece of my past. I make room for the wooden box in which 


my memories are hidden. The assortment of teenage diaries, my 


graduation certificate, clippings from my first exhibition—and the 
photos of the son I loved with an intensity that seemed impossible. 
Precious photographs. So few for someone so loved. 

Unable to resist, I open the box and pick up the uppermost 
photo: a Polaroid taken by a midwife on the day he was born. He 
is a tiny scrap of pink, barely visible beneath the white hospital 
blanket. In the photo my arms are fixed in the awkward pose of 
the new mother, drowning in love and exhaustion. Suddenly un- 
able to breathe, I place the photo back and push the box into my 
handbag. 


Jacos’s death is front-page news. It screams at me from the 
petrol station I pass, from the corner shop, and from the bus-stop 
queue where I stand as though I am no different from anyone else. 
As though I am not running away. 

A woman sits next to me on the bus. She opens her newspaper, 
and Jacob’s face stares at me, bruised eyes rebuking me for not pro- 
tecting him, for letting him die. I force myself to look at him, and 
a hard knot tightens in my throat. My vision blurs, and I can’t read 
the words, but I don’t need to—I’ve seen a version of this article in 
every paper I’ve passed today. The quotes from devastated teachers, 
the notes on flowers by the side of the road, the inquest—opened 
and then adjourned. A second photo shows a wreath of yellow 
chrysanthemums on an impossibly tiny coffin. The woman tuts 
and starts talking. | 

“Terrible, isn’t it? And just before Christmas, too.” 

I say nothing. 

“Driving off like that without stopping.” She tuts again. “Mind 
you,” she continues, “five years old. What kind of mother allows a 
child that age to cross a road on his own?” 
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I can’t help it—I let out a sob. Hot tears stream down my cheeks 
and into the tissue pushed gently into my hand. 

“Poor lamb,” the woman says. It’s not clear if she means me or 
Jacob. “You can’t imagine, can you?” 

But I can, and I want to tell her that whatever she is imagining, it 
is a thousand times worse. 


Stumpy and his team trooped through the door into Ray’s of- 
fice. Stumpy and Dave Hillsdon took up residence in two of the 
low chairs grouped around the coffee table, while the others stood 
at the back of the room or leaned against the wall. Kate joined 
Malcolm Johnson to stand at the back. Their numbers had been 
temporarily boosted by two officers on loan from shift and PC Phil 
Crocker from the Collision Investigation Unit. 

“Good morning, everyone,” Ray said. “I won't keep you long. I'd 
like to introduce Brian Walton and Pat Bryce from shift. It’s good 
to have you lads, and there’s plenty to do, so just muck in.” Brian 
and Pat nodded in acknowledgment. “Okay,” Ray continued. “The 
purpose of this briefing is to revisit what we know about the Fish- 
ponds hit-and-run and where we go next.” He looked at his notes, 
although he knew the contents by heart. “At sixteen twenty-eight 
on Monday, 26 November, nine-nine-nine operators picked up a — 
call from a woman living on Enfield Avenue. She had heard a loud 
bang and then a scream. By the time she got outside, it was all over, 
and Jacob’s mother was crouching over him in the road. The am- 
bulance response time was six minutes, and Jacob was pronounced 
dead at the scene.” 

Ray paused for a moment. “Jacob turned five last month, soon 
after starting school at St. Mary’s, on Beckett Street. On the day 
of the hit-and-run, Jacob had been at an after-school club, while 
his mum was working. Her statement says they were walking home 
and chatting about the day, when she let go of Jacob’s hand and he 
ran across the road toward their house. She said she always made 
sure she held on to him when they were near a road.” Except this one 
time, he added silently. She wouldn't ever forgive herself for it. 

“What did she see of the car?” Brian Walton asked. 
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“Not a lot. She claims that, far from braking, the car was speed- 
ing up when it hit Jacob and that she narrowly avoided being hit 
as well; in fact, she fell and hurt herself. The attending officers 
noticed she had injuries, but she refused treatment. Phil, can you 
talk us through the scene?” 

The only uniformed officer in the room, Phil Crocker was a col- 
lision investigator. “There’s not much to say.” Phil shrugged. “The 
wet weather means no tire marks, so | can’t give you an estimate 
on speed or tell you if the vehicle was braking prior to impact. We 
seized a piece of plastic casing about twenty meters from the point 
of collision, and the vehicle examiner has confirmed it’s from the 
fog light of a Volvo.” 

“That sounds encouraging,” Ray said. 

“T’ve given the details to Stumpy,” Phil said. “Other than that, 
I'm afraid I’ve got nothing.” 

“Thanks, Phil.” Ray picked up his notes sedi “Judging from 
the point of impact, we’re looking at a small vehicle, so we can rule 
out minivans or SUVs. The pathologist recovered fragments of 
glass from Jacob’s body, but I understand there’s nothing to tie it to 
a particular vehicle—isn’t that right, Phil?” 

The collision investigator nodded. “We didn’t find any glass at 
the scene, which suggests the windshield cracked on impact but 
didn’t shatter,” Phil said. “Find me the car, and we'll match it to the 
pieces on the victim, but without that . . .” 

“But it does at least help to confirm what damage might be on 
the car,” Ray said, trying to put a positive spin on the few lines of 
inquiry they did actually have. “Stumpy, why don’t you run through 
what’s been done so far?” 

The DS looked at the wall of Ray’s office, where the investiga- 
tion played out in a series of maps, charts, and flipchart sheets: 
“House-to-house was done on the night, and again the follow- 
ing day. Several people heard what they've described as a ‘loud 
bang, followed by a scream, but no one saw the car. We've had 
officers out on the school run talking to parents, and we've letter- 
dropped in the streets either side of Enfield Avenue, appealing for 
witnesses.” 
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“Anything useful?” 

Stumpy shook his head. “It’s not looking good, boss. The Crime- 
watch appeal goes out tomorrow night. We've got a reconstruction 
of the accident, and they've put together some whizzy slides with 
what the car might look eps then they'll run the studio piece you 
did with their presenter.” 

“ll need someone to stay late to pick up any strong leads as soon 
as it airs, please,” Ray said to the group. 

“I don’t mind.” Kate waved a hand in the air, and Ray gave her an 
appreciative glance. 

“What about the fog light Phil mentioned?” Ray said. 

“Volvo have given us the part number, and we've got a list of all 
the garages who have been sent one in the last ten days. We're con- 
tacting them all—starting with the local ones.” 

“Okay,” Ray said. “Who’s leading on CCTV?” 

“We are, boss.” Brian Walton raised his hand. “We've seized 
everything we could get our hands on in the area. We've gone for 
just a half hour before the collision and half hour afterward, but 
even so there are several hundred hours to get through.” 

“Plenty to be getting on with, then,” Ray said. He gave a confi- 
dent smile, despite his misgivings. They were a fortnight on from 
the “golden hour” immediately following a crime, when chances of 
detection were highest, and although the team was working flat 
out, they were no further forward. 


Chapter 3 


I’VE NEVER BEEN TO WALES, and I’m glad I have no connection | 
here. It is the perfect place for a new beginning. 

I’m the last to get off the Greyhound coach. Now that T've made 
it as far as Swansea, I have no idea where to go. As I start walking, 
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I play a game with myself: I’ll take the next left, no matter where 
it goes; the second right; straight ahead at the first crossroads. I 
feel light-headed. What am I doing? Where am I going? I wonder 
if this is what it’s like to lose one’s mind, and then I realize I don't 
care. 

I walk for miles, leaving Swansea far behind. My handbag is 
slung onto my back, like a rucksack, and the straps carve grooves 
into my shoulders, but my pace is steady and I don’t stop. All I can 
hear is my breathing, and I begin to feel calmer. I pull my phone 
from my pocket, and, without looking to see how many missed 
calls it shows, I drop it into the ditch beside me, where it splashes 
into the pooled water. It is the last piece connecting me to my past, 
and almost immediately I feel freer. 

Darkness descends. I know I’m near the coast now: | can taste 
salt on my lips and hear the sound of the waves hitting the shore. 
The sign reads “Penfach,” and I walk through the town to a bay, 
where cliffs encircle a stretch of sand as though protecting it. I pick 
my way down a winding path. 

The sky is inky blue and free of clouds, and the moon sits full 
and heavy above the sea, its twin reflected in shimmering slices 
below. Not home. ‘That is the most important thing. It doesn’t feel 
like home. I wrap myself in my coat and sit on my bag, my back 
pressed into the hard rock, to wait. 


WHEN morning comes, | realize I must have slept, snatches 
of exhaustion broken by the crash of waves-as they move up the 
shore. I stretch painful, frozen limbs and stand to watch the vivid 
orange blush spread across the skyline. Despite the light, there’s no 
warmth in the sun, and I’m shivering. 

I see that the cliffs are not deserted. A low building sits half a 
mile away, squat and utilitarian, next to neat rows of static cara- 
vans. It’s as good a place to start as any other. 


“Goop morning,” I say, and my voice sounds high in the warmth 
of the caravan park shop. “I’m looking for somewhere to stay.” 
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“Here on holiday?” The woman’s ample bosom is resting on a 
copy of Take a Break magazine. “Funny time of year for it.” 

“I’m hoping to move here,” I manage. I realize I must look 
unwashed and unkempt. My teeth are chattering, and I begin to 
shake violently, the cold seeming to reach deep into my bones. 

“Ah, well,” the woman says cheerily, seemingly unperturbed by 
my appearance, “you'll be looking for somewhere to rent, then? 
Only we're closed till the end of the season, see? Just the shop open 
till March. So it’s lestyn Jones you want—him with the cottage 
along the way. I'll ring him, shall I? How about a nice cup of tea 
first? It’s bitter out, and you look half frozen.” 

She shepherds me onto a stool behind the counter and disappears 
into the next room, continuing a stream of chatter above the sound 
of a boiling kettle. 

“I’m Bethan Morgan,” she says. “I run this place—that’s Penfach 
Caravan Park.” She pops her head around the door and smiles at 
me. “Oh! I was going to ring lestyn, wasn’t I?” 

Bethan doesn’t pause for an answer, vanishing for a few minutes 
while I try to think of responses to the questions she will ask, once 
we're sitting here with our mugs of tea. 

But when Bethan returns, she doesn’t ask me anything. She sim- 
ply passes me a chipped mug full of sweet tea, then wedges herself 
into her own chair. She is in her forties, I guess, with a smooth, 
round face that makes her look younger and long dark hair tied 
back in a ponytail. 

“Testyn’s on his way up,” she says. She has placed a third mug of 
~ tea on the counter, so I assume Iestyn is only a few minutes away. 

“Who is Iestyn?” I ask. 

“He owns a farm down the road,” Bethan says. “We'll be neigh- 
bors, you and I, if you take his place—but it’s no palace.” Bethan 
laughs, and her straightforwardness reminds me of my sister Eve. 

“T don’t need much,” I tell her. 

“He’s not one for small talk, Iestyn,” Bethan tells me, “but he’s a 
nice enough man. He has a vacation house in the village and Blaen 
Cedi: a cottage up the way.” 
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“And that’s the one you think I'll want to take?” 

“If you do, you'll be the first in a while.” The man’s voice makes 
me start, and I turn around to see a slightly built figure standing in 
the doorway. 

“It’s not that bad!” sais Bethan. “Now drink your tea and then 
take the lady up to see it.” 

lestyn has a face so brown and lined that his eyes almost disap- 
pear into it. He slurps his tea and eyes me appraisingly. “Blaen Cedi 
is too far from the road for most people,” he says in a . thick accent | 
struggle to decipher. 

“Can I look at it?” I stand up, wanting this unwanted, abandoned 
cottage to be the answer. 

lestyn continues drinking. Finally he lets out a satisfied sigh and 
walks out of the room. I look at Bethan. 

“What did I say? A man of few words.” She laughs. “Go on with 
you—he won't wait.” 

“Thank you for the tea.” 

“My pleasure. You come and see me, once you're settled in down 
the road.” 

I hurry outside, where I find lestyn sitting astride a quad bike, a 
four-wheel ATV. 

“Only way of getting around,” he shouts over the engine noise. 
“On you get, then, if you're coming.” 

I make my feet move forward and sit gingerly behind him astride 
the bike. I hang on to my seat as he turns the throttle, and the bike 
shoots off across the bumpy coastal path. The bay stretches out 
alongside us, the tide now fully in and crashing against the cliffs, 
but as we draw level with the path from the beach, Iestyn turns 
away from the sea. 

Blaen Cedi is little more than a shepherd’s hut. Once painted 
white, the render has long since abandoned its battle with the ele- 
ments, leaving the house a dirty gray. The large wooden door looks 
out of proportion with the two tiny windows that peer out from 
beneath the eaves, and a skylight tells me there must be a second 
floor, although there hardly seems room for it. I can see why lestyn 
has struggled to market it as a vacation let. 
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Inside, the ground floor is barely twelve feet long, an uneven 
wooden table separating the living space from where the galley 
kitchen squats beneath a great oak beam. 

Upstairs, the space is split between the bedroom and a tiny bath- 
room. The mirror is spotted with age, the mottled crazing distort- 
ing my face. I have the pale complexion common to redheads, but 
the poor lighting makes my skin seem starkly white against the 
dark red hair that falls past my shoulders. I go back downstairs, to 
find Iestyn stacking wood next to the fire. 

“Can I take the cottage?” I say. “Please?” 

Testyn eyes me suspiciously. “You can pay, can you?” 

“Yes,” I say firmly, although I have no idea how long my savings 
will last or what I will do when they run out. 

He is unconvinced. “Do you have a job?” 

I think of my studio with its carpet of clay. The pain in my hand 
is no longer as intense, but I have so little sensation in my fingers 
I’m frightened I won't be able to work. If I am no longer a sculptor, 
what am I? 

“Tm an artist,” I say eventually. 

lestyn grunts as though that explains everything. 

We settle on a rent that, though ridiculously low, will soon race 
through the money I have been putting aside. But the tiny stone 
cottage is mine for the next few months, and I breathe a sigh of 
relief that I have found somewhere. 

I watch him leave; then I lock the door and drag across the 
stubborn bolt. I sit on the sofa and listen to the sound of my own 
breathing. I can’t hear the sea, but the plaintive call of a lone gull 
sounds like a baby crying, and I put my hands over my ears. 

Exhaustion overtakes me, and I curl up in a ball, wrapping my 
arms around my knees and pressing my face against the rough 
denim of my jeans. Although I know it’s coming, the grief I feel is 
so physical it seems impossible that I am still living, that my heart 
continues to beat when it has been wrenched apart. I want to fix an 
image of him in my head, but all I can see when I close my eyes is 
his body, still and lifeless in my arms. I let him go, and I will never 
forgive myself for that. 


Chapter 4 


“Have You GOT TIME for a chat about the hit-and-run, boss?” 
Stumpy stuck his head around Ray’s door, Kate behind him. 

Ray looked up. Over the last three months, the investigation had 
been scaled back, making way for more pressing jobs. “Sure.” 

They came in and sat down. “We can’t get hold of Jacob’s 
mother,” Stumpy said, getting straight to the point. “Her phone’s 
dead, and she’s disappeared.” 

“She’s our only witness!” Ray exploded. “Not to mention the vic- 
tim’s mother!” He narrowed his eyes. “What aren't you telling me?” 

There was a pause before Stumpy spoke. “Apparently there was a 
bit of backlash on a local Web forum—someone suggesting she was 
an unfit mother.” 

“Oh God,” Ray groaned. “Speak to the school. Someone must 
have stayed in contact with her. And ask at the doctor’s offices; 
with a child, she’s bound to have been registered with one and they 
might have sent her records on to her new doctor.” . 

“Will do, boss.” 

“The loss of key witnesses sided Ray said, “is there anything 
else I need to know?” 

“Ive drawn a blank with cross-border inquiries,” Kate said. 
“There were a couple of stolen cars that came onto our patch, but 
they're all accounted for and I’ve eliminated the list of vehicles that 
triggered speed cameras that night.” 

“How are Brian and Pat getting on with the CCTV?” 

“They’ve picked up what they think is the same car on three 
different cameras,” Stumpy said, “coming from the Enfield Av- 
enue direction just a few minutes after the hit-and-run. It makes 
a couple of dangerous attempts to overtake; then it goes out of 
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shot, and we haven't managed to pick it up again. They’re trying 
to work out what make it is, although there’s nothing to say it’s 
involved at all.” 

“Kate, you're still working your way through those fog lights, 
aren't you?” 

She nodded. “There were seventy-three fitted as replacement 
parts in the week following the hit-and-run,” she said. “The insur- 
ance jobs have all been genuine, so far, and I’m tracing the regis- 
tered keepers for all the ones who paid privately.” 

Ray’s phone vibrated with an incoming text message, od he 
picked it up to read. He grimaced. “T need to get home.” 


Maes was loading the dishwasher when he walked in, dropping 
the plates into the rack with such force Ray winced. 

“Tm so sorry,” he said. “I completely forgot.” 

“It’s very rare,” she said, “that I ask you to be somewhere at a 
particular time. I know that sometimes the job has to come first. I 
get that. I really do. But this appointment has been in the diary for 
two weeks. Two weeks! And you promised, Ray.” 

Her voice wobbled, and Ray put a tentative arm around her. “I 
am sorry, Mags. Was it awful?” 

“Tt was okay.” She shrugged off Ray’s arm and sat at the kitchen 
table. “I mean, they didn’t say anything dreadful, only that Tom 
doesn’t seem to have settled into school as well as the other kids 
and they’re a bit worried about him.” 

“So what are the teachers doing about it?” Ray joined Mags at 
the table. “Presumably they've spoken to him?” 

“Mrs. Hickson has tried to get him to be more engaged in class, 
but he won't say a word.” Mags sighed. “What are we going to do?” 

“He'll be fine. It’s a huge deal for kids, moving up to secondary 
school. He’s been a big fish in a small pond for a long time, and 
now he’s swimming with the sharks. I'll speak to him.” 

“The school has suggested we see how things go for the next 
couple of months and then have another chat with them.” Mags 
looked pointedly at Ray. 

“Name the date,” he said. “I'll be there.” 
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HEADLIGHTS GLINT ON WET TARMAC. People scurry past on slippery 
pavements, passing cars sending spray over thetr shoes. 

An empty road. : 

Jacob running. 

The squeal of wet brakes, the thud as he hits the windshield, and the 
spin of his body before it slams onto the road. A blurred windshield. Blood 
pooling beneath Jacob's head. 

The scream jolts me awake. The sun isn’t up yet, but the light 
in the bedroom is on: I can’t bear to feel the darkness around me. 
Heart pounding, I concentrate on slowing my breathing. 

The nightmares didn’t start straightaway, but now that they're 
here, they won't stop. I make a fist with my left hand, then unfurl 
my fingers, stiff from a night’s sleep. The pain rarely troubles me 
now, but I have no sensation in my palm, and two of my fingers 
have stayed numb. I should have gone to the hospital, of course, but 
it seemed so insignificant in comparison to what had happened to 
Jacob, the pain so justly deserved. 

I swing my legs out from under the pile of blankets on my bed. I 
swiftly pull on tracksuit bottoms and a sweatshirt and pad down- 
stairs. The cold floor tiles make me gasp, and I slide my feet into 
trainers before pulling back the bolt to unlock the front door. 

A dull winter sun pushes its way over the cliff top, and there is 
an icy glint on the coastal path that runs around the bay. I begin to 
run, my breath leaving bursts of mist in my wake. I never jogged in 
Bristol, but here I make myself go on for miles. 

I settle into a rhythm that echoes my heart and run steadily to- 
ward the sea. The path leading down onto the beach is so familiar 
now I could walk it blindfolded; and I jump the last few feet onto 
the damp sand. Hugging the cliff, I jog slowly around the bay until 
the line of rocks pushes me toward the sea. . 

The tide is as far out as it can go, a line of driftwood and rubbish 
left on the sand. Turning away from the cliff, I walk back the way 
I came. There is a piece of driftwood by my feet, and I pick it up 
and idly trace a circle. I have a sudden urge to write my name in the 
sand, and I smile at my childishness. I finish the letters and stand 
back to admire my handiwork. It seems strange to see my name so 
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bold and unashamed. I’ve been invisible for so long, and what am I 
now? A sculptor who doesn’t sculpt. A mother without a child. The 
letters are not invisible. They are shouting: large enough to be seen 
from the cliff tops. I feel a shiver of fear and excitement. I’m taking 
a risk, but it feels good. 


AT THE top of the cliff, an ineffective fence reminds walkers not 
to stray too close to the crumbling rock edge. I ignore the sign and 
step over the wire to stand inches away from the drop. The expanse 
of sand is slowly turning from gray to gold as the sun climbs higher, 
and my name dances across the middle of the beach. 

I'll take a picture of it before the tide comes in and swallows it 
up, I decide, so I can capture the moment I felt brave. I run back to 
the cottage for my camera. 

That first photograph is nothing special. The framing is all 
wrong, the letters too far from the shore. I run back down to the 
beach, covering the smooth stretch of sand with names from my 
past, before letting them sink back into the wet sand. Others I 
write farther up the beach, characters from books I read as a child 
or names I love simply for the sweep of the letters they contain. 
Then I bring out my camera, crouching low to the sand as I play 
with the angles, layering my words first with the surf, then with 
rocks, then with a rich slash of blue sky. Finally, I climb the steep 

_path to the top of the cliff to take my final shots, balancing precari- 
ously on the edge. The beach is covered with writing of all sizes, 
like the scribbled ramblings of a madman, but I can already see the 
incoming tide licking at the letters, swirling the sand as it inches up 
the beach. By this evening, when the tide retreats once more, the 
beach will be clean, and I can start again. 

I have no sense of what time it is now, but the sun is high, and 
I must have a hundred photos on my camera. I will go home and 
load the photos onto my laptop and see if I’ve taken anything pass- 
able. I feel a surge of energy; it’s the first time since the accident 
that my day has had purpose. 

I reach Blaen Cedi and pull the key from my pocket, but when I 
put my hand on the door, it moves, and I realize it isn’t locked. The 
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door is old and the mechanism unreliable. I will have to walk to 
Penfach and find a telephone box to see if Iestyn’ll come and fix it. 

I have only been inside for a few minutes, when there is a knock 
at the door. 

“Jenna? It’s Bethan.” 

I feel a leap of excitement as I open the door. For all that I sought 
an escape, I’m lonely here in Penfach. 

“T brought you a pie.” Bethan holds up a tea-towel-covered dish 
and comes in without waiting for an invitation. She puts it down in 
the kitchen next to the range. 

“Thank you.” She takes off her heavy woolen coat, and the action 
galvanizes me. “Would you like tea?” 

“If you're making,” she says. “I thought I’d see how you're doing. 
I know what it’s like when you're settling into a new place.” She 
looks around the cottage, taking in the sparse sitting room, no dif- 
ferent from when Iestyn brought me here. 

“I don’t have much,” I say, embarrassed. 

“None of us does round here,” Bethan says cheerfully. “As long as 
you're warm and comfortable, that’s the main thing.” 

I move around the kitchen as she talks, making the tea, and we 
sit at the pine table with our mugs. 

“How are you finding Blaen Cedi?” 

“It’s perfect,” I say. “Exactly what I needed.” 

“Tiny and cold, you mean?” Bethan says, laughing. 

I smile. “Really, I like it. It’s beautiful here,” I say simply. 

“That’s true enough. There are worse places to live, although it’s 
bleak at this time of year.” 

“When do you start letting the caravans?” 

“We open at Easter,” Bethan says. “Then it’s all systems go for 
the summer months—you won't recognize the place—and we wind 
down after October. Let me know if you've got family visiting and 
need a van—you'll never squeeze guests in here.” 

“That’s kind of you, but I’m not expecting anyone to visit.” 

“You don’t have any family?” Bethan looks directly at me, and I 
find myself unable to drop my gaze. 

“I have a sister,” I admit, “but we don’t speak anymore.” 
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I can see Eve’s angry face as she implored me to listen to her. I 
was too proud—I can see that now—too blinded by love. Perhaps if 
I had listened to Eve, things would have been different. 

“Thank you for the pie,” I say. “It’s very kind of you.” 

“Nonsense,” Bethan says, unperturbed by the change in subject. 
She puts on her coat and wraps a scarf several times around her 
neck. “What are neighbors for? Now, you'll be dropping i in for tea 
at the caravan park before too long.” 

It’s not a question, but I nod. “I will,” I say. And I mean it. 

When Bethan has gone, I take the memory stick from my cam- 
era and load the photos onto my laptop. Most are no use, but there 
are a few that capture perfectly the writing in the sand, against a 
backdrop of fierce winter sea. 

I set the table for dinner and relish every bite of Bethan’s pie. 


CuiEF Constable Olivia Rippon was a brilliant but terrifying 
woman. Rising rapidly through the ranks, she had been Avon and 
Somerset’s chief officer for seven years. She was born to wear a uni- 
form, her dark brown hair pulled into a severe bun and solid legs 
hidden beneath thick black tights. 

“You can go in now,” her PA said. 

Ray took a deep breath and pushed open the door. “Good morn- 
ing, ma'am.” 

- There was silence as the chief made copious notes on a Hea Fir 
nally, she stopped writing and looked up. 

“J want you to close the Fishponds hit-and-run case.” 

It was clear he wasn’t going to be offered a seat. “I think that if 
we just had a little more time—” 

“You've had time,” Olivia said. “Five and a half months, to be 
exact. It’s an embarrassment. Every time the Post prints another of 
your so-called updates, it simply serves as a reminder of a case the 
police have failed to solve. Close it, Ray.” 


As soon as he got back to the station, Ray called Hee and 
Kate into his office. 
“Do you remember the car Brian and Pat saw on the CCTV for 
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the hit-and-run?” Kate said as soon as they sat down. “The one 
that seemed to be in a hurry to get away?” 

Ray nodded. 

“We can’t make out what type of car it is from the footage we've 
got, and I’d like to take it to Wesley.” Wesley Barton was a police 
CCTV expert who used a staggering array of equipment to en- 
hance images until they were suitable to be used as evidence. 

“I’m sorry, Kate, but I can’t authorize the budget for that,” Ray 
said. 

“Tt’s not a huge cost,” Kate said. “I’ve spoken to him, and—” 

“I can’t authorize the budget on anything,” Ray said meaning- 
fully. “The chief has told me to close the investigation.” 

Kate's face fell. “We're just going to give up on it?” 

“There’s nothing to give up on,” Ray said. “You've got nowhere 
with tracing the fog light casing—” 

“That doesn’t mean I won't be able to trace it; it just means | 
need more time.” 

“It’s a waste of effort,” Ray said gently. “Sometimes you have to 
know when to stop.” 

“We've done everything we can,” Stumpy said, “but it’s like look- 
ing for a needle in a haystack. We need more, Kate.” 

Ray was grateful for Stumpy’s backing. “And we don’t have 
more,” he said. “So I’m afraid we need to draw a line under this in- 
vestigation for the time being. Obviously, if a genuine development 
comes in, we'll follow it up, but otherwise . . .” 

“This is down to politics, isn’t it?” Kate said, her cheeks flushed 
with anger. She stared defiantly at Ray. “I suppose you've got your 
promotion to think about. It wouldn't do to pick a fight with the 
chief, would it?” 

“That has nothing to do with it!” Ray was trying to remain calm, 
but the retort came out louder than he had intended. He should be 
telling Kate to remember she was a DC in a busy CID office and 
that if her boss said a case was closing, then it was closing. 

The trouble was that she was spot-on. Ray didn’t want to close 
the hit-and-run job any more than Kate did, and there was a time 
when he’d have stood in front of the chief and argued his case the 
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way Kate was doing now. Maybe Kate was right: Maybe he did 
have too much of an eye on the next rank. 

“It’s tough when you've put a lot of work in,” he said gently. 

“It’s not the work.” Kate pointed to the photo of Jacob on the 
wall. “It’s that little boy. It seems wrong. I’m sorry. I shouldn't have 
spoken to you like that, but I feel I’ve let him down.” 

“You've given everything you had,” Ray said. “That’s all you can 
ever do.” 

“It wasn't enough, though, was it?” 

Ray shook his head. “No. It wasn’t enough.” 


Chapter 5 


THE SKY HAS BEEN THREATENING RAIN since I came down onto 
the beach at dawn, and I pull up my hood against the first drops. 
I’ve already taken the shots I wanted, and the beach is filled with 
words. I’ve become adept at keeping the sand around my letters 
smooth and untouched and more skilled at handling my camera. 
I studied photography as part of my art degree, but sculpture was 
always my great passion. Now I’m enjoying getting to know the 
camera again, playing with the settings in different lights, and car- 
rying it everywhere with me so it becomes as much a part of me as 
the lumps of clay I used to work with. I’m learning the times of the 
tides, and for the first time since the accident I’m starting to think 
about the future. The caravan park is open for the tourist season 
now, and Penfach is full of people. I find it funny how “local” I 
have become already: grumbling about the onslaught of tourists, 
possessive about my quiet beach. 

The rain becomes insistent, and by the time I’ve climbed to the 
top of the cliff, I’m soaked through. I decide to visit Bethan, walk- 
ing quickly to the caravan park before I can change my mind. 
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Bethan greets me with a broad smile. “I’ll put the kettle on.” 

I wander around the shop while she makes the tea. The first 
time I came here, the shelves were empty: Now they're packed with 
cereal, tins, fresh fruit and veg, ready for holidaymakers. 

Bethan puts down two mugs of tea on the counter and draws up 
a second chair. “Been taking some snaps, have you?” She indicates 
the camera around my neck. 

“Just a few photos of the bay.” 

“Can I see?” 

I hesitate but unhook the strap over my head and turn on the 
camera, showing Bethan how to flick between images. 

“These are beautiful!” 

“Thank you.” I feel myself blushing. 

“T mean it, Jenna; they’re lovely. Are you going to sell them?” 

I wonder if it might be pe “Maybe,” I say, surprising 
myself. 

Bethan scrolls through the photographs, laughing when she 
comes across her own name written in the sand. “It’s me!” 

I flush. “I was trying something out.” 

“T love it—can I buy it?” 

“Don't be silly,” I say. “Pll get it printed for you. It’s the mae I 
can do: You've been so kind.” 

“The post office in the village has one of those machines where 
you can print them yourself,” Bethan says. “I'd love this one, with 
my name, and this one here—where the tide is out.” She has cho- 
sen one of my favorites: I took it in the evening, as the sun was 
sinking beneath the horizon. The sea is almost flat, a shimmering 
mirror of pink and orange, and the surrounding cliffs nothing more 
than smooth silhouettes on either side. 

“TIl get them done this afternoon.” 

“Thank you,” Bethan says. She puts the camera firmly on the 
side and turns to face me. “Now, let me do something for you. I’ve 
been having a sort-out, and there are a few things I need to get 
rid of.” She gestures to two black sacks sitting neatly by the door. 
“Nothing exciting: cushions and throws from when we redid the 
static caravans and some clothes that will never fit me again.” 
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“Bethan, you can’t give me your clothes!” 

“Why on earth not? It’s only stuff I'll end up taking to the char- 
ity shop. Have a sift through and take what you can use.” 

I leave the caravan park laden with warm clothes and a bag of 
what Bethan calls “home comforts.” Back in the cottage, I spread 
them all out on the floor like Christmas presents. The jeans are a 
little too big but will be fine with a belt, and I almost weep at the 
softness of the thick fleece sweater she has put by for me. The cot- 
tage is freezing, and I’m permanently cold. 

It’s Bethan’s “home comforts” I am most excited by. I drape 
the battered sofa with an enormous patchwork bedspread in 
bright reds and greens, and immediately the room feels warmer 
and more welcoming. On the mantel is a collection of stones I 
gathered from the beach: I add to these a vase from Bethan’s bag 
and decide to collect some willow stems for it this afternoon. The 
cushions go on the floor, next to the fire, where I habitually sit 
to read. I don’t believe for a second that Bethan was throwing all 
these things out. 

There’s a knock on the door, and I stop what I’m doing. Bethan 
told me that lestyn would be coming by today, but I wait for a mo- 
ment, just in case. 

“You in there, then?” 

I pull back the bolt to open the door. lestyn acknowledges me 
with his habitual gruffness, and I welcome him warmly. 

“I brought you some logs,” he says, indicating the firewood 
stacked haphazardly in the trailer attached to his quad bike. “Can't 
have you running out. I'll bring them in for you.” 

“Can I make you a cup of tea?” 

“Two sugars,” Iestyn shouts over his shoulder as he strides back 
to the trailer. 


“Wuat do I owe you for the logs?” I ask when we are sitting at 
the kitchen table drinking tea. 

Iestyn shakes his head. “It’s odds and ends left over from a load I 
had. It’s not good enough to sell.” The wood he has stacked neatly 
by the fire will last for a month at least. I suspect Bethan’s hand 
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again. “How’s the range been? Not played you up too much?” He 
indicates the ancient Aga. 

“It’s been fine, thank you.” I’ve become an old hand at coaxing 
the range into life again within minutes. It’s a small success, but 
I store it away with the others, stacking them up as though they 
might one day cancel out the failures. 

“Well, I must be going,” Iestyn says. “The family’s coming this 
weekend, and you'd think they were royalty, the amount Glynis has 
been flapping.” He rolls his eyes in apparent exasperation, but his 
tone is soft as he speaks about his wife. 

“Ts it your children visiting?” I ask him. 

“Both daughters,” he says, “with their husbands and the little 
ones. It’ll be a squeeze, but nobody minds when. it’s family, do 
they?” He bids me good-bye, and I watch his quad bike bounce 
across the uneven ground. 

I shut the door and stand there. The sitting room, which just a 
moment ago seemed so cozy and welcoming, now feels empty. I 
imagine a child—my child—playing on the rug in front of the fire. 
I think of Eve and the niece and nephew growing up without me 
in their lives. I may have lost my son, but I still have a family, no 
matter what happened between us. 

I got on well with Eve when we were children, despite the four- 
year age gap. I looked up to Eve, and in turn she cared for me, 
seeming never to resent her baby sister tagging along. We were 
quite different, me with my unruly auburn mop and Eve with 
poker-straight mouse-brown hair. We both did well at school, but 
Eve was more diligent than me, burying her head in a textbook 
long after I had flung my own across the room. Instead I spent 
hours in the art studio at school or on the floor of the garage—the 
only place where my mother allowed me to pull out my clay and 
paints. My fastidious sister would turn her nose up at such pursuits, 
squealing as she ran away from my outstretched arms, splattered 
with wet clay. “Lady Eve,” I called her one day, and the name stuck. 
Eve secretly enjoyed the moniker, I always thought. 

We weren't as close after Dad left. I could never forgive our 
mother for driving him away and didn’t understand how Eve could 
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do so. Nevertheless, I miss my sister desperately. Five years of 
someone's life is too much to lose over a throwaway comment. 

I look on my laptop and find the photos Bethan has asked for. 
I add three more that I want to put on the wall of the cottage in 
frames ’ll make from driftwood. Then I add one more photo to 
my memory stick: a photo taken that first day I wrote in the sand, 
when I filled the beach with names from my past. 

Lady Eve. 

I can’t risk my. sister knowing where I am, but I can tell her that 
I’m safe. And that I’m sorry. 


“An, I thought it was you!” Bethan catches up with me on the 
path to Penfach, out of breath and her coat flapping behind her. 
“It’s a good thing I bumped into you—I’ve got a bit of news.” 

“What is it?” I wait for Bethan to get her breath back. 

“We had the sales rep in yesterday from one of the greeting card 
companies,” she says. “I showed him your photographs, and he 
thinks they'd make great postcards.” 

“Really?” 

Bethan laughs. “Yes, really. He’d like you to get some samples 
printed up, and he’ll pick them up when he’s next round our way.” 

I can’t stop the grin forming on my face. “That’s amazing news. 
Thank you.” 

“And [ll definitely stock them in the shop for you. In fact, if 
you can knock up a website and get a few photos online, I'll send 
details to our mailing list. There are bound to be people who want 
a beautiful picture of somewhere they've been on holiday.” 

“T will,” I tell her. 

“You could write messages as well as names, couldn’t you? ‘Good 
luck, ‘Congratulations—that sort of thing.” 

“Yes, I could.” I imagine a whole'series of my cards slotted into 
a display rack, recognizable from the sloping “J” I would use as 
a logo. No name, just an initial. I have to do something to start 
bringing in some money. Besides, I miss working. The voice 
in my head laughs at me, and I force myself to block it out. Why 
shouldn’t I set up another business? Why shouldn’t people buy 
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my photographs, like they used to buy my ee ie “Tl do it,” 
I say. 

_ “Well, then, that’s sorted,” Bethan says, pleased. “Now, where 
are you off to today?” 

We have arrived in Penfach without my realizing. “I thought I 
might explore the coast a bit more,” I say. “Take some photos of 
different beaches.” 

“You won't find a prettier one than Penfach,” Bethan says. She 
checks her watch. “But there’s a bus leaves in ten minutes for Port 
Ellis—that’s as good a place as any to start.” 


THE quiet road where the bus stops is sandwiched between stone 
walls, and there is no pavement, so I walk on the road toward what 
I hope is the center of Port Ellis. 

The bag is half hidden in the hedge, black olastig tied in a knot 
and slung into the shallow ditch by the side of the road. I almost 
miss it entirely, but then it moves, so slightly I think I am imagin- 
ing it. I lean into the hedge and reach for the bag, feeling as I do 
the unmistakable sensation of something alive inside. 

I drop to my knees and rip open the bag. A fetid stench of ex- 
crement hits me, and I retch, forcing down nausea at the sight of 
the two animals inside. One puppy lies still, a frantic, wriggling 
dog beside it. I let out a sob and pick up the live puppy, cradling it 
inside my coat. I get clumsily to my feet and look around, calling to 
an old man crossing the road a hundred meters farther on. 

“Help! Please help!” 

The man turns and ambles toward me. 

“Is there a vet here?” I ask as soon as he is close enough. 

The man looks at the puppy, quiet and still now in my coat, and 
peers into the black bag on the ground. He makes a clicking sound, 
shaking his head slowly. 

“Alun Mathews’s son,” he says. He picks up the black sack with 
its ar iesome contents. I follow him. 

The vet's office is a small white building at the end of a lane, 
with a sign above the door that reads “Port Ellis Veterinary Sur- 
gery.” Inside the room smells of disinfectant and dog. 
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The receptionist looks up from her computer. “Hello, Mr. 
Thomas, what can we do for you>” 

My companion nods a greeting and dumps the black sack on the 
counter. “This one’s found a couple of pups in the hedge,” he says. 
“Bloody shame.” He pats me carefully on the arm. “They'll see you 
right,” he says, and leaves. 

“Thanks for bringing them in.” The receptionist wears a badge 
on her bright blue tunic, with the name “Megan” embossed in 
black. “Lots of people wouldn't, you know.” 

She opens the bag and blanches momentarily, before discreetly 
disappearing from view with it. 

Seconds later a door into the waiting room opens, and Megan 
smiles at me. “Do you want to bring this little one through? Patrick 
will see you straightaway.” 

“Thank you.” I follow Megan into an oddly shaped room with 
cupboards shoe-horned into the corners. At the far end is a counter 
and a small stainless steel sink, at which a man in blue scrubs is 
washing his hands with green soap that foams up his forearms. 

“Hello, I’m Patrick. The vet,” he adds, then laughs. “But you 
probably guessed that.” He is tall with dirty blond hair in no dis- 
cernible style and a smile that shows even white teeth. I guess him 
to be in his midthirties, perhaps a little older. 

“My name’s Jenna.” I open my coat to take out the black-and- 
white puppy, who has fallen asleep. 

“And who do we have here?” says the vet, taking the puppy 
gently. The action wakes up the dog, who flinches, cowering away 
from him. Patrick hands him back to me. “Would you hold him on 
the table? I don’t want to unsettle him even more. If it was a man 
who put the dogs in the bag, you might find it takes a while for 
him to trust men again.” He runs his hands over the puppy. 

“What sort of dog is he?” I ask. 

- “Mostly spaniel, I’d say, judging from these ears, but heaven 
knows what the rest is. They wouldn’t have been dumped if they'd 
been purebreds, that’s for sure.” He picks up the puppy and hands 
him to me to cuddle. 

_ “How awful,” I say, breathing in the warmth of the little dog. 
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He pushes his nose into my neck. “What will happen to this one?” 
“Given the way he was found, it’s not likely anyone will come 
forward to claim him,” Patrick says, “and we're struggling for space 
in the kennels. It would be a great help if you could give him a 
home. He’s a nice dog, by the looks of things.” 
- “Oh goodness, I couldn’t look after a dog!” I exclaim. 

“Why not?” 

I hesitate. How can I ence that bad things happen around me? 
What if I couldn’t look after him? What if he got sick? 

“T don’t know if my landlord would let me,” I say finally. 

“Where are you living? Are you in Port Ellis?” 

I shake my head. “I’m over in Penfach. In a cottage not far from 
the caravan park.” 

“Are you renting lestyn’s place?” 

I nod. 

“You leave him to me,” Patrick says. “Iestyn Jones was at school 
with my dad, and I’ve.got enough dirt on him to let you keep a herd 
of elephants, if you wanted them.” 

I smile. It’s hard not to. 

“Spaniels are great with kids,” he says. “Do you have any?” 

The pause seems to go on forever. “No,” I say eventually. 

The dog wriggles free from my hand and begins licking my chin 
furiously. I feel his heart beating against mine. 


“Okay,” I say. “Tl take him.” 


Chapter 6 


IT’LL BE WARMER LATER IN THE DAY, but for now the air is still 
cool. I pull on my boots, wrapping a scarf around my neck. I have 
my daily battle with the lock, which grips on to the key and refuses 
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to let it turn. Eventually I manage to secure the door, and I drop 
the key into my pocket. Beau trots at my heels. He follows me like 
a shadow, unwilling to let me out of his sight. 

I check I have today’s list of orders. Bethan continues to promote 
my pictures to her holidaymakers, and although I can hardly be- 
lieve it, I am busy. I have twice restocked the caravan shop with 
postcards, and a trickle of orders has come through my website. 
Every time I look at it, I feel a flash of pride that I made it myself, 
without help. Perhaps I am not as useless as I once believed. 

I haven’t put my name on the website: just a gallery of photos, a 
rather clumsy and basic ordering system, and the name of my new 
business: “Written in the Sand.” 

August is the busiest month for the beaches, and I have to get up 
soon after sunrise to ensure a smooth stretch of sand for my photos. 
A gull calls out to us, and Beau races across the sand, barking as 
the bird taunts him from the safety of the sky. I kick through the 
debris on the beach and pick up a long stick. I pull a piece of paper 
from my pocket and remind myself of the first order. “Julia,” I say. 
“Well, that’s straightforward enough.” 

I lean forward and draw a large “J,” standing back to check the 
size before writing the rest of the name. Happy with it, I discard 
the stick and take up my camera. I take a dozen shots, crouching 
down to look through my viewfinder, until the writing is iced with 
the sea’s white froth. 

For the next order I gather armfuls of sticks from the piles 
thrown up by the sea. When the last piece of driftwood is in place, 
I cast a critical eye over my creation. The driftwood heart is six feet 
across: large enough to frame the swirling script in which I have 
written “Forgive me, Alice.” I reach over to move a piece of wood, 
when Beau hurtles out of the sea, barking excitedly, and races past 
in a spray of wet sand to the other side of the beach, where he 
bounds around a man walking purposefully across the sand toward 
me. I can see his face. I know him, yet I don’t know him. I feel a 
bubble of panic rising in my throat, and I call to Beau. 

“It’s Jenna, isn’t it?” 
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I want to run, but my feet are rooted to the spot. I’m mentally 
scrolling through everyone I knew in Bristol. I know I’ve met - ] 
somewhere before. 

“Sorry, I didn’t mean to scare you,” the man says. He smiles 
broadly as if to make amends. “Patrick Mathews. The vet at Port 
Ellis,” he adds. And at once I remember him. 

“I’m so sorry,” I say, finally finding my voice, which feels small 
and unsure. “I didn’t recognize you.” I glance up to the empty 
coastal path. Soon people will begin arriving for a day at the beach. 
For once I’m glad Penfach is full of people: Patrick’s smile is warm, 
but I’ve been taken in by a warm smile once before. 

He reaches down to rub Beau's ears. 

“Looks like you've done a good job with this chap. What did you 
call him?” 

“His name’s Beau.” 

Patrick kneels down and fusses with Beau, who rolls onto his 
back to have his tummy scratched. “He doesn’t seem nervous.” 

I’m reassured by Beau's relaxed manner. Don't they say dogs are 
good judges of character? “No, he’s doing well,” I say. 

“He certainly is.” Patrick stands up and brushes the sand off his 
knees, and I hold my ground. “No problems with Iestyn, I take it?” 

“None at all,” I tell him. “In fact, he seems to think a dog is an 
essential part of any household.” 

He nods toward the heart in the sand. “Who's Alice, and why do 
you want her forgiveness?” 

“Oh, it’s not mine. At least, the sentiment isn’t. I’m taking a 
photo of it for someone. I’m a photographer.” I hold up my cam- _ 
era as though he might not otherwise believe me. “People send me 
messages they want written in the sand, and I come down here, 
write them, and then send them the photograph.” 

“What sort of messages?” 

“Mostly they're love letters—or marriage proposals—but I get all 
sorts. It’s different every time.” I stop, blushing furiously. 

“And you make a living doing that? What an amazing job!” I 
search his voice for sarcasm but find none, and I let myself feel a 
little proud. It is an amazing job, and I created it from nothing. 
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“T sell other photos too,” I say, “mostly of the bay. It’s so beauti- 
ful, lots of people want a piece of it.” 

“Isn't it? I love it here.” 

We stand in silence for a few seconds, watching the waves. I be- 
gin to feel fidgety, and I try to think of something else to say. 

“What brings you onto the beach?” I ask. “Not many people ven- 
ture down here at this time of day.” 

“T had to release a bird,” Patrick explains. “A woman brought in a 
gannet with a broken wing, and he’s been staying at the vet’s while 
he recovered. I brought him to the cliff top today to let him go. We 
try to release them in the same place they were found, to give them 
every chance of survival. When I saw your message on the beach, I 
couldn’t resist coming down and finding out who you were writing 
to. It was only when I got down here that I realized we'd already 
met. Do you fancy an apprentice?” 

“An apprentice?” 

Patrick takes the stick from my hand and stands expectantly, 
poised over an empty patch of sand. I’m suddenly flustered. 

“It’s harder than it looks, you know,” I say, adopting a serious 
tone to cover my awkwardness. “I can’t have any footprints in the 
shot, and we have to work quickly; otherwise the tide will come in.” 

“Got it.” 

I read the next order aloud. “Thank you, David.” 

“Aha—thank you for what, exactly?” says Patrick, leaning over 
the sand to write the first word. “Thank you for feeding the cat? 
Thank you for saving my life? Thank you for agreeing to marry me 
even after I had that fling with the postman?” 

The corners of my mouth twitch. “Thank you for teaching me 
flamenco dancing,” I proffer, pretending to be serious. 

“Thank you for the selection of fine Cuban cigars.” 

“Thank you for extending my overdraft.” 

“Thank you for . . .” Patrick reaches his arm out to complete the 
final word and loses his balance, toppling forward and only manag- 
ing to stay upright by planting a foot firmly in the middle of the 
writing. “Oh, bugger.” 

I burst out laughing. “I did say it was harder than it looked.” 
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“How’s this?” Patrick says. I look at the message he has erie 
in the sand, expecting a second attempt at the “Thank you.” 

Drink? 

“Better,” I say, is havik that’s not one of—” I break off, feeling 
foolish. “Oh, I see.” 

“At the Cross Oak? This evening?” Patrick falters a little, and I 
realize he’s nervous, too. It gives me confidence. 

I hesitate, but only for a second, ignoring the thumping in my 


chest. “I’d like that.” 


I REGRET my impetuousness for the rest of the day, and by the 
evening I am so anxious I am shaking. Is Patrick as straightforward 
as he appears? Is anyone? I take a bath to kill some time; then I sit 
on my bed and wonder what I should wear. It’s ten years since I last 
went on a date, and I am frightened of breaking the rules. Bethan 
has continued to clear out her wardrobe of clothes she can no longer 
fit into. Most are too big for me, but I try on a skirt in deep purple, 
and although I have to tie it at the waist with a scarf, I don't think 
it looks too bad. I feel a glimmer of the girl I used to be, but when I 
look in the mirror I realize the hem is above my knee, and my legs 
stretch boldly out beneath. I take it off and reach instead for the 
jeans I’ve only just taken off. I find a clean top and brush my hair. I 
look exactly as I did an hour ago. Exactly as I always do. 

I walk to the caravan park, where I have arranged to meet Pat- 
rick. At the last minute I decided to bring Beau with me, and his 
presence gives me back a little of the bravado I felt on the beach 
this morning. When I reach the caravan park, Patrick is standing 
by the open door to the shop talking to Bethan. 

Bethan sees me, and Patrick turns and smiles as I approach. I 
wonder if I look as terrified as I feel. 

“Be good, you two!” Bethan says with a grin. 

We walk toward the village. Patrick finds conversation easy, and 
although I’m certain he exaggerates the antics of some of his pa- 
tients, I’m grateful for his storytelling. 

I've never been inside the Cross Oak. Any hope I might have had 
of a quiet drink evaporates the moment we step through the door. 
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“Patrick! Your round, isn’t it?” 

“T need to get you to look at Rosie again; she’s still not right.” 

“How’s your old man? Missing the Welsh weather?” 

The onslaught of conversation, coupled with the enclosed space 
of the bar, makes me anxious. Patrick has a few words for everyone 
but doesn’t stop to chat. He places a hand on my back and steers me 
gently through the throng of people to stand at the bar. I am both 
relieved and disappointed when he takes his hand away and folds 
his arms on the bar. “What would you like?” 

I wish he had ordered first. I long for a cold bottled lager, and I 
scan the pub to see if any of the women are drinking beer. 

“A gin and tonic,” I say, flustered. I have never drunk gin. This 
inability to make decisions isn’t new, but I can’t remember when it 
started. . 

Patrick orders a bottle of Beck’s. 

“So you ll be the photographer staying at Blaen Cedi? We won- 
dered where you'd been hiding.” The man talking to me is around 
the same age as Iestyn, with a tweed cap on his head and whiskery 
sideburns. 

“This is Jenna,” Patrick says. “She’s been building up a business, 
so she hasn’t had much time for sinking pints with you old lags.” 

The man laughs, and I flush, grateful for Patrick’s easy explana- _ 
tion for my seclusion. We choose a table in the corner, and although 
I’m conscious of the eyes upon us, and the gossip that is no doubt 
now rife, the men turn back to their pints. 

I’m careful not to talk too much, and fortunately Patrick is full of 
tales and interesting snippets of local history. 

“Tt’s a lovely place to live,” I say. 

He stretches long legs out in front of him. “It is that. Not that I 
felt that way when I was growing up here. I used to nag my parents 
endlessly to move us to Swansea—I became convinced it would 
transform my life, and I’d suddenly have an amazing social life and 
a string of girlfriends.” He grins. 

“Did you always want to be a vet?” 

“Ever since I was a toddler. Apparently I used to line up all my 
stuffed toys in the hall and make my mother bring them into the 
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kitchen one at a time so I could operate on them.” When he talks, 
his whole face is animated, the corners of his eyes crinkling before 
his smile breaks. “I went to Leeds University to do veterinary sci- 
ence, where I finally got the social life I’d been desperate for.” 

“And the string of girlfriends?” I say. 

Patrick grins. “Maybe one or two. But after all that time des- 
perately trying to escape Wales, I missed it terribly. When a part- 
nership became available at the veterinarian’s office in Port Ellis, I 
jumped at the chance. Mum and Dad were getting on a bit by then, 
and I couldn’t wait to be back by the sea.” 

“So your parents lived in Port Ellis?” I’m always curious about 
people who have close relationships with their parents. If my father 
had stayed, things might have been different. 

“Mum was born here. Dad moved here with his family when he 
was a teenager and married Mum when they were both nineteen.” 

“Was your dad a vet, too?” I’m asking too many questions, but 
I’m scared that if I stop, I’ll be the one expected to give answers. 

“An engineer. He’s retired now. It’s because of him I’m a volunteer . 
lifeboatman. Dad did it for years.” He looks suddenly serious. “You 
must be careful swimming in the bay—the undercurrent is fierce.” 

“I haven't been in over my knees yet,” I tell him. I lean down and 
stroke Beau, who is asleep under the table, and try to think of some- 
thing to say. “Do your parents still live here?” I finally manage. 

“They moved to Spain a couple of years ago. Mum has arthritis, 
and the warm weather helps her joints—that’s ‘her excuse, anyway. 
How about you? Are your parents still around?” \ 

“Not exactly.” 

Patrick looks curious, and I realize I should have simply said no. 
I take a deep breath. “I never really got on with my mum,” I tell 
him. “She threw my dad out when I was fifteen, and I haven’t seen 
him since—I never forgave her for it.” 

“So you don’t see your mother either?” _ 

“I did, for years, but we had a falling-out after 1. . .” I stop my- 
self. “A couple of years ago my sister wrote to tell me she had died.” 
I see sympathy in Patrick’s eyes, but I shrug it off. I’m frightened 
of the questions I can see brimming in his mind: why I came to 
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Penfach; what made me leave Bristol. He will ask out of politeness, 
not realizing that I can’t tell him the truth. 

“T should be getting back,” I say. 

“Now? It’s still early—we could have another drink or something 
to eat.” 

“No, really, I had better go. Thank you for the drink.” I stand up 
before he feels the need to suggest we see each other again, but he 
pushes his chair back at the same time. 

“Tl walk you home.” 

I hear warning bells in my head. I think of how isolated the cottage 
is, how no one would hear if he refused to leave. Patrick might seem 
kind and honest now, but I know how quickly things can change. 

“No. Thank you.” 

I push through the group of locals, not caring what they think 
of me. I manage not to run until I have left the pub and turned the 
corner, but then I tear along the road to the caravan park and onto 
the coastal path that will take me home. Beau chases at my feet. I 
don’t stop until I reach the cottage, where I battle to turn the key in 
the lock. Eventually I get inside, and I slam the bolt home and lean 
against the door. My heart is thumping and I’m struggling to catch 
my breath. I’m not even sure now that it’s Patrick I’m frightened of, 
he’s become mixed up in my head with the panic that grips me every 
day. I don’t trust my instincts anymore—they’ve been wrong so many 
times before—and so the safest thing to do is to stay well away. 


Ray was on the phone when Kate opened the door to his office 
without knocking. He gestured to her to sit down. She closed the 
door carefully and settled in one of the low chairs. 

“Ts it really necessary, Ray?” Olivia, the chief constable, was say- 
ing. “The chances of someone coming forward are slim, and my 
concern is that it will simply draw attention to the fact that we 
didn’t lock anyone up for the child’s death.” 

He wavered for a moment, then caught Kate’s eye. “I’m going to 
run an anniversary appeal on the Jacob Jordan job,” he said firmly. 
“T think it’s the right decision.” 

There was a pause before Olivia spoke. “One article in the Post, 
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Ray, and some roadside appeal banners. Nothing more—and it’s all 
taken down within a week.” She ended the call. 

Kate waited for him to speak, anxiously tapping her pen against 
the arm of her chair. The anniversary appeal had been Kate’s idea. 

“We're on,” Ray said. 

Kate’s face split into a grin. “Well done. Is she furious?” 

“She'll get over it,” Ray said. “She just wants to make it known 
that she doesn’t approve, so she can be self-righteous when public 
confidence takes a nosedive again.” 

“That’s a bit cynical!” 

“That’s senior management for you.” 

“And you still want to get promoted?” Kate’s eyes twinkled, and 
Ray laughed. 

“T’'ve spoken to the Post already: Suzy French is happy for us to 
piggyback onto their anniversary feature with a call for witnesses 
and information leading to . . . et cetera. 'd like you to call Suzy 
with the appeal details.” 

“No problem. What are we going to do about Jacob’s mother?” 

Ray shrugged. “Run the appeal without her, I suppose. We'll see 
if it turns up anything before we start looking for her.” 

Ray was not surprised the woman had gone. In his experience, 
most people had one of two reactions when they lost someone: ei- 
ther they vowed never to move house, keeping rooms exactly the 
way they'd been left, like some sort of shrine, or they made a clean 
break, unable to bear the thought of living as though nothing had 
changed, when their whole world had shifted. 

After Kate had left his office, he contemplated Jacob’s photo, 
which was still pinned to the corkboard on the wall. The anniver- 
sary appeal was a last-ditch effort, but it was something. 


I srr at the kitchen table in front of my laptop, my knees drawn 
up underneath the big cable-knit sweater I used to wear in my 
studio in the winter months. I’m right next to the range, but I’m 
shaking. It’s not even lunchtime, but I have poured myself a large 
glass of red wine. I type into the search engine, then pause. So 
many months since I tortured myself by looking. It won’t help—it 
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never does—but how can I not think about him, today of all days? 

I take a sip of wine and click return. 

In seconds the screen is flooded with news reports on the ac- 
cident, message boards, and tributes to Jacob. The color of the text 
on the links shows I’ve visited each site before. 

But today, exactly a year after my world collapsed, there is a new 
article in the online edition of the Bristol Post. 

I let out a strangled sob, my fists screwed so tightly the knuck- 
les turn white. I devour the brief article. There have been no 
developments: no police leads, no information about the car, just 
a reminder that the driver is wanted by police for causing death 
by dangerous driving. The term sickens me, and I shut down the 
Internet, but even the background screen photo of the bay doesn’t 
calm me. I haven't been down to the shore since my date with Pat- 
rick. I have orders I need to fulfill, but I’m so ashamed of how I be- 
haved I can’t bear the thought of bumping into him on the beach. 
It’s been a fortnight, and he has made no attempt to contact me. I 
feel suddenly sick. I tip my wine down the sink and decide to take 
Beau for a walk along the coastal path. 

We walk for miles, rounding the headland approaching Port 
Ellis. Beneath us is a gray building I realize must be the lifeboat 

_ station. I can’t help but think of Patrick as I march onward. I don’t 
have a plan; I simply continue walking until I reach the village and 
make my way to the vet’s office. It’s only when I am opening the 
door that I wonder what I am going to say. 

“How can I help you?” It’s the same receptionist. 

“Would it be possible to see Patrick for a moment?” 

“Tl be right back.” 

I stand awkwardly in the waiting room, where a woman is sitting 
with a small child and something in a wicker basket. Beau strains 
at his lead and I pull him away. 

A few minutes later I hear footsteps and Patrick appears. He 
wears brown corduroy trousers and a checked shirt, and his hair is 
messy, as if he has been running his fingers through it. 

- “Is something the matter with Beau?” He is polite, but he doesn’t 
smile, and I lose a little of my resolve. 
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“No. I wondered if I could speak with you. Just for a moment.” 

He hesitates. “Come through.” 

I follow him into the room where he first examined Beau, and 
he leans against the sink. He says nothing—he’s not going to make 
this easy for me. 

“T wanted to .. . 1 wanted to apologize.” I will myself not to cry. 

Patrick gives a wry smile. “I’ve been given the elbow before, but 
not usually with quite such speed.” 

“T’m so sorry.” 

“Did I do something wrong? Was it something I said?” 

“No. Not in the slightest. It’s my fault. I’m not very good at this 
sort of thing.” 

Patrick grins at me. “Maybe you need practice.” 

I can’t help but laugh. “Maybe.” 

“Look, I’ve got another two patients to see; then I’m done for the 
day. How about I cook you supper? I’ve got a casserole bubbling in 
the slow cooker as we speak, and there’s more than enough for two. 
T'll even throw in a portion for Beau.” ; 

If I say no now, I won't see him again. “I'd like that.” 

Patrick looks at his watch. “Meet me back here in an hour—will 
you be all right till then?” | 

“Tl be fine. I want to take some pictures of the village.” 

“Great, then I’ll see you shortly.” 


Beau and I complete several circuits of the village before it is 
time to return to the office. Patrick comes out, pulling on a waxed 
jacket and smiling broadly. He fusses Beau’s ears; then we walk to a 
small terraced house on the next street. He ushers us into the sitting 
room, where Beau immediately flops down in front of the fireplace. 

“Glass of wine?” . | 

“Please.” The room is small but welcoming, with a rug covering 
most of the floor. An armchair sits on either side of the hearth, 
and I wonder which is his. The small television seems incidental to 
the room, but two enormous bookcases fill the alcoves next to the 
armchairs. I tilt my head to read the spines. 

“T’ve got far too many books,” Patrick says, coming back with 
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two glasses of red wine. I take one, grateful for something to do 
with my hands. 

“I love reading,” I say, “although I’ve hardly picked up a book 
since I moved here.” 

Patrick sits down in one of the armchairs. I take his cue and sit in 
the other, fiddling with the stem of my glass. 

“How long have you been a photographer?” 

“Tm not, really,” I say, surprising myself with my honesty. “I’m a 
sculptor.” I think of my garden studio: the smashed clay. “At least, 
I was.” 

“You don’t sculpt anymore?” 

“T can't.” I hesitate, then open the fingers on my left hand, where 
scarred skin runs angrily across my palm and wrist. “I had an ac- 
cident. I can’t feel anything in my fingertips.” 

Patrick lets out a low whistle. “How did it happen?” 

I have a sudden flashback to that night, a year ago. “It looks 
worse than it is,” I say. “I should have been more careful.” I can’t 
look at Patrick, but he deftly changes the subject. 

“Are you hungry?” 

“Starving.” My stomach is growling at the delicious smell com- 
ing from the kitchen. I follow him through to a surprisingly large 
room, with a pine dresser that runs the length of one wall. 

Patrick switches off the slow cooker. I watch as he carefully 
spoons casserole onto two plates, wiping away a splatter of gravy 
with the corner of a tea towel. He carries the hot plates across to the 
table and sets one in front of me. “It’s pretty much the only thing I 
know how to make,” he says apologetically. “I hope it’s okay.” 

“It looks delicious,” I say. “Thank you.” 

“My mum’s recipe,” Patrick says. “She tries to add to my reper- 
toire every time she comes over—I think she imagines I live on 
pizza and chips when she’s not here, like Dad does.” 

I laugh. 

“They'll have been together forty years this autumn,” he says. “I 
can’t imagine that, can you?” 

I can’t. “Have you ever been married?” I ask. 

Patrick’s eyes darken. “No. I thought I might marry, once, but it 
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didn’t work out that way. There is a brief pause: How about you?” 

I take a deep breath. “I was married for a while. We wanted dif 
ferent things in the end.” I smile at the understatement. 

“You're very isolated at Blaen Cedi,” Patrick says. “Doesn't it 
bother you?” 

“T like it. It’s a beautiful place to live, and I have Beau for com- 
pany and I see Bethan most days.” 

“She’s a good friend to have. I’ve known her for years.” 

My empty plate is replaced with a bowl filled with apple crumble 
and custard. I spoon the custard away from the buttery crumble 
topping and eat that, toying with the food so as not to appear rude. 

“Don't you like it?” | 

“Tt’s lovely,” I say. “I just don’t really eat desserts.”.A dieting habit 
is hard to break. 

“You're missing out.” Patrick finishes his in a few mouthfuls. “I 
didn’t make it—one of the girls at work brought it in for me.” 

“Sorry.” 

“Really, it’s fine. I'll let it cool down a bit; then Beau can polish 
it off.” 

The dog’s ears prick up at the sound of his name. 

“He’s such a lovely dog,” Patrick says. “And a lucky one.” 

I nod my agreement, although I know I need Beau as much as he 
needs me. I’m the lucky one. Feeling awkward, I notice another set 
of shelves in the corner of the kitchen. “More books?” 

“T can’t help myself,” Patrick says with a grin. “That one’s mostly 
cookbooks Mum’s given me, although there are some crime novels 
there, too. Pll read anything with a decent plot.” 

He begins clearing the table, and I watch him. 

Shall I tell you a story, Patrick? 

A story about Jacob, and the accident. About running away be- 
cause I couldn’t see any other way of surviving except starting over, 
and about screaming every night because I can never be free from 


what happened. 
Shall I tell you that story? 
“Are you okay?” Patrick is looking at me strangely. 
“Tt was a lovely meal,” I say. I have two choices: Either I walk 
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away from Patrick, or I hide the truth from him. I hate lying to 
him, but I can’t bear to let him go. I look at the clock on the wall. 
“T shall have to go,” I say. 

“Not another Cinderella flit?” 

“Not this time.” I redden, but Patrick is smiling. “The last bus to 
Penfach is at eight o'clock.” 

“You don’t have a car?” 

“T don’t like to drive.” 

“Tl take you back. I’ve only had a small glass of wine.” 

“Really, [’'d rather make my own way home. Perhaps T’ll see you 
at the beach tomorrow morning?” I say. 

He relaxes. “That would be great.” He fetches my things, and we 
stand in the tiny hallway while I do up my coat. “Call me when you 
get home? I'll give you my number.” 

“I would, but I don’t have a phone.” 

“You don’t have a mobile?” 

I almost laugh at his incredulity. “No. There’s a phone line to the 
cottage, for the Internet, but I don’t have a phone connected. I’ll be 
fine, I promise.” 

Patrick puts his hands on my shoulders, and before I have a 
chance to react, he kisses me softly on the cheek. 

“Thank you,” I say, and although it is not only inadequate but 
unoriginal, he smiles at me as if I have said something profound, 
and I think how easy it is to be with someone so undemanding. 


Ray’s mobile rang as he was sitting down to breakfast. He 
looked at Mags. “Work.” Reluctantly, Ray pressed the button. 

“Hello, Kate. Is it urgent? We're in the middle of breakfast.” 

“Hi, Ray, I’m so sorry to disturb you, but I didn’t think you’d 
want to wait.” 

“What is it?” 

“A response to the hit-and-run anniversary appeal,” she said. 
“We've got a witness. A guy who said he’d been cut up by a red 
car driving erratically about the time the accident took place. He 
isn’t local. He was up visiting his sister for her birthday—that’s 
how he can be certain about the date—but he went back down to 
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Bournemouth the same day and didn’t hear anything about the hit- 
and-run. Anyway, he only put two and two together when his sister 
mentioned the appeal to him on the phone last night.” 

“Right, well, let’s get him in. I want every last detail he can give 
us about that car. The make, color—anything at all about who was 
driving it. Looks like we’ve got another shot at this one; let’s do it 
right this time.” 


“Nor a clue!” Ray paced in front of the window in his office, 
making no attempt to mask his frustration. “Can’t tell us how old 
the driver was, whether they were black or white! He doesn’t even 
know if it was a man or a woman!” 

“Visibility was bad,” Kate reminded him, “and he was concen- 
trating on keeping control of his own vehicle.” 

Ray wasn’t in the mood to be generous. “The bloke shouldn't be 
on the road if a bit of rain’s going to affect him that much.” 

“A Ford,” Kate said, reading her notes, “with a cracked wind- 
shield. Possibly a Fiesta or a Focus. It’s something, at least.” - 

“Let’s get cracking,” Ray said. “I'd like you to prioritize finding 
Jacob’s mother. If—when—we get someone in the traps for this, I 
want her to see we didn’t give up on her son.” 

“Understood,” said Kate. . 

“We'll get a check on all the Bristol-registered Fiestas and Fo- 
cuses, and I'll stand you lunch while we go through the printout.” 

“We're getting close,” Kate said, her eyes shining. “I can feel it.” 


Chapter 7 


As THE BUS ARRIVES IN Port E tis, Patrick is already waiting 
for me. We've met on the beach every morning for the last fort- 
night, and when he suggested we spend his afternoon off together, 
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I only hesitated for a moment. I can’t spend my whole life afraid. 

“Where are we going?” J ask. 

“You'll see.” 

We leave the village and follow the road that drops down toward 
the sea. As we walk, our hands touch and his fingers lace between 
mine. I feel a jolt of electricity, and I let my hand relax into his. 

The news that I have been spending time with Patrick has spread 
through Penfach at an astonishing rate. Yesterday I ran into Iestyn 
at the village shop. 

“I hear you've been seeing Alun Mathews’s boy,” he said with a 
smile. “He’s a good lad, Patrick.” I felt myself redden. 

“When will you be able to look at my front door?” I asked him, 
changing the subject. “The lock sticks so badly the key sometimes 
wont turn at all. I’d feel better if it were fixed.” 

Iestyn promised to come up to the cottage to sort it out, but 
when I left at lunchtime, there had been no sign of him, and it took 
me a full ten minutes to force the door shut. 

The road continues to narrow, and I can see the ocean at the end 
of the lane. Finally I realize where Patrick is taking me. 

“The lifeboat station! Can we go in?” 

“That’s the idea,” he says. 

Port Ellis Lifeboat Station is an odd, squat building that could be 
mistaken for industrial premises were it not for the lookout tower 
perched on top, its four glass windows reminding me of an aircraft 
control tower. We walk past a huge pair of blue sliding doors at the 
front of the building, and Patrick presses an entry code into a gray 
box next to a smaller door to one side. 

“Come on, I'll show you around.” 

Inside, the station smells of sweat and the sea. The Lacn nee is 
dominated by what Patrick tells me is called “the Craft,” a bright 
orange, rigid inflatable boat. 

I wander around, taking in the notices pinned to the door, the 
equipment lists carefully ticked off with each daily check. On the 

‘wall is a plaque, commemorating three volunteers who lost their 
lives in 1916. ; 

“They were responding to a steamship in distress off the Gower 
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Peninsula,” Patrick says, joining me and putting an arm around my 
shoulder. He must see my face, because he adds, “It was very differ- 
ent then—they didn’t have half the kit we have now.” 

He takes my hand and leads me into a small room where a 
leathery-faced man in a blue fleece is making coffee. 

“Allright, David?” Patrick says. “This is Jenna.” 

“Showing you the ropes, is he?” David winks at me, and I smile 
at what is clearly a well-worn joke. 

“David is our operations manager,” says Patrick. “He runs the 


station—keeps us all in check.” 


A telephone rings, the sound shrill in the empty crew room, 
and David excuses himself. Seconds later he is back, unzipping his 
fleece and running into the boat room. | 

“Canoe capsized off Rhossili Bay,” he shouts to Patrick. “Father - 
and son missing. Helen’s called Gary and Aled.” 

Patrick opens a locker and pulls out a tangle of yellow rubber, 
a red life vest, and a dark blue oilskin. “I’m sorry, Jenna. I have to 
go.” He tugs the waterproofs over his jeans and sweatshirt. “Take 
the keys and wait at my house. I'll be back before you know it.” He 
moves quickly, and before I can reply he runs into the boat room, 
just as two men rush in through the sliding door, pulled wide open 
in readiness. Within minutes, the four men are dragging the craft 
down to the water, leaping effortlessly aboard. One of the crew 
pulls the cord to start the outboard motor, and the boat shoots 
away from the beach, bouncing over the waves. I stand there, 
watching the speck of orange get smaller, until it is swallowed up 
by gray. 

“Fast, aren't they?” 

I turn to see a woman leaning against the door to the crew room. 
She is well into her fifties. . 

“Tm Helen,” she says. “I answer the phone, show visitors around, 
that sort of thing. You must be Patrick’s girl.” 

I redden at the familiarity. “I’m Jenna. My head’s spinning. That 
can't have taken more than fifteen minutes.” 

“Twelve minutes, thirty-five seconds,” Helen says. She smiles at 
my surprise. “We have to keep a record of response times.” 
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I turn back to watch the water, empty of boats now. The sky and 
the ocean are a single mass of swirling gray. 

“They'll be okay,” Helen says softly. “You never quite stop worry- 
ing, but you get used to it.” 

I look at her, curious. 

“David’s my husband,” Helen explains. “Do you want me to 
show you around the rest of the station?” 

“No, thank you,” I say. “I think I'll go back to Patrick’s house and 
wait for him there.” 

“He’s a good man.” 

I wonder if she’s right. I wonder how she knows. I walk up the 
hill, turning every few paces in the hope of seeing the orange boat 
again. But I can’t see anything, and my stomach is gripped with 
anxiety. Something bad is going to happen; I just know it. 


Ir FEELS strange to be at Patrick’s house without him. For want 
of anything to do, I tune the radio to a local station and do the 
washing up, which is piled high in the sink. 

‘A man and hts teenage son are missing after their canoe capsized a mile 
from Rhossth Bay. Port Elhs’s ifeboat was launched after locals raised the 
alarm, but so far they have been unable to recover the two missing men.” - 

I finish the washing up and dry my hands with a tea towel. I 
pace the kitchen but grow tired of my restlessness and make a cup 
of tea, which I sit at the table to drink. 


THE rain stings my face, blurring my eyes and filling my vision. I can 
barely hear the noise of the engine above the wind, but still I hear the 
thud as he hits the bonnet, the slam as he smashes onto the tarmac. 

And then suddenly the water in my eyes isn't rain, but seawater. 
And the engine isn't a car but the chug-chug-chug of the lifeboat. And 
although the scream is my own, the face that looks up at me isn't Jacobs, 
but Patrick’s. 

“I’m sorry,” I say, unsure if I am speaking out loud. “I never 
meant—” 

I feel a hand shake my shoulder, pulling me from sleep. Con- 
fused, I raise my head from my folded arms, the square of wooden 
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table warm from my breath. I screw up my eyes against the harsh 
electric light, pulling up my arm to cover my face. “No!” 

“Jenna, wake up. Jenna, you're dreaming.” 

Slowly, I drop my arm, opening my eyes to see Patrick kneeling 
in front of my chair. I can’t speak, hungover from my nightmare 
and overwhelmed with relief that he is there. 

“What were you dreaming about?” 

I drag the words together. “I. . . I’m not sure. I was frightened.” 

“You don’t have to be frightened anymore,” Patrick says, and he 
smooths the damp hair from my temples and cups my face between 
his hands. “I’m here.” 

_ His face is pale, and there is rain on his hair. He looks broken, 
and without stopping to think, I lean forward and kiss him on the 
lips. He responds hungrily; then he suddenly releases me.. 

“They called off the search.” 

“Called it off? You mean they're still missing?” 

Patrick nods, and I see the weight of emotion fill his eyes. “We'll 
go out again at first light,” he says flatly, “but no one’s pretending 
anymore.” Then he closes his eyes and rests his head on my lap and 
weeps openly for the father and teenage son. 

I stroke his hair and let my own tears fall. I cry for a teenage boy 
alone in the sea; I cry for Jacob, for my baby boy. 


Ir 1s Christmas Eve when the bodies are washed up, days after 
Patrick and the rest of the crew have stopped searching for them. 

We are on the beach when Patrick gets the call, and I know from 
his grimly set jaw that the news is not good. He walks a little away 
from me, as if to shield me, and turns to stare at the sea as he listens 
in silence to David. After he finishes the call, he stays rooted to the 
spot, scanning the horizon as if searching for answers. 

“Tm so sorry,” I say, hopelessly trying to find the right words. 

“I was seeing a girl,” he says, still looking out to sea. “I met her at 
university, and we lived together in Leeds.” 

I listen, unsure where this is going. 

“When I came back here, I brought her with me. She hated Port 


Ellis. It was too small, too quiet, too slow for her.” 
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I feel as though I am intruding. I want to tell him that he doesn’t 
need to tell me this, but it’s as if he can’t stop. 

“We had a row one day. It was the same old argument: She 
wanted to return to Leeds; I wanted to stay here and build up the 
practice. She stormed off and went down to the beach to surf, but 
she got caught in a riptide and never came back.” 

“Oh God, Patrick.” There is a lump in my throat. “How awful.” 

He finally turns to look at me. “We never found her body.” 

“We,” I say. “You searched for her yourself?” 

He shrugged. “We all did. That’s our job, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but...” I trail off. Of course he searched for her—how 
could he not? 

I put my arms around Patrick, and he leans into me, his face 
pressed into my neck. I had imagined his life to be perfect, but the 
ghosts he battles are as real as my own. For the first time, I’m with 
someone who needs me as much as I need him. 

We walk slowly to my cottage, where Patrick tells me to wait for 
him while he fetches something from his car. 

“What is it?” I say, intrigued. 

“You'll see.” The sparkle is back in his eyes now, and I marvel at 
his ability to cope with such sadness in his life. 1 wonder if it’s the 

_ passing years that have given him the strength, and hope that one 
day I will find the same. 

When Patrick returns, he has a Christmas tree slung casually 
across his shoulder. I feel a pang of sadness as I recall how excited I 
used to get about Christmas. 

I don’t want a tree in my house. Decorations are for children, for 
families. But Patrick insists. “I’m not taking it away now,” he says, 
pulling it through the doorway. “Besides, it’s Christmas. You have 
to have a tree.” 

“But I don’t have anything to put on it!” I protest. 

“Take a look in my bag.” 

I open Patrick’s navy rucksack and see a battered shoebox, the lid 
held on with a thick rubber band. Lifting the lid, I find a dozen red 

‘baubles, the glass crazed with age. 
_ “Oh,” I whisper, “they're so beautiful.” 
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“They were my grandmother's.” 

We dress the tree together. When it is finished, I sit with my 
head on Patrick’s shoulder, watching the light dance off the glass. 
He traces circles on the exposed skin on my wrist, and I feel more 
at ease than I have felt in years. 

“Come upstairs,” I whisper. 

“Are you sure?” 

I nod. I’m not sure, not really, but I want to find out. I need to 
know if it can be different. 

He runs his hands through my hair, kissing my neck, my cheek, 
my lips. Standing up, he leads me gently to the stairs, his thumb 
still rubbing my palm as though he can’t bear not to be caressing 
me. As I climb the narrow staircase, he follows behind me, hands 
touching lightly on my waist. I feel my heart race. 


Wun I wake, I realize instantly something is different. It isn’t 
the presence of someone in bed with me, although the weight next 
to me feels strange, but the realization that I have actually slept. A 
smile spreads across my face. I have woken naturally. No scream 
has dragged me from sleep, no screech of brakes or crack of skull 
against glass. For the first night in more than twelve months, I 
haven't dreamed about the accident. 

I contemplate getting up and making coffee, but the iva 
of the bed pulls me back under the duvet. Patrick stirs, lifting his 
head a fraction and smiling at me, his eyes still closed. 

“Happy Christmas.” 

We stay in bed until noon, luxuriating in each other and eating 
soft bread rolls with sweet, sticky black currant jam. Patrick goes 
downstairs for coffee, and when he returns he is carrying the pres- 
ents we laid carefully under the tree last night. 

“A coat!” I exclaim as I tear the paper off the squashy, badly 
wrapped package Patrick hands me. 

“It’s not very romantic,” he says sheepishly, “but you can’t keep 
wearing that tatty old raincoat when youre out on the beach in all 
weathers—you'll freeze.” 

I slip it on. It is thick and warm and waterproof, with deep pockets 
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and a hood, a million times better than the coat I have been wearing. 
“I think keeping me warm and dry is an extremely romantic thing to 
do,” I say, kissing Patrick. “T love it, thank you.” 

“There’s something in the pocket,” he says. “Not really a 
present—yjust something I think you should have.” 

I push my hand into the pockets and pull out a mobile phone. 

“Tt’s an old one I had lying around. Nothing fancy, but it works— 
and it’ll mean you don’t have to go all the way to the caravan park 
when you need to make a call.” 

I produce the pencil drawing I have done fbr Patrick of the beach 
at Port Ellis, the lifeboat—not going out but returning safely to 
shore. 

“You are so talented, Jenna,” he says, holding up the framed pic- 
ture to admire it. “You should hold an exhibition.” 

“I couldn't,” I say, but I don’t tell him why. Instead I suggest a 
walk, to try out my new coat and to take Beau to the shore. 

The bay is deserted, the tide out as far as it can go, leaving a vast 
stretch of pale beach. Snow-laden clouds sit heavily above the cliffs, 
seeming even whiter against the deep blue of the sea. The gulls 
wheel overhead, their plaintive cries echoing in the emptiness, and 
the waves break rhythmically on the sands. 

“My mother used to swim in the sea on Christmas Day,” Patrick 
says. “She’d have arguments with Dad about it. He knew how dan- 
gerous the tides could be, and he’d tell her she was being irrespon- 
sible. But she’d grab her towel and race down for a dip as soon as all 
the stockings had been opened.” 

Beau rushes at the waves, snapping his jaws at each surge of 
seawater. 

“How about you?” Patrick says. “Any mad family traditions?” 

“Nothing like that,” I say, “but I used to love our family Christ- 
mases. After Dad left, we did the same things, but they were never 
quite the same.” 

“Did you ever try to find him?” He squeezes my hand. 

“Yes. When I was at university. I tracked him down and discov- 
ered he had a brand-new family. I wrote to him, and he wrote back 
saying the past was best left in the past. I was heartbroken.” 
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“Are you close to your sister?” 

“I was. But Eve sided with Mum after Dad left, and I was furi- 
ous with Mum for throwing him out. In spite of that, we looked 
out for each other, but I haven’t seen Eve in years. I sent her a card 
a few weeks ago. I don’t know if she got it—I don’t even know if 
she lives in the same place.” 

“Did you fall out?” 

I nod. “She didn’t like my husband.” It feels daring to say it out 
loud, and a shiver of fear runs across my shoulders. 

“How long have you been divorced?” 

I don’t correct him. “A while.” 

“No children?” 

I bend over and pretend to be searching for pebbles. “He wasn’t 
keen on the idea,” I say. It isn’t so far from the truth, after all. Ian 
never wanted anything to do with his son. — 

Patrick puts an arm around my shoulders. “I’m sorry. I’m asking 
too many questions.” 

“It’s okay,” I say, and I mean it. I feel safe with Patrick. I’ve told 
him more than I intended to, but I can’t tell him everything. If I 
do, he’ll leave, and I'll have no one to stop me from falling. 


Ray had taken Christmas off, and although he had popped into 
the office a couple of times and brought work home with him, he 
had to admit the break had done him good. He wondered how 
Kate had got on with the hit-and-run investigation. 

“Happy New Year, you two.” Ray walked into the CID office 
and dumped a tin of chocolates on Stumpy’s desk. “Thought it 
might make up for having to work over New Year.” 

“Tt’ll take more than a box of chocolates to make up for a seven 
a.m. start on New Year’s Day.” 

Ray grinned. “You're too old for late-night parties anyway, 
Stumpy. Mags and I were asleep long before midnight.” 

“I think I’m still recovering,” Kate said, yawning. 

“Good party?” Ray said. 

“The bits I can remember.” She laughed. 

“What’s on the books for today?” he said. 
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“Some good news for you,” Kate said. ae ve got a registration 
number on the hit-and-run Ford.” 

Ray broke into a grin. “About time. How confident are you it’s 
the right one?” 

“Pretty confident. There have been no camera hits on it since 
the hit-and-run, so my guess is it’s been dumped or burned out. 
The car’s registered to an address on Beaufort Crescent, about five 
miles from where Jacob was hit. Stumpy and I went out to see it 
yesterday, but it’s empty. It’s a rental property, so Stumpy’s trying to 
get hold of the Land Registry office oe to see if the landlord has 
a Sede ie address.” 

“But we've got a name?” Ray said, unable to hide the surge of 
excitement he felt. 

“We've got a name.” Kate grinned. “I can’t find anything online, 
but we'll crack it today. I’ve got data protection waivers in with the 
utility companies, so now that Christmas is over, we should start 
getting some callbacks.” 

“We've made progress on Jacob’s mother too,” Stumpy said. 

“That’s great,” Ray said. “I should take annual leave more often. 
Have you spoken to her?” 

“There’s no phone number,” Stumpy said. “Kate finally got hold 
of a supply teacher at St. Mary’s who knew her. Apparently, after 
the accident, she was consumed with guilt and severed all ties and 
left Bristol to make a fresh start.” He tapped the file, which seemed 
to have grown an extra inch since Ray last saw it. “I’m waiting for 
an e-mail from the local police but should have an address by the 
end of the day.” 

Kate’s phone rang. “CID, DC Evans peutsaey 

Ray was turning away in the direction of his office when Kate 
began gesticulating wildly at him and Stumpy. 

“Amazing!” she said into the phone. “Thank you so much.” 

She scribbled furiously on a pad on her desk and was still grin- 
ning when she put down the phone a second later. 

“We got the driver,” she said, waving the piece of paper 
triumphantly. 

Stumpy broke into a rare smile. 
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“Brilliant,” said Ray. “Let’s get moving. Stumpy, take the file 
with what we've got on Jacob’s mother. Head for the local station 
and tell them we couldn’t wait for a call—we need that address 
now. Don’t come back until you find her, and when you do, make 
sure she knows we're doing everything we can to bring someone to 
justice for Jacob’s death. Kate and I will go and nick the driver.” 


Tue knock at the door makes me jump. Is it that time already? 
I can lose hours editing photos. Beau pricks up his ears but doesn’t 
bark, and I ruffle his ears on my way to the door. I pull back the bolt. 

“You must be the only person in the bay who locks their front 
door,” Patrick grumbles good-naturedly. He steps inside and gives 
me a kiss. 

“City habits, I guess,” I say lightly. I slide the bolt home again 
and battle to turn the key to lock the door. 

“Has Iestyn still not fixed this?” 

“You know what he’s like,” I say. “He keeps promising. I think he 
finds it absurd that I want to lock it at all.” 

“Well, he’s got a point.” Patrick leans on the door and grips 
the big key, forcing it into the lock. “I don’t think there’s been a 
burglary in Penfach since 1954.” He grins, and I ignore the jibe. 
Patrick doesn’t know how I search the house at night when he’s not 
with me or the way I wake with a start at a noise outside. 

I take two beers from the fridge and hand one to Patrick. “So 
what’s the mystery dinner ingredient?” He phoned to say he would 
be bringing supper, and I’m curious to see what is in the cool-bag 
he has brought. 

“Tt was delivered today by a grateful client,” Patrick says. He un- 
zips the bag and reaches inside. Like a magician producing a rabbit, 
he pulls out a lobster, its claws waving lazily at me. 

“Oh goodness!” I am at once delighted and daunted by the pro- 
posed menu, having never attempted anything so complicated. “Do 
many of your customers pay you in lobsters?” 

“A surprising number,” Patrick says. “Others pay in sens: 
ants or rabbits.” He grins. “Fortunately we still have enough peo- 
ple with checkbooks to keep the practice afloat. I couldn’t turn 
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away a sick animal just because there was no money to treat it.” 

“Youre an old softie,” I say, and I put my arms around him, kiss- 
ing him slowly on the lips. 

“Shh,” he says as we pull apart, “you'll ruin the macho image I’ve 
been building up. Besides, I’m not too soft to boil a lobster.” He 
gives the over-the-top laugh of a cartoon villain. 

“Idiot,” I say, laughing at him. “I do hope you know how to cook 
it, because I certainly don't.” I eye the lobster warily. 

“Watch and learn, madam,” Patrick says, bowing extravagantly. 
“Dinner will be served shortly.” 

I find my largest saucepan, and Patrick zips the lobster safely 
back in the cool-bag while we wait for the Aga to boil the water. 
I fill the sink to wash the lettuce, and we work in companionable 
silence. I smile to myself, sneaking a glance at Patrick, who is en- 
grossed in the sauce he is making. 

“Okay?” he asks, catching my eye and resting the wooden spoon 
against the pan. “What are you thinking?” 

“I was thinking about us.” 

“Now you /ave to tell me!” Patrick says, laughing. Reaching into 
the sink, he wets his hand and flicks droplets of water at me. 

I scream. I can’t help it. Before my head has a chance to tell me 
this is Patrick—just Patrick messing around—I spin away and pull 
my arms about my head. A visceral, instinctive reaction that sends 
my pulse racing and makes my palms sweat. The air swirls around 
me, and I am transported to another time. Another place. 

The silence is palpable, and I slowly straighten, my heart bang- 
ing against my rib cage. I look at Patrick, at the confusion and guilt 
on his face, and I know I will have to explain. “’m—” 

“Jenna,” he says softly, “what happened to you?” 

There’s a knock at the door, and we look at each other. 

“Tl go,” Patrick says, but I shake my head. 

“Tt’ll be Iestyn.” I’m grateful for the diversion. “T'll be back in a 
minute.” | 


As soon as I open the door, I know exactly what is happening. 
I’ve often wondered what my reaction would be when I was 
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found. I wondered how it would feel to be brought back and 
whether I would fight it. 

But when the policeman says my name, I simply nod. 

“Yes, that’s me,” I say. 

He’s older than me, with dark hair cropped short and a somber 
suit. He looks kind, and I wonder what sort of life he has. 

The woman next to him steps forward. “Detective Constable 
Kate Evans,” she says, opening a leather wallet to show a flash of 
metal badge. “Bristol CID. I’m arresting you for causing death by 
dangerous driving and for failing to stop at the scene of an accident. 
You do not have to say anything, but it may harm your defense if 
you do not mention, when questioned, something that you later rely 
on in court...” 

I shut my eyes and exhale slowly. It’s time to stop pretending. 


PART TWO 
Chapter 8 


YOU WERE SITTING IN A CORNER of the Student Union when I first 
saw you. You didn’t notice me, not then, although I must have 
stood out: a solitary suit among a crowd of students. Surrounded 
by friends, you were laughing so hard you had to wipe your eyes. 
I took my coffee to the next table, where I learned you were all 
art students in your final year. It was then that I found out your 
name: Jenna. I felt faintly disappointed when I heard it. Your luxu- 
rious hair and pale skin gave you a Pre-Raphaelite quality, and I 
had been imagining something a little more classic. You must have 
been fifteen years younger than me, at least, but you had a maturity 
that showed on your face even then. You looked around, as though 
searching for someone, and I smiled at you, but you didn’t see, and 
I had to leave for my lecture a few minutes later. I had agreed to 
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deliver six guest lectures, part of a drive to integrate the college into 
the business community. 

The following week you were there again with your friends. Your 
conversation moved from coursework to relationships. I braced my- 
self to hear your part in this litany of one-night stands and careless 
flirtations. But I had judged you correctly, and all I heard from you 
were peals of laughter and good-humored digs at your friends. You 
weren't like them. 

On the day of my fourth lecture, I arrived early and you were 
sitting alone. You were reading a letter, and I realized you were 
crying. I carried my coffee over to your table. 

“Do you mind if I sit here?” 

You pushed the letter into your bag. “Go ahead.” 

“I'm lecturing here at the moment,” I said, sitting opposite you. 
I had discovered early on that being on the teaching establishment 
held immediate appeal for students. 

“Really?” Your eyes lit up. “What subject?” 

“Business Studies.” 

“Oh.” The spark disappeared, and I felt a burst of resentment 
that you could write off something so important so quickly. “So 
what do you do when you're not giving lectures?” 

“I own a software company,” I told you. “We sell programs all 
over the world.” I didn’t mention Doug, whose share was sixty per- 
cent to my forty, and I didn’t clarify that “all over the world” cur- 
rently meant Ireland. I changed the subject. “You're in your final 
year, right?” 

You nodded. “I’m doing—” 

I held up my hand. “Don’t tell me; let me guess.” 

You laughed, enjoying the game, and I took my time pretending 
to think about it, letting my eyes run over your striped Lycra dress, 
the scarf tied around your hair. You were heavier back then. 

“You're doing art,” I said finally. 

“Yes!” You looked amazed. “How did you know?” 

“You look like an artist,” I said, as if it were obvious. 

You couldn’t stop the smile spreading across your face. 

“Tan Petersen.” I held out my hand to shake yours, feeling the 
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coolness of your skin against my fingers and keeping it there for a ~ 
fraction longer than necessary. 

“Jenna Gray.” 

“Jenna,” I repeated. “That’s an unusual name. Is it short for 
something?” 

“Jennifer. But I’ve never been called anything other than Jenna.” 
The last trace of your tears had disappeared, and with it the vulner- 
ability I had found so compelling. 

“I couldn't help but notice you were a little upset.” I indicated the 
letter, stuffed into your open bag. “Have you had bad news?” 

Your face darkened immediately. “It’s from my father.” 

I said nothing, just waited. Women rarely need an invitation to 
talk about their problems, and you were no exception. 

“He left when I was fifteen, and I haven’t seen him since. Last 
month I tracked him down and wrote to him, but he doesn’t want 
to know. Says he has a new family and we should ‘leave the past in 
the past.’” 

“That’s terrible,” I said. “I can’t imagine anyone not wanting to 
see you.” 

You softened instantly and blushed. 

I leaned forward. “Can I get you a coffee?” 

“That would be lovely.” 

When I got back to the table, you had been joined by a group 
of friends. I handed you your cup and sat down, waiting for you 
to explain to the others that we were midconversation, but you 
just thanked me for the coffee and introduced your friends, whose 
names I instantly forgot. 

There were only a few minutes before my lecture. I stood up and 
waited until you noticed me. 

“Thanks for the coffee.” 

“Next week, perhaps?” I said, but you had turned back to your 
friends and I left with the sound of your laugh ringing in my ears. 

That laugh stopped me returning the following week, and when 
we met again a fortnight later, the relief on your face showed me I 
had done the right thing by staying away. I didn’t ask to join you 
that time, just carried across two coffees. 
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That time I took care to ask you more about yourself, and I 
watched you unfurl like a leaf seeking moisture. You showed me 
your drawings, and I flicked through pages of competent but un- 
original artwork and told you they were exceptional. When your 
friends arrived, you said you would join them later. At that mo- 
ment, any concern I had about you disappeared. 

“T won't see you next week,” I said. “Today is my last lecture.” 

I was touched to see disappointment cross your face. I waited, 
enjoying the anticipation. 

“Perhaps we could have a drink sometime?” you said. 

“How about dinner? There’s a new French restaurant in town— 
perhaps we could try it out this weekend?” 

Your undisguised delight was endearing. I thought of Marie and 
how she was so coldly indifferent to everything, so unfazed by sur- 
prises and bored by life. I had not previously thought it down to 
age, but when I saw your childish pleasure at the thought of dinner 
in a smart restaurant, I knew I had been right to look for someone 
younger. 

I picked you up from your residence hall, and I was pleased to see 
you come out in an elegant black dress, your long legs encased in 
thick black tights. When I opened the car door for you, you gave a 
start of surprise. 

“I could get used to this.” 

“You look lovely, Jennifer,” I said, and you laughed. 

“No one ever calls me Jennifer.” 

“Do you mind?” 

“No, I suppose not. It just sounds funny.” 


Tue restaurant didn’t merit the early rave reviews I had read, 
but you didn’t seem.to mind. You ordered sautéed potatoes with 
your chicken, and I commented on your choice. “It’s rare to find a 
woman who doesn’t care about putting on weight.” 

“I don’t diet,” you said. “Life’s too short.” But although you ate 
the creamy sauce on your chicken, you left your potatoes. When 
the waiter offered the dessert menus, I waved them away. 

‘Just coffee, please.” I saw your disappointment, but you did not 
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need fat-laden desserts. “What will you do when you graduate?” I 
asked. 

You sighed. “I’m a sculptor, and I'll try to sell what I make, but 
it’ll mean getting bar work, perhaps, or stacking shelves, to pay the 
bills. Pl probably end up moving back with Mum.” 

“Do you get on with her?” 

You wrinkled your nose the way a child does. “Not really. She’s 
very close to my sister, but we've never really seen eye to eye. It was 
her fault my dad left without saying good-bye.” 

‘ I poured us both another glass of wine. “What did she do?” 

“She threw him out. She told me she was sorry but that she had a 
life to live, too. Then she refused to talk about it.” 

“Will you write back to your dad?” 

You shook your head violently. “He made it quite clear in his let- 
ter I should leave him alone. I don’t know what Mum did, but it 
was bad enough for him not to want to see us again.” | 

I laced my fingers through yours. “You can’t choose your par- 
ents,” I said. “More’s the pity.” 

“Are you close to yours?” 

“They're dead.” I had told the lie so often I nearly believed it my- 
self. It might even have been true. 

“Tm sorry.” 

You expected me to come home with you, but I had no wish to 
spend an hour in a student apartment. I would have taken you back 
to mine, but Marie’s things were still there. Besides, this felt differ- 
ent. I didn’t want a one-night stand: I wanted you. 

I walked you to your door. I took your hand and brought it briefly 
to my lips. “Sleep well,” I said. I turned and walked back to my car 
and didn’t look back over my shoulder. You wanted me—that much 
was obvious—but you didn’t yet want me enough. 


Ray was floored by Jenna Gray’s lack of emotion. There was no 
cry of outrage, no fierce denial or rush of remorse. He watched her 
face carefully as Kate carried out the arrest, but all he saw was the 
faintest flicker of what looked like relief. After more than a year of 
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searching for the person who killed Jacob, Jenna Gray wasn’t at all 
what he had expected. 

Jenna asked if she could have a few moments to gather her 
things. “I have a friend here at the moment—I’ll need to explain 
this to him. Could you leave us alone for a minute or two?” 

“Tm afraid not,” Ray said. “We'll come through with you.” 

She bit her lip and paused for an instant, then stepped back to 
allow Ray and Kate into the cottage. A man stood in the kitchen, 
a glass of wine in his hand. Any emotion that was missing from 
Jenna's face was writ large upon the face of the individual Ray as- 
sumed must be her boyfriend. 

“This is Patrick Mathews,” Jenna said, as if they were at a social 
gathering. But then she turned her back on Ray and Kate, and Ray 
immediately felt as though he were intruding. “I have to go with 
these police officers.” Her words were clipped and flat. “Something 
terrible happened last year, and I have to put it right.” 

“What's going on? Where are they taking you?” 

“We'll be taking her to Bristol,” Ray said, stepping forward to 
hand Patrick a card, “where she’ll be interviewed.” 

“Can't this be dealt with tomorrow? I could give her a lift into 
Swansea in the morning.” 

“Mr. Mathews,” Ray said, his patience wearing thin. It had taken 
three hours to get to Penfach and another hour to track down 
Blaen Cedi Cottage. “Last November, a five-year-old boy was 
knocked over and killed by a car that failed to stop. I’m afraid that’s 
something that can’t wait until the morning.” 

“But what’s that got to do with Jenna?” Patrick looked first at 
Ray, then at Jenna. He shook his head slowly. “No. There must be 
some mistake. You don’t even drive.” 

She held his gaze. “There’s no mistake.” 

Ray felt a shiver run through him at the coldness in her voice. 

“We need to get moving,” he said to Jenna. “When we get to the — 
custody suite, you'll be interviewed and you'll have an opportunity 
to tell us what happened. Until then we can’t talk about the case. 
Do you understand?” 
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“Yes.” Jenna picked up a rucksack from where it had been slung 
across the back of a chair. She looked at Patrick. “Would you look 
after Beau? I’ll call when I know what’s happening.” 

He nodded but didn’t speak. 

Ray placed the handcuffs on Jenna’s wrists, checking they weren't 
too tight. He saw a flash of scarred tissue on her palm, but she 
closed her fist and it was gone. 

“Call me as soon as you can,” said Patrick as they escorted Jenna 
outside. “And get a solicitor!” he called after them, but the dark 
night swallowed up his words, and she didn’t answer him. 


Tue drive back was tedious, with nose-to-tail traffic crawling 
along the M4. “How did you find me?” Jenna asked. 

“It wasn't that hard,” Kate said. “You've got a broadband account 
in your name. We double-checked with your landlord to make sure 
we had the right place—he was very helpful.” 

Jenna was looking out the window at the heavy traffic. The only 
sign that she was anything other than perfectly relaxed was the 
fists bunched in her lap. 

“It must have been tough for you,” Kate continued, “living with 
what you'd done.” 

“Kate,” Ray said warningly. 

“Tougher for Jacob’s mother, of course . . .” 

“That’s enough, Kate,” Ray said. “Save it for interview.” 

It was going to be a long night. 


In THE dark of the police car, I let myself cry. Hot tears fall 
onto my clenched fists as the detective speaks to me, making little 
attempt to disguise the contempt in her voice. It’s no less than I 
deserve, but even so it’s hard to take. Not once have I forgotten 
Jacob’s mother. Not once have I stopped thinking about her loss. 

I make myself breathe deeply and evenly, hiding my sobs. I imag- 
ine them knocking on Iestyn’s door, and my cheeks burn with shame. 
News that I was going out with Patrick spread so fast around the 
village: Perhaps the gossips already have hold of this latest scandal. 

Nothing could be worse than the look of betrayal on Patrick’s 
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face when I walked back into the kitchen with the police. Every- 
thing he believed of me was a lie, and a lie built to cover up an 
inexcusable crime. I should have known better than to let myself 
get close to anyone—to let someone get close to me. 

The car slows and turns into the car park of an unattractive clus- 
ter of gray buildings, the Avon and Somerset Constabulary crest 
above the main entrance. The car is expertly maneuvered into a 
tiny space between two marked police cars. 

The female detective leads me to a metal door, where the male 
detective presses a button and speaks into an intercom. 

“DI Stevens,” he says. “Zero nine with one female.” 

The heavy door clicks open, and we walk through into a large 
room with dirty white walls. The door slams behind us with a 
noise that seems to stay in my ears for a full minute. 

DC Evans takes hold of my elbow, her nails digging into my skin 
as she steers me across the room to stand in front of a high desk. 
Wedged behind a computer is a uniformed officer. 

“Circumstances?” 

DC Evans takes off my handcuffs, and instantly it’s as though I 
can breathe more easily. “Sarge, this is Jenna Gray. On the twenty- 
sixth of November 2012, Jacob Jordan was hit by a car on the Fish- 
ponds estate. The driver failed to stop. The car has been identified 
as a red Ford Fiesta, index J634 OUP, registered owner Jenna Gray. 
Earlier today we attended Blaen Cedi, a cottage near Penfach in 
Wales, where at 1933 I arrested Gray on suspicion of causing death 
by dangerous driving and failing to stop at the scene of a road traf- 
fic collision.” 

“Belt,” the custody sergeant says, holding out a plastic bag. 

“I’m sorry?” 

“Your belt. Take it off. Are you wearing any jewelry?” He's get- 
ting impatient now, and I fumble with my belt, dragging it out of 
the loops on my jeans and dropping it into the bag. 

“No, no jewelry.” 

“Wedding ring?” 

I shake my head, instinctively fingering the faint indentation on 
my fourth finger. DC Evans is going through my bag. She is open- 
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ing my purse to take out the few cards that are there and tipping 
the coins onto the side. It’s then that I notice the pale blue card 
lying among the receipts and the bank cards. I can almost hear my 
heart banging against my ribs. Leave it, I think, /eave it. She picks 
up the card and looks at it. I think she is going to ask me about it, 
but she lists it on the form and drops it into the bag with the rest of 
my possessions. I breathe out slowly. 

I’m trying to concentrate on what the sergeant is saying, but I’m 
lost in a litany of rules and rights. No, I don’t want anyone told I’m 
here. No, I don’t want a solicitor . . . 

“Are you sure?” DI Stevens interrupts. “You're entitled to free 
legal advice while you're here, you know.” 

“T don’t need a solicitor,” I say softly. “I did it.” 

There is a silence. The three police officers exchange glances. 

“Sign here,” says the custody sergeant, “and here, and here, 
and here.” I take the pen and scrawl my name next to thick black 
crosses. He looks at DI Stevens. “Straight into interview?” 


THE interview room is stuffy. My chair is bolted to the floor. DI 
Stevens flicks a switch on a black box on the wall beside him, and a 
high-pitched tone sounds. He clears his throat. 

“It’s 2245 on Thursday the second of January 2014, and we're 
in interview room three at Bristol police station. ’'m Detective In- 
spector 431 Ray Stevens, and with me is Detective Constable 3908 
Kate Evans.” He looks at me. “Could you give your name and date 
of birth for the tape, please?” 

I swallow. “Jenna Alice Gray, twenty-eighth August 1976.” 

His words wash over me, the seriousness of the allegation against 
me, the aac of the hit-and-run on the family. 

Finally it’s my turn. I speak quietly, my eyes fixed on the table, 
hoping he won't interrupt me. I only want to say it once. 

“It had been a long day. I had been exhibiting on the other side 
of Bristol, and I was tired. It was raining, and I couldn’t see well.” I 
keep my voice measured and calm. I’ve thought so often about ie 
I would say if it ever came to this. 

“He came out of nowhere,” I say. “One minute the road was clear; 
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the next there he was, running across the road. This little boy, in a 
blue woolly hat and red gloves. It was too late to do anything.” 

I can hear the screech of brakes on wet tarmac. When Jacob hit 
the windshield, for an instant he was just inches away from me. I 
could have reached out and touched his face through the glass. But 
he twisted from me into the air and slammed onto the road. It was 
only then that I saw his mother, crouching over the lifeless boy, 
searching for a pulse. When she couldn’t find one, she screamed. 

“Why didn’t you stop? Get out? Call for help?” 

I drag myself back to the interview room, staring at DI Stevens. I 
had almost forgotten he was there. 

“I couldn't.” 


“Or course she could have stopped!” Kate said, pacing the short 
distance between her desk and the window, then back again. “She's 
so cold—she makes me shiver.” 

“Will you sit down?” Ray drained his coffee and stifled a yawn. 
“You're making me even more knackered.” It was past midnight 
when Ray and Kate reluctantly called a halt to the interview to al- 
low Jenna some sleep. 

Kate sat down. “Why do you think she’s rolled over so easily 
now, after more than a year?” 

“I don’t know,” said Ray. “There’s something not quite right 
about it.” 

“Like what?” 

Ray shook his head. “Just a feeling. I’m probably tired.” The door 
to the CID office opened, and Stumpy came in. “You're back late. 
Did you win over Jacob’s mother?” 

Stumpy nodded. “She’s onside. After Jacob’s death, she felt 
there was a lot of criticism leveled at her. She said it had been hard 
enough being accepted as a foreigner, and the accident was more 
fuel for the fire.” 

“When did she leave?” Kate asked. 

“Straight after the funeral. There’s a big Polish community in 
London, and Anya’s been staying with some cousins. Reading be- 
tween the lines, I think there’s a question mark over her eligibility 
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to work, which didn’t help matters when it came to tracing her.” 

“Was she happy to talk to you?” Ray asked. 

“Yes,” Stumpy said. “In fact, I got the impression she was relieved 
to have someone to speak to about Jacob. You know she hasn't told 
her family back home? She’s too ashamed.” 

“Ashamed? Why on earth would she be ashamed?” Ray said. 

“It’s a long story,” Stumpy said. “Anya came over to the UK when 
she was eighteen. She’s a bit cagey about how she got here, but she 
ended up doing cash-in-hand cleaning for the offices on the Gleet- 
horne industrial estate. She got friendly with one of the guys work- 
ing there, and next thing she knows, she’s pregnant.” 

“And she’s no longer with the dad?” Kate guessed. 

“Precisely. Anya’s parents demanded she go home to Poland, but 
Anya refused. She wanted to prove she could do it alone. When 
Jacob was killed, she felt it was her punishment for not listening to 
them. Anyway, I let her know we had someone in custody and were 
expecting a charge—that’s assuming you two have done your job 
properly.” He glanced sidelong at Kate. 

“We did get a cough from Gray,” Kate said, “but it got late, so 
she’s been bedded down till the morning.” 

“Which is precisely what I’m going to do,” said Stumpy. “If that’s 
all right with you, boss?” He undid his tie. 

“You and me both,” Ray said. “Come on, Kate, time to call it a 
night. You can give it one more shot in the morning and see if you 
can get Gray to tell us where the car is.” 


Ar TEN o'clock, Ray met Kate in the canteen for a breakfast spe- 
cial. They carried plates of bacon, sausage, egg, black pudding, and 
fried bread over to a free table. 

“Did you get anything more from Gray this morning?” 

“She gave the same account as yesterday,” Kate said, “so at least 
she’s consistent. But she wouldn’t a questions about where 
the car is now, or why she didn’t stop.” 

“Well, fortunately our job is to find out what happened, not why 
it happened,” Ray reminded her. “We've got enough to charge. Run 
it by the CPS and see if they'll make a decision today.” 
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Kate looked thoughtful. 

“What is it?” 

“When you said yesterday that something didn’t feel right . . .” 

“Yes?” Ray prompted. 

“T feel the same.” Kate took a sip of her tea. 

“You think she might be making it up?” It happened 
occasionally—particularly with high-profile cases like this one. 
Someone would come forward to confess to a crime, then you'd get 
halfway through interview and discover they couldn't possibly have 
done it. 

“Not making it up, no. It’s her car, after all, and her account 
matches Anya Jordan’s almost exactly. It’s just . . .” She leaned back 
in her chair and looked at Ray. “You know in interview, when she 
described the point of impact?” 

Ray nodded for her to carry on. 

“She gave so much detail about what Jacob looked like. What he 
was wearing...” 

“Something like that would be imprinted on your brain, I would 
have thought.” He was playing devil’s advocate, predicting what 
the chief would say. Inside, Ray felt the same nagging feeling that 
Jenna Gray was keeping something back. 

“We know from the tire marks that the car didn’t slow down,” 
Kate went on, “and Gray said herself that Jacob appeared ‘from no- 
where.’” She sketched quote marks in the air. “So if it all happened 
so fast, how come she saw so much? And if it didn’t happen fast, 
and she had plenty of time to see him and notice what he was wear- 
ing, how come she still hit him?” 

Ray didn’t speak for a moment. “What are you asking?” 

“I don’t want to charge her yet. I want to find the car.” 

“Tt won't tell us anything we don’t already know,” Ray said. “The 
most we'll get is Jacob’s DNA on the bonnet and Gray’s prints on 
the wheel. I’m more interested in finding her mobile. She claims 
she threw it away when she left Bristol because she didn’t want 
anyone to contact her—but I want to know who she called imme- 
diately before and after the collision.” 

“So we bail her,” Kate said, fixing Ray with a questioning look. 
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He hesitated. Charging Jenna would be the easy route to take. 
But could he charge, knowing there could be more to it than met 
the eye? The evidence told him one thing, his instinct another. 

If they bailed Jenna for a few weeks, they could try to form a bet- 
ter picture: make sure there were no stones unturned when it came 
time to put her before the court. 


He nodded at Kate. “Let her go.” 


Chapter 9 


I DIDN’T CALL UNTIL NEARLY A week after our first date, and I 
could hear the uncertainty in your voice when I did. You were won- 
dering if you'd misread the signs, weren't you? 

“Are you free tonight?” I said. “I'd love to take you out again.” 

“That would have been lovely, but I already have plans.” There 
was regret in your voice, but I knew that tactic. Don’t come across 
as too keen. Play hard to get. When he calls, pretend you're busy. 

“That’s a shame,” I said casually. “I’ve managed to get hold of 
tickets to see Pulp tonight, and I thought you might like to come.” 

You hesitated and I thought I had you, but you held fast. 

“T really can't. I’m so sorry. I promised Sarah we'd have a girls’ 
night out at the Ice Bar. She’s just split up with her boyfriend.” 

I let a silence hang between us. 

“T'm free tomorrow night,” you said. 

“T’m afraid I’m already doing something tomorrow. Some other 
time, maybe. Have fun tonight.” I hung up. I hadn’t expected you 
to play games, and I was disappointed. 

I cleaned the house and swept up all Marie’s things from every 
room and gathered them in a pile in the bedroom. I stuffed it all in 
a suitcase to take to the dump. I was unsettled by how much you 
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occupied my thoughts and how important it suddenly seemed that I 
know whether you had told me the truth. 

At nine o'clock I drove to the Ice Bar. I bought some Beck’s and 
began weaving my way through the packed room. 

And then I saw you. You were standing at the end of the bar, 
waving a ten-pound note in vain at the bar staff, who were working 
their way through a queue four-people deep. You saw me, and for 
a second you looked blank, as though you couldn’t place me; then 
you smiled, although the smile was guarded. 

“What are you doing here?” you said when I had pushed my way 
through to you. “I thought you were seeing Pulp.” 

“I gave the tickets to a guy at work,” I said. “I didn’t fancy it on 
my own.” 

You looked abashed to be the cause of my change in plans. “But,” 
you said, “how come you ended up here?” 

“I bumped into a mate,” I said, holding up the two bottles of 

‘ Beck’s I had had the foresight to buy. “I went to the bar, and now I 
can’t find him anywhere. I guess he got lucky!” 

You laughed.-I held out one of the bottles of beer. “Can’t have it 
going to waste, can we?” 

“I should really get back. I’m supposed to be getting a round 
in—that’s if I ever get served. Sarah’s saving a table over there.” 
You glanced over to the corner of the room, where a tall girl with 
dyed hair was sitting at a small table, talking to a guy in his mid- 
twenties. As we watched, he leaned forward and kissed her. 

“Who's she with?” I asked. 

You paused and shook your head slowly. “I have no idea.” 

“Looks like she’s really cut up about the ex-boyfriend,” I said. 
“So...” held out the beer again. You grinned and took it, clink- 
ing it against mine before taking a deep swallow and then licking 
your bottom lip as you lowered the bottle. It was intentionally pro- 
vocative. You held my gaze almost challengingly. 

“Come back to mine,” I said suddenly. 

You hesitated for a second, still looking at me; then you gave a 
tiny shrug and slipped your hand into mine. Your keenness to come 
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with me both excited and dismayed me: I couldn’t help but wonder 
how often you did this, and with whom. 


THE train from Bristol to Swansea takes nearly two hours, and 
although I’m desperate for a glimpse of the sea, I’m glad of the soli- 
tude and the time to think. The stale stench of the custody suite 
still clings to my clothes. I hadn't expected to be released. 

The two women across the aisle get off at Cardiff. They leave 
behind a copy of today’s Bristol Post, and I reach across for it, only 
half wanting to read it. 

It’s on the front page: Hit-and-Run Driver Arrested. 

My breath quickens as I scan the article for my name, and I let 
out a small sigh of relief when I see they haven't printed it. 

A woman has been arrested in connection with the death of five-year- 
old Jacob Jordan, who died in November 2012 following a hit-and-run 
in Fishponds. The woman was released on bail, to appear at Bristol cen- 
tral poltce station next month. 

At Swansea bus station, I find’a bin and push the newspaper un- 
derneath the Coke cans and fast-food wrappers. 

The bus to Penfach is late, and when I finally arrive in the vil- 
lage it’s getting dark. The post office store is still open. I pick up a 
basket to collect a few groceries—eggs, milk, fruit, dog food—and 
place my shopping on the counter. I smile at Nerys Maddock, who 
has always been friendly enough. 

“Hi, Nerys, I'll take these, please,” I say. Nerys’s face is stony. She 
picks up my basket of groceries and dumps it behind the counter by 
her feet, then turns away. 

The heat from my cheeks burns my face. I put my wallet back in 
my bag and turn around, desperate to get out of the shop. I walk 
swiftly through the village, not looking left or right, and by the time 
I reach the caravan park, I am crying uncontrollably. The blind on . 
the shop window is up, meaning Bethan is there, but I can’t bring 
myself to go and see her. I continue along the footpath to my cottage. 

I have the key in my hand before I realize that the red on the 
door isn’t an optical illusion caused by the setting sun but smears of 
paint covering the stone doorstep. 
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GET OUT. 

I look around, half expecting to find someone watching me, but 
dusk is creeping in, and I can’t see farther than a few feet. I shiver 
and battle with the key. 
lage in wanting me out. Beau isn’t here, and when I go into the 
kitchen I see a note on the table: Beau is in the kennels at my office. 
Text me when you're back. P. 

It’s enough for me to know that it’s over. I can’t help the tears 
spilling onto my cheeks. I remind myself that I chose this path, and 
now I have to walk it. 

Aping Patrick’s curtness, I send him a one-line text message and 
he replies. to say that he will bring Beau over after work. 

I have two hours before he arrives. It’s dark out, but I don’t want 
to stay here. I put my coat back on and go outside. 

The beach is a curious place to be at night. There is no one up on 
the cliff top, and I walk down to the water’s edge and stand in the 
shallows. I take a step forward, and the water licks at the hem of 
my trousers. I feel the damp creep up my legs. 

And then I keep walking. 

The slope of the sand at Penfach is gradual, leading a hundred 
meters or more out to sea before the shelf ends and it falls away. 
The water is icy cold, and as it swirls around my thighs, my breath 
catches but I keep on moving. I’m not thinking anymore, just walk- 
ing, walking into the sea. And then I’m falling, stepping into open 
space, and slipping under the surface. I tell myself not to swim, but 
my arms begin thrashing of their own accord. I suddenly think of 
Patrick, forced to search for my body until the tide throws it up, 
broken by the rocks and eaten by fish. 

As though slapped on the face, I take a gasp of air. I can’t do this. 
I can’t spend my whole life running from the mistakes I’ve made. 
My wet clothes drag in the sea, and I can’t kick off my laced boots. 
My arms are aching, and my chest feels tight, but I hold my breath 
and push under the water, focusing on slicing my hands cleanly 
through the waves. When I look up and take a breath, I am closer 
to the shore, and I repeat the movement again and again. I swim 
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and run and crawl my way out of the sea. I am shaking uncontrol- 
lably: from the cold and from the realization that I’m capable of 
something so unforgivable. 

When I reach the cottage, I strip off my clothes and leave them 
on the floor in the kitchen. I pull on warm, dry layers, then go 
back downstairs and light the fire. I don’t hear Patrick approach, 
but I hear Beau bark, and before Patrick knocks at the door, I have 
thrown it open. I crouch down to say hello to Beau and to hide my 
uncertainty at seeing Patrick again. 

“Will you come in?” I say when I stand up. “Please.” 

He pauses, then comes inside and pulls the door closed. Patrick 
looks past me to the kitchen, where a pool of water has seeped from 
my sodden clothes. Confusion clouds his expression, but he says 
nothing. He doesn’t care why my clothes are soaked. All he cares 
about is the secret I kept from him. 

“Tm sorry.” Inadequate, but heartfelt. 

“What for?” He’s not going to let me off so lightly. 

“For lying to you. I should have told you I had...” I can’t finish 
the sentence, but Patrick takes over. 

“Killed someone?” 

I close my eyes. When I open them, Patrick is walking away. 

“T was frightened of what you might think.” 

He shakes his head. “Tell me one thing: Did you drive away 
from that boy? The accident I can understand, but did you drive 
away without stopping to help?” 

®Yasj2 1 sayy Yes dide 

He pulls open the door with such force I take a step back, and 
then he is gone. 


You stayed the night, that first time. I lay beside you watching 
you sleep. When you slept, you were perfect, and I realized I didn’t 
want you to leave. If it had not been absurd, I would have told you 
right then and there that I loved you. Instead I made you breakfast. 

We went out again that night, and again two nights later. Before 
too long, you were coming over every evening. 


After three months had passed, I said, “I’ve been thinking about 
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when you leave uni next month. I think you should move in here.” 

“T was going to move back home for a bit,” you said. 

“Tm surprised you want anything more to do with your mother, 
after stopping you from seeing your dad.” 

“She’s okay,” you said, but you were a little less certain now. 

“Your mum lives over an hour away—we’d hardly see each other. 
Don’t you want to be with me?” 

“Of course I do!” 

“You could move in here, and Id take care of the bills and you 
could concentrate on getting your peanfond together and selling 
your sculptures.” 

“But that wouldn't be fair—I’d have to contribute something.” 

“You could do a bit of cooking and help keep the house tidy, but 
it would be enough just to wake up with you every morning and 
have you here when I get home from work.” 

A smile spread across your face. “Are you sure?” 

“T’ve never been more sure about anything in my life.” 

You moved in on the last day of term, packing up your belong- 
ings into a car you borrowed from Sarah. 

“Tl get the rest of my stuff from Mum next weekend,” you said. 
“Hang on, there’s one more thing in the car. It’s a sort of surprise 
for you. For us.” 

You ran out and opened the passenger door of the car, where a 
box rested in the foot well. You carried it so carefully back to the 
house that I assumed it must be breakable, but when you handed it 
to me, it was far too light to be china or glass. 

“Open it.” You were almost bursting with excitement. 

I lifted the cardboard flap on top of the box, and a tiny bundle of 
fluff looked up at me. “It’s a cat,” I said flatly. 

“Tt’s a kitten!” you said. “Isn’t he the most gorgeous thing?” You 
scooped it up from inside the box and held it to your chest. “Eve's 
cat had surprise kittens, and she kept this one for me. He’s called 
Gizmo.” 

“Did it not occur to you to ask me before bringing a kitten into 
my house?” I didn’t bother tempering my tone, and you began cry- 
ing instantly. It was such a pathetic, obvious tactic that I became 
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even angrier. “Haven't you seen those adverts about thinking things 
through before getting a pet?” 

“I thought you might like him,” you said, still crying. “I thought . 
it would be company for me while you're out at work.” 

I stopped. It occurred to me that the cat might well be entertain- 
ment for you while I was out of the house. Perhaps I could cope 
with a cat, if it made you content. 

“Just make sure you keep it away from my suits,” I said. I went 
upstairs, and when I came down again you had laid out a cat bed 
and two bowls in the kitchen and a litter tray by the door. 

“Tt’s only until he can go outside,” you said. Your eyes were wary, 
and I hated that you had seen me lose control. 1 made myself stroke 
the kitten and heard you sigh with relief. 

You became obsessed with the kitten. Its food, its toys, even its 
litter tray were more interesting than tidying the house or cooking 
the dinner. Far more interesting than talking to me. 

A fortnight or so after you moved in, I came home to find a note 
on the kitchen table: Out with Sarah. Don’t wait up! 

We had spoken, as we always did, two or three times that day, 
but you hadn't thought to mention it. I took a beer from the fridge. 
The kitten mewed and tried to climb up my trousers, digging its 
claws into my leg. I shook it off, and it fell onto the floor. I shut it 
in the kitchen and turned on the television, but all I could think 
about was the last time you and Sarah went out: the speed with 
which she disappeared with a guy she had only just met and the 
ease with which you came home with me. 

Dont wait up. 

I hadn't asked you to live with me in order to spend my eve- 
nings sitting on my own. I had already been taken for a fool by one 
woman—I wasn’t about to let it happen again. I went to fetch an- 
other beer. I could hear the kitten inside the kitchen, and I pushed 
open the door sharply, sending it skidding across the floor. It was 
comical and cheered me up momentarily, until I returned to the 
living room and looked at the mess you had left in one corner of the 
room. There was a lump of clay on a sheet of newspaper and jam 
jars filled with murky substances piled into a handyman’s tray. 
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I took a swig of my beer. I could hear the kitten mewing. The 
sound twisted itself into my head until each cry made the anger rise 
up inside me a little more, a white-hot rage I recognized but over 
which I had no control. I stood up and went to the kitchen. 


Ir was past midnight when you got home. I was sitting in the 
dark in the kitchen. I heard you close the front door, unzip your 
boots, and tiptoe through the hall and into the kitchen. 

“Did you have fun?” 

You cried out, and it would have been funny, had I not been so 
angry with you. 

“Ian! You scared the life out of me! What are you doing sitting 
here in the dark?” You switched on the light. 

“Waiting for you.” 

“I told you I'd be late. We all went back to Sarah’s after the pub, 
and...” You saw the expression on my face and stopped. “What’s 
wrong?” 

I pointed to the floor by the litter tray, where the kitten lay prone 
and immobile. He had stiffened up in the last hour or two. 

“Gizmo!” Your hands flew to your mouth, and I thought you 
were going to be sick. “Oh my God! What happened?” 

I stood up to comfort you. “I don’t know. I came home from 
work, and he threw up in the living room. I looked online for ad- 
vice, but within half an hour he was dead. I’m so sorry, Jennifer. I 
know how much you loved him.” 

You were crying now, weeping into my shirt as I held you. 

“He was fine when I went out.” You looked up at me. You must 
have caught the hesitation on my face, because you pulled away. 
“What? What aren’t you telling me?” 

I sighed. “When I came home, I found him in the living room.” 

“T shut him in the kitchen, like I always do,” you said, but already 
you were doubting yourself. 

I shrugged. “The door was open when I got home. I don’t know 
what was in that jam jar with the red label, but the lid was off, and 
Gizmo had his nose in it.” 

You went pale. “It’s the glaze for my models.” 
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“Ts it toxic?” 

You nodded. “Oh God, it’s all my fault. Poor, poor Gizmo.” 

I pulled you into my arms and held you close, kissing your hair. 
You stank of cigarette smoke. “It was an accident.” I took off your 
coat and put your bag on the table. “Come on; let’s get you upstairs. 
I'll deal with Gizmo in the morning.” 

In the bedroom you were quiet. I turned out the light and got 
into bed, and you cuddled up to me like a child. I loved that you 
needed me. I began stroking your back and kissing your neck. 

“Do you mind if we don’t tonight?” you said. 

“Tt’ll help,” I said. “I want to make you feel better.” 

You lay still beneath me, closed your eyes, and didn’t make a 
sound. You selfishly took all the pleasure out of it for me. 


Chapter 10 


“Wuat’s THAT?” Ray STOOD BEHIND Kate and looked at the card 
she was turning over in her hands. 

“Something Gray had in her purse. When I took it out, she went 
quite white, as though she was shocked to see it there. I’m trying to 
figure out what it is.” 

The card was the size of a standard business card. It was pale 
blue, with two lines of a central Bristol address, and no other 
writing. 

“Any idea what the logo is?” At the top of the card, printed in 
black ink, were what looked like two incomplete figures of eight, 
one inside the other. 

“No idea. I don’t recognize it.” 

“I take it the address doesn’t bring anything up on our systems?” 

“No intelligence. Nothing.” 

“Right, come on, then. Only one way to solve this.” 
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Ray AND KaTE sToop ouTSIDE 127 Grantham Street, an unpre- 
possessing redbrick semi in a seemingly endless row, contemplat- 
ing the scrubby front garden and the graying nets at every window. 
There was no letterbox, but fixed to the wall by the door was a 
metal postbox, its door secured with a padlock. 

Ray rang the bell. Kate reached into her jacket pocket for her 
warrant card, but Ray put his hand on her arm. “Best not,” he said, 
“not till we know who lives here.” 

They heard the sound of footsteps on a tiled floor. The footsteps 
stopped, and Ray looked directly at the tiny spyhole in the center 

_of the door. Whatever test was applied, they clearly passed, because 
Ray heard the door unlock. A second lock was turned, and the 
door opened by about four inches, stopped by a chain. The security 
measures had led Ray to expect someone elderly, but the woman 
looking through the gap was roughly the same age as him. She 
wore a patterned wraparound dress, with a pale yellow scarf looped 
around her neck and tied in a knot. 

“Can I help your” 

“Tm looking for a friend,” Ray said. “Her name’s Jenna Gray. She 

used to live on this road, but I can’t for the life of me remember 
which house. I don’t suppose you know her, do you?” 

“Tm afraid not.” 

Ray glanced over the woman’s shoulder to see into the house, and 
she closed the door a fraction, making eye contact with him and 
holding his gaze. 

“Have you lived here long?” Kate said, ignoring the woman’s 
reticence. 

“Long enough,” the woman said briskly. “Now, if you'll excuse 
Mews 

“I’m sorry we disturbed you,” Ray said, taking Kate’s arm. “Come 
on, honey, let’s go. I'll make some calls—see if I can track down 
her address.” He brandished his phone in front of them. 

“Right,” Kate said picking up on his cue. “We’ll make some calls. 
Thanks for your time.” 

The woman closed the door firmly. Ray kept his arm through 
Kate’s until they were safely out of view of the house. 
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“What do you reckon?” Kate said as they got into the car. 
“Somewhere Gray once lived? Or does the woman there know 
more than she’s letting on?” 

“Oh, she knows something all right,” Ray said. He pressed a but- 
ton on his phone, and the screen burst into life. 

“You took a photo of her?” 

Ray grinned. He zoomed in on the photo, pointing to the knot 
of the woman’s yellow scarf, where there was a small circular mark. 

“It’s a pin badge,” he said. He zoomed in a second time, and fi- 
nally there it was. Thick black lines like two figures of eight, one 
nestling inside the other. 

“The symbol on the card!” Kate said. “Nice work.” 

“There’s no doubt Jenna’s connected in some way to this house,” 
Ray said. “But how?” 


Ir HAD become impossible to eat in the kitchen, thanks to the 
constant layer of paint, clay dust, and scribbled drawings scattered 
on the table. Your things were everywhere, and there was no longer 
a place in which I felt relaxed. 

“What did you get up to today?” I said. 

“I went to an artisans’ lunch at the Three Pillars. It’s amazing 
how many of us there are, working on our own at home in little 
offices. Or on kitchen tables.” You gave me an apologetic look. “We 
think that between us we can afford the rent on a shared studio. 
I can’t afford one on my own, but I’m bringing in enough money 
from teaching to go in with the others, and this way I’ll be able to 
have a proper kiln and get all this stuff out of your way.” 

I hadn’t realized you were making any sort of income from your 
teaching. I had suggested you run pottery classes because it seemed 
a more sensible use of your time than making figurines that you 
sold for a pittance. 

“It sounds great in principle, darling, but what happens when 
someone moves away? Who picks up the extra rent?” I could see 
you hadn't thought it through. 

“I need somewhere to work, Ian. Teaching’s all well and good, 
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but it’s not what I want to do forever. My sculptures are starting to 
sell, and if I could make them faster and do more commissions, I 
think I could build a decent business.” 

“How many sculptors and artists actually do that, though?” I 
said. “I mean, you have to be realistic about it—it might never be 
more than a hobby that brings you in a bit of pocket money.” 

“But by working as a cooperative, we can all help one another.” 

I could see you had already made up your mind. I would lose you 
to this new dream. “Listen,” I said, my voice belying the anxiety I 
felt, “I’ve been thinking for a while about moving house.” 

“Have you?” You looked dubious. ° 

I nodded. “We’ll find a place with enough outside space, and 
Pll build you a studio in the garden. Complete with kiln. You can 
make as much mess as you like.” 

“You'd do that for me?” A broad smile spread across your face. 

“Td do anything for you, Jennifer; you know that.” 

It was true. I would have done anything to have kept you. 


WHILE you were in the shower, the phone rang. 

“Is Jenna there? It’s Sarah.” 

“Hi, Sarah,” I said. “I’m afraid she’s out with friends at the mo- 
ment. Did she not call you back the last time you rang? I passed on 
your message.” 

“No.” | 

“Ah. Well, Pll tell her you called.” 

While you were still upstairs, I went through your handbag. 
There was nothing out of the ordinary; your receipts were all for 
places you had told me you had been. Out of habit, I checked the 
notes section of your wallet, and although it was empty I felt a 
thickness under my fingers. I looked more carefully and saw there 
was a slit in the lining, into which had been slipped a small fold of 
notes. I pocketed it. If it was housekeeping, tucked away for safe- 
keeping, you would ask if I had seen it. If not, then I would know 
you were keeping secrets from me. Stealing my money. 

You never mentioned it. 
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WHEN You LEFT ME, I pipn’T even notice you had gone. I waited 
for you to come home, and it was only when I eventually went to bed 
that I realized your toothbrush had disappeared. I looked for the 
suitcases and found nothing missing but a small bag. Did he offer 
to buy you what you needed? Did he tell you he’d give you anything 
you wanted? And what did you offer in return? You disgust me. But 
I let you go. I told myself I was better off without you, and that as 
long as you didn’t go running to the police with accusations of what 
they'd no doubt call abuse, I would let you run off to wherever you 
were going. I could have come after you, but I didn’t want to. Do 
you understand that? I didn’t want you. And I would have left you 
alone, were it not for a tiny piece in today’s Bristol Post. They didn’t 
print your name, but did you think I wouldn’t know it was you? 

I imagined the police asking about your life, your relationships. I 
knew you'd break down, and it wouldn’t be long before they came 
knocking at my door, asking questions about matters that are no 
concern of theirs. Calling me a bully, an abuser, a wife-beater. I was 
none of those things: I never gave you anything you didn’t ask for. 

Guess where I went today. Go on, take a guess. No? I went to 
Oxford to pay a visit to your sister. I reckoned if anyone knew 
where you were now, it would be her. 

Eve's smile faded pretty quickly when she saw me. 

“Tan,” she said flatly. “What a surprise.” 

“Long time, no see,” I said, stepping forward into the hall. Eve 
had no choice but to step aside, and I made my way into the sitting 
room. She scurried after me, trying to show me she was still mis- 
tress of her own house. It was pathetic. I sat in Jeff’s chair, knowing 
she would hate it, and Eve sat opposite. 

“Why are you here?” 

“Tm looking for Jennifer,” I said. . 

“Don’t tell me she finally left you?” She spat the words with 
more passion than I had ever seen her muster. 

I let the dig pass. “We split up.” 

“Is she okay? Where is she living?” 

“You mean she didn’t come running to you?” 

“T don’t know where she is.” 
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“Oh really?” I said, not believing her for a second. “But you two 
were so close—you must have some idea.” The muscle began to 
twitch in the corner of my eye, and I rubbed it to make it stop. 

“We haven't spoken in five years, Ian.” She stood up. “I think you 
should go now.” 

“Are you telling me you haven’t heard from her in all that time?” 
I stretched out my legs. I would decide when to leave. 

“No,” Eve said. I saw her eyes flick briefly to the mantelpiece. 
“Now I'd like you to go.” 

The fireplace was a characterless affair, with a polished gas fire 
and fake coals. On top of the surround were a handful of cards and 
invitations, propped up on either side of a carriage clock. 

I knew at once what she hadn’t meant me to see. You should have 
thought a little more carefully, Jennifer, before sending something 
so obvious: a photograph of a beach taken from the top of a cliff. 
On the sand were letters spelling out Lady Eve. 

I stood up, allowing Eve to usher me toward the front doom 
bent down and kissed her cheek, feeling her recoil from me and 
fighting the urge to slam her against the wall for lying to me. 

She opened the door, and I made a play of looking for my keys. “I 
must have put them down,” I said. “I won't be a second.” 

I left her in the hall and went back to the sitting room. I picked 
up the postcard and turned it over but didn’t find the address I had 
hoped to see, only some saccharine message to Eve in your familiar 
untidy writing. I studied the photo. Where were you? The tension I 
felt threatened to burst out of me, and I ripped the card in half and 
then in half again. I pushed the pieces behind the carriage clock 
just as Eve came into the room. 

“Found them,” I said, patting my pocket. “A pleasure to see you 
again, Eve,” I said as I walked back toward the front door. 

I began looking online as soon as I got home. There was some- 
thing obviously British about those high cliffs, reaching around the 
beach on three sides. I searched for “UK beaches” and began scroll- 
ing through images. I will find you, Jennifer. Wherever you've gone 
to, I’ll find you. 

And then I will come for you. 
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BETHAN STRIDES TOWARD ME, a knitted hat pulled low over her 
hair. “I thought it was you up here.” 

The caravan park is barely visible from here: I can only have been 
a speck on the hillside. Bethan’s smile is still open and warm, as — 
though nothing has changed since the last time we spoke. 

We fall into step together, Beau racing ahead in an endless search 
for rabbits. The day is crisp and clear, and spring feels a long way 
away. I have taken to scoring out the days on the calendar, the day I 
answer bail marked with a big black cross. I have ten days left. 

“I suppose you've heard,” I say. 

“Hard not to, in Penfach.” Bethan’s breath is labored, and I slow 
my pace a little. “Do you want to talk about it?” 

I realize that I do. I take a breath. 

“T killed a boy. His name was Jacob.” 

I hear a tiny sound from Bethan—but she says nothing. 

“It was dark, and it had been raining. I didn’t see him until it was 
too late.” 

Bethan lets out a long breath. “It was an accident.” 

It’s not a question, and I am touched by her loyalty. “Yes.” 

“That’s not all, is it?” 

“No, that’s not all. I didn’t stop. I drove away, and I left him 
there on the road, with his mother.” 

I can’t look at Bethan, and she doesn’t speak for several minutes. 
When she does, it’s straight to the point. “Why?” 

It is the hardest question to answer, but here, at least, I can tell 
the truth. “Because I was frightened.” I steal a look at Bethan but 
can't read her expression. “Do you hate me for what I’ve done?” 

She gives a sad smile. “Jenna, you've done something terrible, 
and you'll pay for it every day for the rest of your life. I think that’s 
punishment enough, don’t you?” 

“They won't serve me in the shop.” I feel petty, complaining. “I 
don’t know what to do.” . 

“Ignore them. Do your shopping out of town and hold your head 
up high. What’s happened is between you and the court, and it’s no 
one else’s business.” 


I give her a grateful smile. Bethan’s practicality is grounding. 
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“T had to take one of the cats to the vet’s yesterday,” she says casu- 
ally, as though changing the subject. 

“You spoke to Patrick?” . 

“He doesn’t know what to say to you.” 

“He seemed to manage fine last time I saw him.” I recall the 
coldness in his voice and lack of emotion in his eyes as he left. 

“He’s a man, Jenna; they’re simple creatures. Talk to him the 
way you've talked to me. Tell him how frightened you were. He'll 
understand how much you regret what you did.” 

For a brief moment I wonder if Bethan could be right: Might 
there still be a chance for me with viapiigioes But she didn’t see the 
way he looked at me. “No,” I say. “It’s over.” 

We've reached the bay. The tide is coming in, licking at the Encl 
as it creeps up the beach. I’m about to say good-bye to Bethan when 
I catch sight of something on the sand, close to the incoming tide. 
I screw up my eyes and look again, but the surf blurs the surface of 
the sand, and I can’t read what it says. Another wave and it’s gone 
completely, but I’m certain I saw something. I’m suddenly cold, 
and I pull my coat closer to me. My eyes scan the coastal path, the 
cliff tops, down on the beach again. Is lan there, somewhere? Is he 
watching me? . 

Bethan looks at me, alarmed. “What is it? What’s wrong?” 

I look at her, but I don’t see her. I see the writing: writing I’m not 
sure if I saw on the beach or in my head. “Jennifer,” I say softly. 

“Jennifer?” Bethan asks. “Who’s Jennifer?” 

“I am. I’m Jennifer.” 


“I’m sorry,” Ray said. He sat on the edge of Kate’s desk and 
_ handed her a piece of paper. 

“Charge decision from the CPS?” 

Ray nodded. “There’s no evidence that Jenna’s hiding something, 
and we can’t delay things anymore. She’s due to answer bail this 
afternoon, and we'll be charging her.” He caught sight of Kate’s 
face. “You did a good job. You looked beyond the evidence, and 
that’s exactly what a good detective does.” 

He stood up, leaving her to read through the CPS decision. 
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At two o'clock the front desk rang to say Jenna had arrived. Ray 
booked her into custody and took the printed charges from the 
custody sergeant. “You are charged under Section 1 of the Road 
Traffic Act 1988 with causing death by dangerous driving of Jacob 
Jordan, on the twenty-sixth of November 2012. You are further 
charged under section 170(2) of the Road Traffic Act 1988, with 
failing to stop and report an accident. Do you have anything to 
say?” Ray watched her intently for any sign of fear, of shock, but 
she closed her eyes and shook her head. 

“I am remanding you in custody, to appear before Bristol Mag- 
istrates’ Court tomorrow morning.” He held Jenna’s arm lightly 
above the elbow and walked her into the female wing. He stopped 
outside number 7. “Shoes off, please.” 

Jenna untied her laces and used the toe of each foot to ease her 
boots over her heel. She put them down outside the door. She 
looked at Ray, who nodded toward the empty cell, and then walked ~ 
inside and sat on the blue plastic mattress. 

Ray leaned against the door frame. “What aren't you telling us, 
Jenna? Why did you drive away?” 

Jenna didn’t answer. She pushed her hair away from her face, and 
he saw again that awful scar across the palm of her hand. A burn, 
perhaps. Or some sort of industrial accident. . 

“How did that happen?” he asked, pointing at her injury. 

She avoided the question. “What will happen to me at court?” 

Ray sighed. He wouldn’t get any more out of Jenna Gray; that 
was clear. “Tomorrow’s the initial hearing,” he said. “You'll be 
asked to enter a plea, and the case will be sent to Crown Court.” 

“And then?” 

“You'll be sentenced.” 

“Will I go to prison?” . 

“Perhaps.” 

“For how long?” 

“Anything up to fourteen years.” Ray watched Jenna’s face, fi- 
nally seeing the fear creeping across it. 

“Fourteen years,” she repeated. She swallowed hard. 
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Ray held his breath. For a second he thought he was about to 
hear whatever it was that had made her drive off that night and 
not stop. But she turned away from him and lay on the blue plastic 
mattress, her eyes tightly closed. 


THE house in Beaufort Crescent was much bigger than the old - 
one. It had a long garden for your studio, and I saw your eyes shine 
when we marked out where it could go. 

“It’s perfect,” you said. 

I took some time off work and began building the studio the 
week we moved in, and you couldn't do enough for me in return. 
You brought mugs of steaming tea down to the end of the garden 
and would kiss me and tell me how excited you were about having 
your own space to work, that you had never been looked after so 
well, that you loved me. 

I went back to work and promised to fit out the interior at the 
weekend. But when I came home that first day, you had dragged an 
old desk inside and spread out your glazes and tools. Your new kiln 
sat in the corner, and your wheel squatted in the center. You were 
sitting on a stool, intent on the clay spinning between your hands. 
I watched you through the window as the pot took shape. I hoped 
you might sense my presence, but you didn’t look up as I opened 
the door. 

“Isn't this fantastic?” 

Still you didn’t look at me. 

“T love being out here.” You took your foot off the pedal, and the 
wheel slowed and finally stopped. “Tll go and change out of this 
shirt, then put supper on.” You kissed me on the cheek, holding 
your hands carefully out of the way of my clothes. 

I stood in the studio looking at the walls I had envisaged covered 
with shelves, at the corner where I had planned to build you a desk. 
I took a step forward and pushed my foot onto the pedal of your 
wheel. The wheel jerked around, and without your guiding hands 
the pot lurched to one side and sank in on itself. 

After that it felt as though I went days without seeing you. You 
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rigged up a heater so you could spend longer in your studio, and 
even on weekends I would find you pulling on clay-spattered 
clothes to head down there at first light. I did build your shelves, 
but I never made the desk I had planned, and the sight of your 
junk-shop table always irritated me. 

We had been in the house for a year or so, I suppose, when I had 
to go to Paris with work. Doug had a lead on a potential new client, 
and we planned to make enough of an impression for them to place 
a big software order. 

“Can I come?” you asked. It must have been the only time I ever 
saw you show interest in my business. “I love Paris.” 

I had seen the way Doug leered when I once took Marie to an 
office party, and the way she behaved in return. I was not about to 
repeat that mistake. 

“Tll be working nonstop; it won't be any fun for you. Let’s go © 
together when I’m not so busy.” 

I called you when I landed in Paris and felt a sudden pang of 
homesickness when I heard your voice. Doug took the client out for 
dinner, but I pleaded a migraine and remained in my room, where 
I picked at a room-service steak and wished I had brought you after 
all. At eleven o'clock I went down to the hotel bar. 

There was a woman at a table near to where I sat at the bar. She 
was dressed for business in a gray pinstriped suit with black high 
heels, and an open briefcase lay on the chair beside her. She was — 
going through paperwork, and when she looked up and caught my 
eye, she gave a rueful smile. 

I smiled back. 

“You're English,” she said. 

“Ts it that obvious?” 

She laughed. “When you travel as much as I do, you learn to spot 
the signs.” 

“May I join you?” I asked. 

“Td be delighted.” 

I hadn't planned it, but it was exactly what I needed. 

When she had gone the next morning, I called you and you told 
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me you missed me and that you hated us being apart, and I felt the 
reassurance seep into me and make me safe again. 

“T love you,” I said. I knew you needed to hear it: that it wasn’t 
enough for you to see everything I did for you. 

You gave a tiny sigh. “I love you, too.” 


Douce had obviously worked hard on the client over dinner, and 
by midday we’d clinched the deal. 

I had the hotel receptionist call me a taxi. “Where will I find the 
best jewelry shops?” I asked. 

He gave a knowing smile that irritated me. “A little something 
for a lady, sir?” 

I ignored him. “The best place?” 

“Faubourg Saint-Honoré, monsieur.” 

I walked the length of Faubourg Saint-Honoré before settling on 
a small jeweler’s unimaginatively called “Michel,” where I chose a 
ring you couldn’t possibly refuse. A square-set white diamond on a 
simple platinum ring. 

I flew home the following morning, the small leather box burn- 
ing a hole in my coat pocket. I had it in mind to take you out for 
dinner, but as I opened the front door, you ran to me and Sdieczed 
me so tight that I couldn’t wait another moment. “Marry me.” 

You laughed, but you must have caught the sincerity in my eyes, 
because you stopped and put your hand to your mouth. 

“I love you,” I said. “I can’t be apart from you.” 

You didn’t say anything, and I faltered. This hadn’t been part of 
my plan. I had expected you to fling your arms around me, kiss me, 
to cry, perhaps, but above all to say yes. I scrabbled for the jewelry 
box and thrust it into your hand. “I mean it, Jennifer. I want you to 
be mine, always. Say you will.” 

You gave a tiny shake of your head, but you opened the box and 
your oan fell open a fraction. “I don’t know what to say.” 

“Say yes.” 

There was a pause long enough for me to feel the fear in my peat 
that you ee say no. And then you said yes. 


Chapter 11 


I AM DRIVEN TO COURT IN A PARTITIONED lorry that reminds me 
of a horsebox, my wrists cuffed to a chain that runs the width of 
the cubicle. The lack of space makes me claustrophobic, and I stare 
through the obscured glass window, which sends Bristol’s buildings 
past me in a kaleidoscope of shapes and colors. 

My moving cell is replaced by a stationary one in the depths of 
the Magistrates’ Court. My solicitor will be with me at ten, they 
tell me. How can it not yet be ten o'clock? 

“Ms. Gray?” 

The solicitor is young and disinterested, his suit expensive. 

“TI didn’t ask for a solicitor.” 

“You have to have legal representation, Ms. Gray, or represent 
yourself. Do you want to represent yourself?” 

I shake my head. 

“Good. Now, I understand you have admitted in interview the 
offenses of causing death by dangerous driving and of failing to 
stop and give details after an accident. Am I correct?” 

SY¥ess 

“Do you want to plead guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty,” I say, and the word seems to linger in the air, the first 
time I have said it out loud. I am guilty. 

“T shall apply for bail on your behalf, and you stand a good chance 
of getting it. No previous convictions, abiding by your current bail 
conditions, answering bail on time . . . Clearly the initial abscond 
will work against us . .. Do you have any mental health issues?” 

“No.” 

“Pity. Now, do you have any questions?” 

Dozens, I think. “None,” I say. 
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“COURT RISE.” 

I expected more people, but apart from a bored-looking man 
with a notebook, there are very few. My solicitor sits in the middle 
of the room with his back to me. A young woman in a navy-blue 
skirt is next to him. At the same long table, but several feet away, is 
an identical pairing—the prosecution. 

The usher next to me tugs at my sleeve, and I realize I am the 
only one still standing. The magistrate, a pinch-faced man with 
wispy hair, has arrived, and court is now in session. 

“Will the defendant please rise?” 

I get to my feet again and give my name when the clerk asks 
for it. 

“How do you plead?” 

“Guilty.” My voice sounds reedy, and I cough to clear my throat, 
but I’m not asked to speak again. 

The solicitors argue over bail: over whether I should be re- 
manded in prison until the Crown Court trial or released-on bail 
to wait for my trial at home. I realize my solicitor is arguing for my 
release, and I want to tug at his sleeve and tell him I have no inter- 
est in bail. Except for Beau, there is no one at home for me. No one 
to miss me. In prison I will be safe. But I sit mutely, “ii hands in 
my lap. I am invisible. 

A hush descends on the court, and the magistrate fixes me with 
an unsmiling gaze. “Counsel has defended your right to bail, Ms. 
Gray,” he says, “assuring me that your initial flight from the scene 
of this abhorrent crime was a moment of madness, out of character 
and never to be repeated. I hope, Ms. Gray, for all our sakes, he is 
correct.” He pauses. “Bail is granted.” 

I let out a sigh that might be taken for relief. 

“Court rise.” 

As the magistrate leaves court, the hum of conversation grows 
louder, and my solicitor comes over to the dock to speak to me. 

“A good result,” he says, all smiles now. “The case has been 
adjourned for sentencing at Crown Court on the seventeenth of 
March—you'll be given information about legal aid and your op- 
_tions for representation. Safe trip home, Ms. Gray.” 
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It feels strange to walk freely out of the courtroom, after twenty- 
four hours in a cell. I go to the cafeteria and buy a takeaway coffee. 

There is a glass roof above the entrance to Bristol Magistrates’ 
Court. As I walk down the steps, I’m jostled by a woman, and cof- 
fee seeps through the plastic lid onto my hand. 

“Sorry,” I say automatically. But as I stop and glance up, I see 
that the woman is holding a microphone. A sudden flash of light 
startles me, and I look up to see a photographer a few feet away 
from me. 

“How do you feel about the prospect of prison, Jenna?” 

“What? I=" 

“Will you be sticking by today’s guilty plea? How do you think 
Jacob’s family are feeling?” 

slivesilaa: 

People are pushing me from every angle, the reporter's questions 
shouted over a chanting I can’t decipher. I see a placard, clumsily 
made and brandished high above the small throng of protesters. 
Justice for Jacob! 

That’s it. That’s the chant I can hear. “Justice for Jacob! Justice 
for Jacob!” Over and over, until the shouts seem to come from be- 
hind and all around me. I look to the side for a space, but there are 
people there, too, and my coffee falls from my hand and loses its lid 
as it hits the ground. 

I feel an arm grip my shoulder. ‘Let’ s take the scenic route, 
shall we?” 

It’s DI Stevens, his face grim as he pulls me firmly back up the 
steps and into the court. He lets go of me once we are safely past 
security but doesn’t say anything, and I follow him mutely through 
a set of double doors and out into a quiet courtyard at the back of 
the courts. He gestures toward a gate. 

“That'll take you into the bus station. Are you all right?” 

“T'm fine. Thank you.” I close my eyes for a second. 

“Bloody vultures,” DI Stevens says. “The press argue they're do- 
ing their job, but the protesters—well, let’s just say it doesn’t matter 
what the issue is; you'll find them on the court steps protesting 
about it. Don’t take it personally.” 
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“Tl try not to.” I turn to leave, but he stops me. 

“Ms. Gray, have you ever lived at 127 Grantham Street?” 

I feel the blood drain out of my face. 

“No, Inspector,” I say carefully. “No, I’ve never lived there.” 

He nods thoughtfully and raises one hand to say good-bye. I look 
over my shoulder as I walk through the gate and see that he is still 
standing there, watching me. 


Mucu to my relief, the train to Swansea is nearly empty. 

Four weeks. I have four weeks left before I go to prison. The 
thought is unimaginable, and yet it couldn’t be more real. I call 
Bethan and tell her I will be home tonight after all. 

“You got bail?” ; 

“Till March seventeenth.” 

“That’s good. Isn't it?” She is confused by my lack of enthusiasm. 

“Have you been down to the beach today?” I ask. 

“I took the dogs along the cliff top at lunchtime. Why?” 

“Was there anything on the sand?” 

“Nothing that isn’t there usually. What were you expecting?” 

I breathe a sigh of relief. I’m beginning to doubt that I ever saw 
the letters in the first place. “Nothing,” I say. “T'll see you in a little 
while.” : 

When I get to Bethan’s, she invites me to stop and eat, but I 
wouldn’t make good company, and I excuse myself. I kiss her good- 
bye and take Beau along the path to the cottage. 

The door has warped so much in the bad weather that I can nei- 
ther turn the key nor open the door. I drive my shoulder into the 
wood, and it gives a fraction, enough to free the lock and enable me 
to turn the key, which now spins uselessly in the mechanism. Beau 
begins to bark furiously, and I tell him to be quiet. I suspect I’ve 
broken the door, but I’m past caring. 

The cottage is cold, and I look for a sweater to put on, but there’s 
nothing downstairs. Beau is agitated, running from side to side in 
the sitting room. 

There’s something different about the stairs today, and I can’t 
place it. It wasn’t yet fully dark when I came inside, and yet there's 
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no light coming from the tiny window at the top. Something is 
blocking the way. 

I’m at the top of the stairs before I realize what it is. 

“You broke your promise, Jennifer.” 

Ian bends one knee and pushes the flat of his foot hard against my 
chest. The wooden handrail slips from my grasp, and I fall backward, 
crashing down the stairs until I hit the stone floor at the bottom. 


You kept me waiting for fifteen minutes, as was your right, I 
suppose, but when you walked down the aisle, there could have 
been no other bride as beautiful as you. We stood next to each 
other, and I stole glances at you as you listened to the registrar lead 
the ceremony. When we said our vows, you looked into my eyes 
and there could have been a thousand people in the room with us: 
All I could see was you. 

“T now pronounce you husband and wife.” 

There was a hesitant smattering of applause, and I kissed you on 
the lips before we turned and walked back up the aisle together. 
The hotel had set out drinks and canapés in an area off the bar, 
and I watched you move around the room taking compliments and 
holding out your ring hand to be admired. 

“She looks beautiful, doesn’t she?” 

I hadn’t noticed Eve coming to stand next to me. “She is beauti- 
ful,” I said, and Eve nodded to concede the correction. 

“You won't hurt her, will you?” 

“What sort of thing is that to ask on a man’s wedding day?” 

“The most important thing, surely?” Eve said. She took a sip of 
champagne. “You remind me a lot of our father.” 

“Well, then, that’s probably what Jennifer sees in me.” 

“Probably,” Eve said. “I just hope you don’t let her down, too.” 

“I have no intention of leaving your sister,” I said, “not that it is 
any business of yours. She’s a grown woman, not some child upset 
by a philandering father.” . 

“My father was not a philanderer.” She was not defending him, 
merely stating a fact, but I was interested. I had always assumed he 
had left your mother for another woman. 
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“Then why did he leave?” 

She ignored my question. “Look after Jenna—she deserves to be 
treated well.” 

I couldn't bear to see her smug face any longer or listen to her ri- 
diculous, patronizing pleas. I left Eve standing at the bar and went 
to slip my arm around you. My new wife. 


I HAD promised you Venice, and I couldn’t wait to show it to 
you. At the airport, you proudly handed over your new passport 
and grinned as they read out your name. 

“It sounds so strange!” . 

“You'll soon get used to it,” I said, “Mrs. Petersen.” 

When you realized I had organized an upgrade, you were ec- 
static, insisting on making the most of everything on offer. The 
flight was only two hours, but in that time you tried on the eye 
mask, flicked between films, and drank champagne. I watched 
you, loving the fact that you were so happy and that it was because 
of me. 

Our transfer was delayed, and we didn’t get to our hotel until 
late. The champagne had given me a headache, and I was tired and 
unimpressed by the poor transfer service. 

“Let’s leave the cases and go straight out,” you said when we ar- 
rived in the marble-clad lobby. 

- “We're here for a fortnight. We’ll order room service and 
unpack—it’ll all still be here in the morning. Besides”’—I slipped 
an arm around you—“it’s our wedding night.” 

You kissed me, but then you pulled away. “It’s not even ten 
o’clock! Come on, a walk around the block and a drink somewhere, 
then I promise we’ll call it a night.” 

The receptionist smiled, making no attempt to hide his apprecia- 
tion of our impromptu show. “A lover’s tiff?” He laughed, despite 
the look I gave him, and I was appalled to see you laughing with 
him. . 

“I’m trying to convince my husband’—you smiled as you said the 
word—“that we need to take a stroll around Venice before we see 
our room. It looks so beautiful.” 
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“It is beautiful, signora, but not as beautiful as you.” The recep- 
tionist gave a ridiculous little bow. 

I looked at you, expecting to see you roll your eyes at me, but you 
were blushing, and I saw that you were flattered. Flattered by this 
oily gigolo. 

“Our key, please,” I said. The receptionist handed me a card- 
board wallet in which were two swipe cards. 

I let you drag your own case to the lift, where I pressed the 
button for the third floor. I watched you in the mirror. You were 
talking, but I wasn’t listening: I was thinking of the way you had 
simpered, the way you had blushed and let him flirt with you, the 
way you had enjoyed it. 

Our room was at the end of a carpeted corridor. I pushed the 
key card into the reader and shoved open the door and wheeled my 
suitcase through, not caring whether the door banged in your face. 
It was hot in the room—too hot—but the windows didn’t open, 
and I pulled at my collar to get some air. Blood pulsed in my ears, 
but still you chattered as if you hadn't humiliated me. 

My fist furled without instruction, the skin stretched tightly 
over tensed knuckles. The bubble of pressure began to expand in 
my chest. I looked at you, still jabbering, and I raised my fist and 
slammed it into your face. 

Almost immediately the bubble burst. Calm washed over me, my 
headache eased, and the muscle at the corner of my eye ceased to 
twitch. You made a bubbling, strangled noise, but I didn’t look at 
you. I left the room and took the lift back down to reception, walk- 
ing straight out onto the street without looking behind the desk. I 
found a bar and drank two beers. 


AN Hour later I returned to the hotel. 

“Could I have some ice, please?” 

“Si, signore.” The receptionist disappeared and came bade with 
an ice bucket. “Wineglasses, signore?” 

“No, thank you.” 

I was calm now, my breathing measured and slow. When I 
opened the door, you were curled up on the bed. You sat up and 
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pushed yourself up against the headboard. A wad of bloody tissues 
lay on the bedside table. A bruise was forming on the bridge of 
your nose and across one eye. When you saw me, you began to cry. 

I put the ice bucket on the table and spread out a napkin, spoon- 
ing ice into it before wrapping it into a parcel. I sat down next to 
you. You were shivering, but I gently put the ice pack against your 
skin. j 

“I found a nice bar,” I said. “I think you'll like it. I took a walk 
around and saw a couple of places you might like for lunch tomor- 
row, if you're feeling up to it.” 

I took the ice pack away, and you stared at me, your eyes big and 
guarded. You were still shaking. 

“Are you cold? Here, wrap this around you.” I pulled the blanket 
off the end of the bed and placed it around your shoulders. “You're 
tired. It’s been a long day.” I kissed your forehead, but still you 
cried, and I wished so much you hadn't spoiled our first night. I 
had thought that you were different and that perhaps I wouldn't 
ever need to feel that release again: that blissful sense of peace that 
comes after a fight. I was sorry to see that, after everything, you 
were just the same as all the others. 


Chapter 12 


I sTRUGGLE TO BREATHE. Beau begins whining, licking my face 
and pushing his nose against me. I try to think, try to move, but 
the force of the impact has winded me, and I can’t get up. Even if 
I could make my body work, my world is spinning. I’m suddenly 
back in Bristol, not knowing what mood Ian will come home in. 
I’m making his supper, bracing myself to have it thrown in my face. 
I’m doubled over on the floor of my studio, trying to protect my 
head from the punches raining down on me. 
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Ian walks carefully down the stairs, shaking his head. I have al- 
ways disappointed him, never known the right things to say or do, 
no matter how hard I tried. 

He stands over me—his legs straddling me—and lets his eyes 
trail lazily along my body. Beau is still whining, and Ian aims a 
sharp kick at his head that sends Beau three feet across the floor. 

“Don’t hurt him, please!” 

Beau whimpers but stands up. He slinks into the kitchen out of 
my view. 

“You've been to the police, Jennifer,” Ian says. 

I swallow. “I’m... I’m sorry.” 

His hands are in his pockets. He looks relaxed, laid-back. “You're 
sorry?” In an instant he is crouched over me, his knees pinning 
my arms to the floor. “You think that makes it all right?” He leans 
forward, grinding his kneecaps into my biceps. I bite my tongue too 
late to stop the cry of pain that makes him curl his lips in disgust at 
my lack of control. “You've told them about me, haven't you?” 

“No. No, I haven't.” 

“You're seeing someone, aren’t you?” 

“No, no, I’m not,” I say quickly. I’m glad I can tell the truth, al- 
though I know he won't believe me. 

“Liar.” He hits me across the cheek with the back of his hand. It 
makes a sharp cracking noise, like a whip, and when he talks again 
the sound rings in my ears. “Someone helped you set up a website, 
someone found you this place. Who is it?” 

“No one,” I say, tasting blood in my mouth. “I did it by myself” 

“You can't do anything by yourself, Jennifer.” He leans forward 
until his face is almost touching mine. “You couldn't even run away 
properly, could you? Have you any idea how easy it was to find you 
once I knew where you were taking your photos? That was a lovely 
card you sent your sister, by the way.” 

The throwaway comment is like another slap to the face, making 
me reel anew. “What have you done to Eve?” 

He laughs. “Why would I do anything to her? She’s of no more 
interest to me than you. You're a pathetic, worthless slut, Jennifer. 
You're nothing without me. Nothing. What are you?” 
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I don’t answer. 
“Say it. What are you?” 
“Tm nothing.” 

He laughs then and shifts his weight to release the pressure so 
the painin my arms dulls a little. He runs a finger across my face, 
down my cheek, and over my lips. His eyes run over me dispassion- 
ately, without so much as a flicker of desire, and then he reaches for 
the fastening on his trousers. I wonder briefly what would happen 
if 1 fought him. But I don’t, and I never have, and so I only have 
myself to blame. 


I HAVE no idea how long I’ve been lying here, but the cottage is 
dark and cold. I roll onto my side, hugging my knees to my body. 
I'm not sure if I blacked out, but I can’t remember Ian leaving. 

I call Beau. There is an agonizing second of silence before he 
creeps warily out of the kitchen, his tail clamped between his legs 
and his ears flat against his head. 

“Tm so sorry, Beau.” I coax him toward me. 

As soon as I feel able, I call Iestyn to ask him to fix the broken 
lock. “I can’t turn the key at all now,” I say. 

“Don’t you worry about it,” Iestyn says. “There’s no one’ll be 
stealing anything round here.” 

“I need it fixed!” The strength of my demand shocks us both, 
and there is silence for a second. 

“Tl be up shortly.” 

He’s here within the hour, getting swiftly to work but refusing 
the tea I offer. He whistles quietly to himself as he removes the 
lock and oils the mechanism, before refitting it and showing me 
how smoothly the key now turns. 

“Thank you,” I say, almost sobbing with relief. 

I see Iestyn looking at the red paint on the door. 

“Tl clean it off,” I say. 

“It’s a small place, Penfach,” he says. “Everyone knows everyone 
else’s business. I’d keep yourself to yourself, if I were you. Let it all 
blow over.” 


“Thank you for the advice,” I say tightly. 
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I close the door and go upstairs to run a bath. I sit in the scald- 
ing water with my eyes squeezed shut so that I can’t see the marks 
emerging on my skin. I was stupid to think I could escape the past. 
However fast I run, however far, I will never outrun it. 


As Ray strode through to his office, he was collared by Rachel, 
the station duty officer. Rachel was a slim woman in her early fif- 
ties, with neat, birdlike features and closely cropped silver hair. 

“Are you duty DI today, Ray?” 

“Yes,” Ray said suspiciously, in the knowledge that nothing good 
ever followed that question. 

“Te got a woman called Eve Mannings at the front counter who 
wants to report a fear for welfare about her sister.” 

“Can't shift deal with it?” 

“They're all out, and she’s very worried.” 

Ray sighed. “All right, I'll send someone down to see her.” 

Satisfied, Rachel went back to her counter. 

Ray made his way upstairs and found Kate at her desk. “Can you 
nip down and deal with a fear for welfare at the front desk?” 

“Can't shift deal?” 

Ray laughed at the face she pulled. “Already tried that. Go on, 
it'll take twenty minutes, max.” . 

Ray went to his office. When he opened his briefcase, he found 
a Post-it note from Mags on his diary with the date and time of a 
meeting with the school the following week. Mags had drawn a 
circle around it in red felt-tip pen. Ray stuck it to the front of his 
computer with the other Post-it notes. He was midway through his 
in-tray when Kate knocked on his door. 

“Can I fill you in on this fear for welfare?” 

Ray stopped and gestured for her to sit down. 

Kate looked at her notes. “Eve Manning lives in Oxford, but her 
sister, Jennifer, lives here in Bristol with her husband, Ian Petersen. 
Eve and her sister fell out about five years ago, and she hasn’t seen 
her or her brother-in-law since. A few weeks ago, Petersen popped 


round to see Eve out of the blue, asking where her sister is.” 
“She’s left him?” 
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“Apparently so. Mrs. Manning got a card from her sister several 
months ago, but she couldn’t make out the postmark. She’s just 
found the card torn into pieces and hidden behind a clock on her 
mantelpiece, and she’s convinced her brother-in-law did it when he 
visited.” 

“Why would he do that?” 

Kate shrugged. “No idea. Mrs. Manning doesn’t know either, 
but it’s put the wind up her for some reason. She wants to report — 
her sister missing.” 

“But she isn’t missing, clearly,” Ray said, exasperated. “Not if 
she’s sent a card. She just doesn’t want to be found. The two things 
are entirely different.” 

“That’s what I told her. Anyway, I've written it up for you.” She 
handed a plastic sleeve to Ray. 

“Thanks. I'll take a look.” Ray took the report and put it on his 
desk among the sea of paperwork. 


I HAVE two more weeks in Penfach; then I’ll return to Bristol for 
sentencing, and I'll be safe. 

It’s late in the afternoon, and dark clouds are gathering overhead. 
I put on my waterproof jacket and take Beau down to the beach for 
a run. I know I will miss this most of all. 

The feeling of being watched is overpowering, and I turn and 
keep my back to the sea. I feel a clutch of fear as I see a figure 
standing on the cliff top, facing me. I call for Beau and place my 
hand on his collar, but he pulls away from me, running across the 
sand to where the man is standing, silhouetted against the sky. 

“Beau, come back!” 

He races on, oblivious, but I am rooted to the spot. It is only 
when Beau bounds up the footpath that the figure bends to stroke 
him, and I recognize the familiar movements. It’s Patrick. The 
relief I feel is so great that before I know it I am walking to join 
them. 

“How are you?” he says. 

“T'm fine.” 

“T left messages.” 
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“T know.” I’ve ignored them all. 

“I miss you, Jenna.” 

I found his anger understandable and easier to deal with, but now 
he is quiet and beseeching, and I feel my resolve crumbling. I start 
walking back to the cottage. “You shouldn't be here.” I resist the 
temptation to look around to see if we are being watched. I’m ter- 
rified Ian will see us together. I wasn’t able to save Jacob, but I can 
save Patrick. 

I feel a drop of rain on my face, and I pull up my hood. Patrick 
strides alongside me. “Jenna, talk to me. Stop running away!” 

There’s a flash of lightning, and the rain falls so hard it takes my | 
breath away. The skies darken so suddenly our shadows vanish, and 
Beau presses himself into the ground, flattening his ears. We run 
to the cottage, and I wrench the door open just as thunder crashes 
overhead. Beau races past our legs and shoots up the stairs. I call for 
him, but he doesn’t come. : 

“Tl go and see if he’s okay.” Patrick goes up the stairs, and I bolt 
the front door, following a minute later. I find him on the floor of 
my bedroom, a quivering Beau in his arms. “They're all the same,” 
he says with a half grin. “They all hate thunder and fireworks.” 

I kneel down beside them and stroke Beau's head. 

“What's this?” Patrick says. My wooden box is sticking out from 
beneath the bed. : 

“It’s mine,” I say abruptly, and I kick it violently back under the bed. 

Patrick’s eyes widen, but he says nothing, getting to his feet awk- 
wardly and carrying Beau downstairs. “It might be an idea to put 
the radio on for him,” he tells me. He speaks as though he is the vet 
and I’m the customer, and I wonder if it’s out of habit or whether he 
has decided enough is enough. But when he has settled Beau on the 
sofa, with a blanket around him and Classic FM on loud enough 
to drown out the quietest rumbles, he speaks again, and his voice is 
more gentle now. “I'll look after him for you.” 

I bite my lip. 

“Leave him here when you go,” he says. “You don’t have to see 
me or speak to me. I’ll come and get him, and I'll have him while 
you're ...” He pauses. “While you're away.” 
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“Tt could be years,” I say, and my voice cracks on the final word. 

“Let’s just take each day as it comes,” he says. He leans forward 
and drops the softest of kisses on my forehead. 

I give him the spare key from the kitchen drawer, and he leaves 
without another word. I fight back the tears that have no right 
to spring from my eyes. This is of my own making, and however 
much it hurts, it has to be done. 


You stayed in your studio all day and would disappear back there 
of an evening, unless I told you not to. You had somehow become 
well known, not for your thrown pots but for the hand-sculpted 
figurines that stood eight inches tall. They had no appeal for me, 
with their warped faces and disproportionate limbs, but it seemed 
there was a market for such things. 

“I bought a DVD to watch tonight,” I said when you came into 
the kitchen one Saturday to make a coffee. 

“Okay.” You didn’t ask what the film was, and I didn’t know. I 
would go out later to choose one. 

“Would you like coffee?” you said. 

“Please.” You poured water into two mugs but only added coffee 
to one. “Aren’t you having one?” 

“I don’t feel very well.” You sliced a lemon and dropped a piece 
into your mug. “I haven't felt right for a few days.” 

“Darling, you should have said.” I wrapped my arms around you. 
“Poor baby. I'll look after you.” 

You returned the embrace, and I rocked you gently, until you 
moved away. I hated it when you pulled away from me. It felt like 
a rejection, when all I was trying to do was comfort you. I felt my 
jaw tighten and instantly saw a watchfulness pass across your eyes. 
I was glad to see it—it showed me you still cared what I thought, 
what I did—but at the same time it annoyed me. 

I raised my arm toward your head and heard the sharp intake of 
breath as you flinched, screwing your eyes tightly shut. I stilled my 
hand as it brushed your forehead gently. 

You were no better the following day, and I insisted you stay in 
bed. I brought you dry crackers to ease your churning stomach. I 
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wanted to call the doctor, but you promised me you would go as" 
soon as the office opened on Monday. 

I left you in bed on Monday morning, with a note by your pillow 
reminding you to see the doctor. I called from work, but there was 
no answer, and although I rang every half hour from that point, 
you didn’t answer the house phone and your mobile was turned off. 
I became frantic with worry, and by lunchtime I decided I would go 
home to check you were okay. 

Your car was outside the house, and you were sitting on the sofa 
with your head in your hands. 

“Jennifer! I’ve been calling you all morning—why didn’t you pick 
up? Did it not occur to you how worried I would be?” I grabbed the 
front of your sweater and hauled you to your feet. You screamed, 
and the noise stopped me thinking straight. I pushed you backward 
across the room and held you against the wall, my fingers pressing 
against your aids You made a choking noise. 

“Tm pregnant.” 

I let go of you. “You can’t be.” 

“T am.” 

“But youre on the pill.” 

You began to cry, and you sank down to the floor and wrapped 
your arms around your knees. “It must have been that time I was 
sick,” you said. 

I crouched down and put my arms around you. I hoped it would 
be a boy. He would look up to me—want to be like me. I couldn't 
stop the smile forming on my face. 

You unwrapped your arms and looked at me. Your eyes were still 
shiny, but slowly the tension left your face. “You're not angry?” 

“Why would I be angry?” 

I felt euphoric. This would change everything. I imagined you 
dependent on me to keep you healthy, grateful when I rubbed your 
feet or brought you tea. When the baby was born, you would stop 
work, and I would provide for you both. I saw our future play out in 
my mind. I gripped your shoulders and you tensed. “I know things 
haven't been perfect between us lately,” I said, “but it will all be 
different now. I’m going to look after you.” You looked straight into 
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my eyes, and I felt a wave of guilt engulf me. “Everything will be 
all right now,” I said. “I love you so much, Jennifer.” 


- You worried about the first scan. “What if something’s wrong?” 

“Why would there be anything wrong?” I said. 

I took the day off work and drove you to the hospital. 

“It can already close its fingers. Isn’t that amazing?” you said. 
You had become obsessed with the pregnancy, buying endless 
magazines and trawling the Internet. 

“Amazing,” I said. I had heard it all before. The pregnancy wasn’t 
working out the way I had expected. You paid more attention to 
our unborn child than to your own husband. 

You clutched my hand when the sonographer smeared gel onto 
your belly and squeezed it tight until we heard the muffled sound 
of a heartbeat and saw a tiny flicker on the screen. 

“There’s the head,” the sonographer said, “and you should be able 
to make out his arms—look, he’s waving to you!” 

You laughed. 

“He?” I said hopefully. 

The sonographer looked up. “Figure of speech. We won't be able 
to tell the sex. for a good while yet. But everything looks healthy, 
and it’s the right size for your dates.” She printed off a picture and 
handed it to you. “Congratulations.” 

The midwife appointment was half an hour afterward, and she 
looked through your notes, checking your details and producing 
fact sheets on diet and pregnancy health. 

“Tl just check your blood pressure, Jenna. Roll up your sleeve 
and rest your arm on the desk for me.” 

You hesitated, and it took me a second to understand why. My 
jaw clenched, but I leaned back in my chair. The bruise on your up- 
per arm was mottled green. It had faded significantly over the last 
few days, but it was stubborn, as they always were. 

The midwife said nothing, and I relaxed a little. She took your 
blood pressure, which was a little high, and noted down the fig- 
ures. Then she turned to me. “If you'd like to step into the waiting 
room, I’ll just have a quick chat with Jenna on her own.” 
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“That won't be necessary,” I said. “We don’t keep anything from 
each other.” 

“Standard practice,” the midwife said briskly. 

I stared at her, but she didn’t back down, and I stood up. “Fine.” I 
took my time leaving the room. 

I looked around at the other couples: There were no men on their 
own—no one else was being treated this way. I marched across to 
the consulting room and opened the door without knocking. You 
had something in your hand, and you slipped it between the pages 
of your pregnancy notes. A small rectangular card: pale blue, with 
some kind of logo in the center at the top. 

“We need to move the car, Jennifer,” I said. “We're only allowed 
to park for an hour.” 

“Oh, okay. I’m sorry.” This last was directed at the midwife, who 
smiled at you and ignored me completely. 

“Our number’s on the front of your notes, so if you're worried 
about anything—anything at all—ask.” 

We drove home in silence. You held the scan picture in your lap, 
and every now and then | saw you put a hand to your stomach. 

“What did the midwife want to talk to you about?” I said when 
we got home. : 

“Just my medical history,” you said. 

I knew you were lying. Later that day, when you fell asleep, I 
went through your notes, looking for that pale-blue business card 
with the round logo, but it wasn’t there. 


I waTCHED you change, as your stomach grew. I thought your 
need for me would increase, but if anything you became more self- 
sufficient, more resilient. I was losing you to this baby, and I didn’t 
know how to get you back. 

You stopped working, even though you weren't due for weeks, 
and so I canceled the cleaner. It made no sense to pay for someone 
to clean the house when you were at home all day doing nothing. — 

I left you with the ironing one day, and when I returned you had 


‘finished it all and the house was spotless. You looked exhausted, 


and I was touched by your commitment. I decided I would run you 
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a bath, pamper you a little. I carried the shirts upstairs and turned 
on the taps before calling you. 

I was hanging the shirts in my wardrobe when I noticed some- 
thing. “What’s this?” 

You were immediately abashed. “It’s a scorch mark. I’m so sorry. 
The phone rang, and I got distracted. But it’s on the bottom. I don’t 
think it will show if you tuck it in.” 

You looked so upset, but it really didn’t matter. It was just a shirt. 
I put it down and stepped forward to give you a cuddle, but you 
flinched and drew an arm protectively across your stomach, your 
face turned away and screwed up in anticipation of something I had 
never even intended to happen. 


But it did happen. And you had only yourself to blame. 


Chapter 13 


Ray’s MOBILE RANG AS HE WAS maneuvering into the last available 
space in the yard. He pressed “accept” on the hands-free. 

Chief Constable Rippon got straight to the point. “he Op Fal- 
con briefing is scheduled for Monday,” Olivia said, “but I want to 
bring it forward. You might have seen on the news this morning 
that several other forces have been criticized for their apparently 
tolerant approach to drug possession. So it’s the ideal time for us to 
launch our ‘tough on drugs’ stance. We've already got the nationals 
lined up—I need you to pull the relevant resources together.” 

Ray’s blood ran cold. “I can’t do it today,” he said. “I have an ap- 
pointment at my son’s school at midday.” 

“Ray,” Olivia said, “you do have a wifé, do you not?” 

“I do.” 

“And is she going to this meeting?” 

“She is.” | 
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“Then what, may I ask, is the problem?” 

“My son is being bullied, ma’am. Badly. This is the first oppor- 
tunity we have had to speak to the school since they admitted there 
was a problem, and my wife wants me there.” Ray cursed himself 
for pushing the blame onto Mags. “I want to be there,” he said. “I 
need to be there.” 

“If you need to go, Ray, then of course you should go. But the 
briefing will go ahead this morning, with the national coverage this 
force needs in order to cement itself as a progressive, zero-tolerance 
force. And if you can’t lead it, then I'll have to find someone who 
can. ll speak to you in an hour.” 

It was as simple as that, then: career prospects on one side, family 
on the other. Upstairs in his office, he sat at his desk, pressing the 
tips of his fingers together. Today’s operation was a big deal. Did 
he have what it took to go further in the police? He wasn’t sure 
himself anymore—he didn’t even know if that was what he wanted. 
He thought about the new car they would need in a year or'so, the 
bigger house Mags deserved. Where was the money for university 
going to come from, unless Ray continued climbing the ladder? 
Nothing was possible without sacrifices. 

Taking a deep breath, Ray picked up the phone to call home. 


THE launch of Operation Falcon was a triumph. Members of 
the press were invited to the conference room at headquarters for a 
half-hour briefing, during which the chief introduced Ray as “one 
of the best detectives on the force.” Ray felt a surge of adrenaline as 
he answered questions on the scale of the drug problem in Bristol, 
the force’s approach to enforcement, and his own commitment to 
restoring community safety by eradicating on-street dealing. There 
was a smattering of applause, and Ray glanced at the chief, who 
gave an almost imperceptible nod. ‘The warrants had been executed 
earlier, with fourteen arrests made from six addresses. The house 
searches would take hours, and he wondered how Kate was getting - 
on as exhibits’ officer. 

As soon as he had a chance, he called her. 

“Perfect timing,” she said. “Are you in the station?” 
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“Tm in the office. Why?” 

“T’ve got something to show you.” 

He waited impatiently for Kate, who burst through the door with 
a grin on her face. “Take a look at this.” She handed him a clear 
plastic evidence bag. Inside was a pale blue card. 

“It’s the same card Jenna Gray had in her purse,” Ray said. 
“Where did you get it from?” 

“Tt was in one of the houses raided this morning. It’s not exactly 
the same, though.” She smoothed the plastic so Ray could read the 
writing on the card. “Same card, same logo, different address.” 

“Interesting. Whose house was it in?” 

“Dominica Letts. She won't talk till her brief gets here.” 

Ray looked at the card. There was nothing distinctive about the 
address—it was a residential road like Grantham Street —but Ray 
felt he should be able to glean more from that logo. The figures 
of eight were broken at the bottom and stacked one on top of the 
other, like Russian dolls. 

Ray shook his head. He needed to go and check on the custody 
team before he went home and double-check that everything was 
in place for Gray’s sentencing tomorrow. He folded the evidence 
bag and tucked it into his pocket. 


Ir was ten o'clock before Ray got in his car to go- home and the 
first time since that morning that he had any misgivings about 
his decision to put work before family. He spent the drive home 
convincing himself that he had made the right choice. The only 
choice, really. Until he put his key in the door and heard Mags 
crying. 

“Oh my God, Mags, what happened?” He dropped his bag in 
the hall and came to crouch in front of the sofa, lifting her hair to 
see her face. “Is Tom okay?” 

“No, he’s not okay!” She pushed his hands away. 

“What did the school say?” 

“Tt’s been going on for at least a year, although the Head said she 
couldn’t do anything about it until they had evidence.” 

“Which they've now got?” 
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Mags gave a hard laugh. “Oh, they’ve got it, all right. Apparently 
it’s all over the Internet. Shoplifting dares, ‘happy slapping, the 
works. All filmed and uploaded to YouTube for the world to see. 
I’ve spent the last hour and a half yelling at him.” 

“Yelling at him?” Ray stood up. 

“You've got no idea, have you?” she said. “You've been so 
wrapped up in solving problems at work that you've completely ig- 
nored what’s going on in your own family.” She sighed. “It seems 
Tom is the ringleader of a small but influential ‘gang. There are 
about six of them—including Philip Martin and Connor Axtell.” 

“That figures,” Ray said grimly, recognizing the names. 

“The one consistent piece of information is that Tom rules the 
roost. His idea to bunk off school, his idea to steal, his idea to lie in 
wait for the kids coming out of the Special Ed center . . .” Ray had 
never heard such bitterness in Mags'’s voice. 

“What do we do?” Ray felt totally adrift. 

“We sort it out,” Mags said simply. “Apologize to the people 
Tom’s hurt, return the things stolen, and—more than anything— 
find out why he’s doing it.” 

Ray was silent for a moment. He almost couldn't bring himself 
to say it, but once the thought was in his head he couldn't keep it to 
himself. “Is this my fault?” he said. 

Mags took his hand. “Don’t—you'll drive yourself mad. It’s as 
much my fault as it is yours—I didn’t see it either.” 

“I should have spent more time at home, though.” 

Mags didn’t contradict him. 

“I’m so sorry, Mags. It won't always be like this, I promise. I just 
need to get to superintendent, and—” 

“But you love your job as a DI. Why go for promotion?” 

Ray was momentarily floored. “Well, for us. So we can have a 
bigger house and so you don’t need to go back to work.” 

“But I want to go back to work!” Mags turned to him. “Planning 
a new career is giving me a focus I haven't had in years.” She looked 
at Ray, and her expression softened. “Oh, you daft sod.” 

“Tm sorry,” Ray said again. 


Mags kissed his forehead. “Leave Tom for tonight. Pll keep him 
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off school tomorrow, and we’ll talk to him in the morning, For 
now, let’s talk about us.” 


Ray woke up to see Mags putting a cup of tea gently by the bed. 

“I thought you'd probably want to be up early,” she said. “It’s 
Gray’s sentencing today, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but Kate can go.” Ray sat up. “T’ll stay home and talk to 
Tom with you.” 

“And miss your moment of glory? It’s fine, really. You go. Tom 
and I will potter about at home. I’ve got a feeling it’s not a talking- 
to he needs: it’s listening.” 

Ray thought how wise she was. He took her hand. “I don’t de- 
serve you.” 

Mags smiled. “Maybe not, but you're stuck with me, I’m afraid.” 
She squeezed his hand and went downstairs, leaving Ray to drink 
his tea. He wondered how long he had been putting work before 
his family and was ashamed to realize he couldn't remember a time 

_ when that hadn’t been the case. He had to change that. Had to 
start putting Mags and the kids first. 

Ray showered and dressed and went downstairs to find his suit 

jacket. : 

“It’s in here,” Mags called, coming out of the sitting room hold- 
ing the jacket. She picked at the plastic bag protruding from his 
pocket. “What’s this?” 

Ray pulled it out and handed it to her. “It’s something that may 
or may not be related to the Gray job. I’m trying to figure out what 
the logo might be.” 

Mags held up the bag and looked at the card. “It’s a person, isn’t 
it?” she said without hesitation. “With their arms around someone.” 

Ray’s mouth fell open. He looked at the card and saw instantly 
what Mags had described. What had looked to him like an in- 
complete and out-of-proportion number eight was indeed a head 
and shoulders, the arms encircling a smaller figure that echoed the 
lines of the first. 

“Of course!” he said. He thought of the house on Grantham 
Street, with its multiple locks and net curtains stopping anyone 
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looking in. He thought of Jenna Gray and the ever-present fear in | 
her eyes, and slowly a picture began to emerge. 

“T’ve got it all wrong,” he said out loud. 

“Got what all wrong?” Mags said. But Ray had already gone. 


Tue entrance to Bristol Crown Court is tucked away down a 
narrow road appropriately called Small Street. 

“T’ll have to drop you here, love,” my taxi driver tells me. “There’s 
something going on outside the court today.” 

I scan the street for Ian. Is he here? Is he watching me right now? 
I haven’t walked more than a few paces when I see what the taxi 
driver was talking about. A section of the road has been cordoned 
off with roadside barriers, behind which thirty or so protesters are 
grouped. Several have placards resting against their shoulders, and a 
huge painted sheet is draped over the barrier immediately in front of 
them. The word “MURDERER!” is written in thick red paint. A 
pair of police officers in fluorescent jackets stand to the side of the 
group, seemingly unfazed by the repetitive chant I can hear from 
the other end of Small Street. “Justice for Jacob! Justice for Jacob!” 

I walk slowly toward the court, wishing I had thought to bring 
a scarf or some dark glasses. From the corner of my eye, I notice a 
man leaning against the wall, a black bag slung over his shoulders. 
When he sees me, he straightens and runs ahead, opening the bag 
and pulling out a camera, fitting a lens in a fluid movement born of 
years of practice, taking my picture. 

I will ignore them, | think, my breath coming in hard lumps. But 
as I turn toward the entrance, I see the reporter who accosted me as 
I left the Magistrates’ Court all those weeks ago. 

“Quick word for the Post, Jenna? Chance to put your story 
across?” 

I turn away and freeze as I realize I’m now directly facing the 
protesters. The chanting dissolves into angry shouts and jeers, and 
there’s a sudden surge toward me. A barrier topples over and slams 
onto the cobbles. The police move across, their arms outstretched, 
ushering the protesters back behind the line. 

As the group melts backward and the police replace the barriers, 
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one woman is left standing in front of me. She is in her twenties, 
and unlike the other protesters, she holds no banner or placard, just 
something clutched in one hand. Her dress is brown, worn over 
black tights that end incongruously in grubby white tennis shoes, 
and her coat flaps open despite the cold. 

“He was such a good baby,” she says quietly. 

At once l can see Jacob’s features in hers. The pale blue eyes with 
their slight tilt upward, the heart-shaped face ending in a small 
pointed chin. 

The protesters fall silent. Everyone is watching us. 

“I was very young when I had him. Only a child myself. His 
father didn’t want me to keep the baby, but I couldn’t bring myself 
to have a termination. I already loved him too much.” She speaks 
calmly, without emotion, with an accent I can’t place. Eastern Eu- 
ropean, perhaps. “Jacob was all I had.” 

My eyes fill with tears, and I despise myself for such a response, 
when Jacob’s mother is dry-eyed. I force myself to stand still and 
don’t let myself wipe my cheeks. 

“Anya!” A man calls to her from within the crowd of protest- 
ers, but she ignores him. She holds out a photograph, thrusting it 
toward me until I take hold of it. 

The picture isn’t one I have seen in the newspapers or online. In 
this photo Jacob is younger—perhaps three or four. He nestles in 
the crook of his mother’s arm. 

“I'm so sorry,” I say. I hate how weak the words sound, but I can’t 
find any others. 

“Do you have children?” 

I think of my son, of his weightless body wrapped in its hospital 
blanket. I think that there should be a word for a woman bereft of 
the baby that would have made her whole. 

“No.” I search for something to say, but there is nothing. I hold 
the photograph toward Anya, who shakes her head. 

“I don’t need it,” she says. “I carry his face in here.” She places the 
flat of her palm against her chest. “But you’—there is the briefest 
of pauses—‘you, I think, must remember that he was a boy. That 
he had a mother. And that her heart is breaking.” 
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She turns and ducks under the barrier, disappearing into the 
crowd, and I draw in air as though I’ve been held underwater. 


My BARRISTER, a woman in her forties, sweeps into the small 
consultation room. A security officer stands outside the door. 

“Ruth Jefferson,” she says, holding out a firm hand. “It’s a simple 
process today, Ms. Gray. You've already entered a plea, so today’s 
hearing is merely for sentencing. We're first up after lunch, and ’m 
afraid you've got Judge King.” She sits opposite me at the table. 

“What's wrong with Judge King?” 

“Let’s just say he’s not known for his leniency,” Ruth replies. 

“What will I get?” I ask before I can stop myself. It doesn’t mat- 
ter. All that matters now is doing the right thing. 

“It’s hard to say. Failing to stop and report an accident is a 
straightforward driving ban, but death by dangerous driving carries 
up to fourteen years; guidelines would suggest between two and six 
years. Judge King will be looking at the upper end, and it’s my job 
to convince him two years would be more appropriate.” She takes 
the lid off a black fountain pen. “Do you have any chronic medical 
conditions? They're useful in these cases. Or perhaps aN were feel- 
ing unwell that particular day?” 

I look at her blankly, and the barrister tuts. 

“You're making this very hard, Ms. Gray. Do you have any al- 
lergies? Did you suffer from a fit of sneezes prior to the point of 
impact, perhaps?” 

“I don’t understand.” 

Ruth sighs and speaks slowly, as though to a child. “Judge King 
will have already looked at your presentence report and have a sen- 
tence in mind. My job is to present this as nothing more than an 
unfortunate accident. An accident that couldn't be avoided and for 
which you are extremely sorry. Now, I don’t want to put words in 
your mouth, but if for example”’—she looks pointedly at me—“you 
were overcome oy a sneezing fit—” 

“But I wasn’t.” Is this how it works? Lies upon lies upon lies, 
all designed to get the lowest possible punishment. Is our justice 
system so flawed? It sickens me. 
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Ruth Jefferson scans her notes and looks up suddenly. “Did 
the boy run out in front of you with no warning? According to the 
mother’s statement, she released his hand as they approached the 
road, so—” 

“It’s not her fault!” 

The barrister raises carefully groomed eyebrows. “Ms. Gray,” she 
says smoothly, “we're not here to agree whose fault this is. We're 
here to discuss the extenuating circumstances that led to this un- 
fortunate accident. Please try not to get emotional.” 

“I'm sorry, but there are no extenuating circumstances.” 

She puts down her file. “Believe me, Ms. Gray, there’s a big dif- 
ference between two years in prison and six, and if there’s anything 
at all that justifies you killing a five-year-old boy and driving away 
without stopping, you need to tell me now.” 

We look at each other. 


“I wish there was,” I say. 


Ray marched into CID and found Kate scrolling through the 
overnight jobs. “My office, now.” 

She stood up and followed him. “What’s up?” 

Ray didn’t answer. He turned on his computer and put the blue 
business card on his desk. “It’s a women’s refuge.” 

Kate looked at him, confused. 

“The house on Grantham Street,” Ray said, “and this one here.” 
He nodded at the card. “They’re for victims of domestic violence. 
I drove by the address on this card on my way into work, and it’s 
exactly the same as Grantham Street: motion sensors at the front, 
nets up at all the windows, no letterbox at the door.” 

“You think Jenna Gray’s a victim?” 

Ray nodded slowly. “She’s got that jumpy, nervous look about 
her, and she clams up whenever she’s challenged.” 

Before he could continue with his theory, his phone rang and the 
screen flashed with the extension for the front desk. 

“You've got a visitor, sir,” Rachel told him. “A guy called Patrick 
Mathews. Says he needs to talk to you about his girlfriend—Jenna 
Gray.” 
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Ray widened his eyes at Kate. Jenna’s boyfriend. The checks Ray 
had done into his background hadn't revealed anything. 

“Bring him up,” he said. He filled Kate in while they waited. 

“Do you think he’s the abusive partner?” she _ 

Ray shook his head. “He doesn’t look the type.” 

“They never do,” Kate said. She stopped abruptly as Rachel ar- 
rived with Patrick Mathews. He wore a battered waxed jacket and 
carried a rucksack over one shoulder. Ray gestured to the chair next 
to Kate, and he sat down. 

“You have some information about Jenna Gray,” Ray said. 

“Well, not information, really,” said Patrick. “More a feeling.” 

“What sort of feeling, Mr. Mathews?” Ray looked at Kate, who 
gave a barely noticeable shrug. Patrick Mathews wasn’t the man 
Jenna was afraid of. But who was? 

“Look, I know you'll think I’m bound to say this, but I don’t 
think Jenna’s guilty. There’s something she’s not telling me about 
what Peg the night of the accident. Something she’s not tell- 
ing anyone.” 

“What do you think she’s hiding?” Ray asked. 

“Jenna keeps a box under her bed.” Patrick looked uncomfortable. 
“I wouldn't have dreamed of going through her things, only she 
wouldn’t tell me anything about what happened, and then when I 
touched the box, she snapped at me to leave it alone . . . I hoped it 
might give me some answers.” 

“So you took a look.” 

Patrick nodded. “I have a key to the cottage: We sreed'® I'd go 
and pick up her dog this morning, after she left for court.” He 
handed Ray an envelope. “Look inside.” 

Ray opened the envelope and saw a British passport. Inside, a 
younger Jenna looked back at him, unsmiling, her hair tied back 
in a loose ponytail. To the right, he saw a name: Jennifer Petersen. 

“She’s married.” Ray glanced at Kate. How had they missed that? 
Intelligence checks were run on anyone coming into custody— 
surely they wouldn't have missed something as basic as a name 
change? He looked at Patrick. “Did you know?” 

“She told me she was married once. I assumed she was divorced.” 
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Ray picked up the phone and called the court. “Has R v Gray 
been called yet?” 

Petersen, not Gray. What a cock-up. 

“Okay, thanks.” He replaced the handset. “Judge King’s been 
delayed—we've got half an hour.” 

Kate sat forward. “That report I gave you after you sent me to 
deal with the woman at the front counter. Where is it?” 

“Somewhere in my in-tray,” Ray said. 

Kate began rifling through the paperwork on his desk. 

“That’s it!” she said triumphantly. She pulled out the report from 
its plastic wallet and dropped it onto Ray’s desk. A handful of torn 
photo pieces fluttered on top of it, and Patrick picked one up. He 
looked at it curiously, then glanced up at Ray. 

“May I?” 

“Be my guest,” Ray said. 

Patrick gathered up the sections of photograph and began piec- 
ing them together. As the photo of Penfach Bay took shape in front 
of them, Ray let out a low whistle. “So Jenna Gray is the sister Eve 
Manning is so worried about.” 

He sprang into action. “Mr. Mathews, thank you for bringing 
the passport. I’m afraid I’m going to have to ask you to wait for us 
at the court. Rachel at the front desk will direct you. We'll be there 
as fast as we can. Kate, meet me at the Domestic Abuse Unit in five 
minutes.” 

As Kate escorted Patrick downstairs, Ray picked up the phone. 
“Natalie, it’s Ray Stevens from CID. Can you see what you've got 
on an Jan Petersen? White male, late forties . . .” 


Ray ran down a flight of stairs and along a corridor through a 
door marked “Protective Services.” A moment later Kate joined 
him, and together they rang a buzzer for the Domestic Abuse Unit. 
A cheery-looking woman with cropped black hair and chunky jew- 
elry opened the door. 

“Did you find anything, Nat?” 

She showed them in and swiveled her computer screen to face 
them. “Ian Francis Petersen,” she said, “born twelfth April 1965. 
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Previous for drink-drive, aggravated assault, and currently the sub- 
ject of a restraining order.” 

“Against a woman called Jennifer, by any chance?” Kate said, but 
Natalie shook her head. © 

“Marie Walker. We supported her to leave Petersen after six 
years of systematic abuse. She pressed charges, but he got off.” 

“Any history prior to Marie?” 

“Not with partners, no, but ten years ago he was cautioned for 
common assault. On his mother.” 

Ray felt bile rise in his throat. “We think Petersen is married 
to the woman involved in the Jacob Jordan hit-and-run,” he said. 
Natalie stood up and walked toward a wall of filing cabinets. She 
pulled out a drawer and flicked through the contents. 

“Here it is,” she said. “This is everything we've got on Jennifer 
and Ian Petersen, and it doesn’t make pleasant reading.” 


Chapter 14 


ON THE DAY OF YouR NovEMBER EXHIBITION, | was in our bed- 
room when you came upstairs to get changed. You hesitated. 

“It’s nothing I haven't seen before,” I said. I found a clean shirt 
and hung it on the back of the wardrobe door; you laid your outfit 
out on the bed. I watched you shrug off your tracksuit bottoms and 
fold up your sweatshirt for the next day. You wore a white bra and 
matching panties, and I wondered if you had chosen the color de- 
liberately to contrast with the bruise on your hip. You put on wide 
linen trousers and a voluminous top in the same fabric. I chose a 
necklace of fat green beads from the jewelry tree on your dressing 
table. 

“Shall I put this on for you?” 

You hesitated, then sat on the little stool. I put my arms over your 
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head and moved my hands to the back of your neck, tightening the 
pressure of the necklace against your throat for a split second and 
feeling you tense in front of me. I laughed and fastened the clasp; 

_then I looked at you in the mirror. “Try not to make a fool of your- 
self today, Jennifer. You always humiliate yourself at these things 
by drinking too much and fawning over the guests.” 

I put on my shirt, choosing a pale pink tie to go with it. I slipped 
on my jacket and looked in the mirror, satisfied with what I saw. 

“You may as well drive,” I said, “as you won't be drinking.” 

I had offered to buy a new car for you, but you had insisted on 
keeping your battered old Fiesta. I sat in it as little as possible, but 
I had no intention of letting you drive my Audi after you dented it 
trying to park. So I let you drive me to the exhibition. 

When we arrived, there was already a crowd of people around 
the bar and as we walked through the room, there was a murmur of 
appreciation. 

You handed me a glass of champagne and took one for yourself. 

“Jenna!” A man with dark wavy hair approached us and kissed 
you on both cheeks, and I saw your hand touch his so briefly you 
might have thought I wouldn't notice. . 

You introduced me to Philip, the curator, and he shook my hand. 
“You must be very proud of her.” 

“My wife is immensely gifted. Of course I’m proud of her.” 

There was a pause before Philip spoke again. “I’m sorry to steal 
Jenna away from you, but I must introduce her to a few people. 
There’s been a lot of interest in her work, and. . .” He stopped 
talking and rubbed his thumb and fingers together, winking at me. 

“Far be it from me to stand in the way of possible sales,” I said. 

I watched you work the room together, Philip’s hand never leav- 
ing the small of your back, and I knew then you were having an af- 
fair. I don’t know how I got through the rest of the exhibition, but 
my eyes never left you. When the champagne was finished, I drank 
wine, and I stood next to the bar to save the need to return. And all 
the time I watched you. You had a smile on your face I never saw 
anymore, and I had a brief glimpse of the girl I saw in the Student 
Union all those years ago. 
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People began leaving. I watched you say good-bye to them: 
kissing some, shaking hands with others. When there was only a 
handful of guests left, I went up to you. “It’s time to go.” 

You looked uncomfortable. “I can’t go yet, Ian. There are still 
people here. And I need to help clear up.” 

Philip stepped forward. “Jenna, it’s fine. I'll finish up here, and 
you can come for your pieces tomorrow. It’s been a huge success— 
well done!” He kissed your cheek, only once this time, but the rage 
inside me threatened to boil over. 

You nodded. You seemed disappointed with Philip: Did you 
hope he would ask you to stay? 

“Great to meet you, Ian,” Philip said. His eyes flicked to you be- 
fore looking at me again. “Look after her, won't you?” 

“T always do,” I said smoothly. 

I turned for the exit and put my hand on your elbow, my thumb 
digging into your flesh. 

“How dare you make a fool of me?” I hissed. We walked down 
the stairs. “Flirting with him in front of everyone, spending the 
whole evening touching him, kissing him!” 

You didn’t answer, and your silence made me even angrier. As we 
got to the car park, I grabbed your arm and twisted it behind you, 
bending it until you cried out. “You brought me here to make fun 
of me, didn’t you?” 

“T didn’t!” Tears ran down your face. 

My fist clenched of its own accord, but just as I felt the tremor in 
my forearm, a man walked past us. - 

“Good afternoon,” he said. 

I stilled my arm, and we stayed like that, two feet apart, ‘until his 
footsteps faded. 

“Get in the car.” 

You opened the driver’s door and got in, taking three attempts 
to put the key in the ignition and turn it. It was only four o'clock, 
but it was dark already. It had been raining, and every time a car 
came toward you, the lights bounced off the wet tarmac, making 
you screw up your eyes. You were still crying, and you rubbed your 
hand across your nose. 
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“Look at the state you're in,” I said. “Does Philip know you're 
like this? A sniveling, pathetic mouse of a woman?” 

“Tm not sleeping with Philip,” you said. You left a pause between 
each word to emphasize your point. “I’m not Philip’s type,” you 
said. “He’s—” 

“Don’t talk to me as though I’m an idiot, Jennifer! I have eyes. I 
can see what’s going on between you.” 

I twisted in my seat so I could watch you. I wanted to read your 
face, see what you were thinking. Whether you were thinking about 
him. | could tell that you were, although you were trying to hide it. 

As soon as we got home, I would stop that. As soon as we got 
home, I would stop you thinking at all. 


BrisToL Crown Court is older than the Magistrates’ Court, and 
solemnity murmurs through its wood-paneled corridors. 

Now that I’m here, I’m frightened. The bravado with which I 
have approached this day in my own mind has vanished, and al- 
though I’m terrified of what lan would do to me if I walked free, 
I am suddenly just as frightened of what will be waiting for me in 
prison when I’m sentenced. 

The enclosure into which I have been placed has space for sev- 
eral more people; two rows of chairs are bolted onto the floor, their 
seats flipped up as though in a cinema. A glass wall runs around 
three sides, and I twist self-consciously in my seat as the courtroom 
begins to fill with spectators. One man, olive-skinned and with a 
leather jacket, leans forward in his seat. He doesn’t take his eyes off 
me, and his mouth twists in silent anger. 

In my pocket is the photo of Jacob, and I slip my hand around it, 
finding the corners with my fingers. 

The legal teams have grown: Each barrister has a team of people 
behind them, leaning forward to mutter urgently to one another. 
The door creaks open, and another wave of people come in. My 
breath catches as I see Anya. She slides into the front row next to 
the man in the leather jacket, who takes her hand. 

You must remember that he was a boy. That he had a mother. And 
that her heart 1s breaking. 
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The only empty area of the court is the jury box, its twelve seats 
redundant. 

“Court rise.” 

The judge is old, the stories of a thousand families written across 
his face. I am just another chapter in a career full of difficult deci- 
sions. I wonder if he has already made up his mind about me—if he 
already knows how long I should serve. 

“Your Honor, the Crown brings this case against Jenna Gray...” 
The clerk reads from a piece of paper, her voice clear and matter-of- 
fact. “Ms. Gray, you are charged with causing death by dangerous 
driving and with failing to stop and record an accident.” She looks 
up at me. “How do you plead?” 

I press my hand against the photo in my pocket. “Guilty.” 

There is a muffled sob from the public gallery. 

Her heart 1s breaking. 

“Please sit down.” 

The Crown prosecution barrister stands up. “Your Honor, the 
defendant has pleaded guilty to causing the death of five-year-old 
Jacob Jordan. She has admitted that the standard of her driving on 
that night last November fell far below the standard expected by a 
reasonable person. In fact, police investigations showed that Ms. 
Gray’s car left the road and mounted the pavement immediately 
prior to the point of impact and that she was traveling at between 
thirty-eight and forty-two miles per hour—far in excess of the 
thirty-mile-an-hour speed limit.” 

I squeeze my hands together. I try to breathe slowly, evenly, but I 
can see the rain on the windshield, hear the scream—my scream— 
as I see the little boy on the pavement, running, turning his head to 
shout something to his mother. 

“Furthermore, Your Honor, after hitting Jacob Jordan and—it is 
believed—killing him outright, the defendant failed to stop.” The 
barrister looks around the courtroom, his rhetoric wasted with no 
jury to impress. “She did not get out of the car. She did not call for 
help. Instead, the defendant drove away, leaving five-year-old Jacob 
in the arms of his traumatized mother.” 

She leaned over her son, I remember, her coat almost covering 
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him, protecting him from the rain. The car headlights picked out 
every detail, and I covered my mouth with my hands, too fright- 
ened to breathe. 

“You might imagine, Your Honor, that such an initial reac- 
tion could be attributed to shock. That the defendant may have 
panicked and driven away and that minutes later, perhaps a few 
hours—maybe even a day later—she would come to her senses and 
do the right thing. But, Your Honor, the defendant instead fled 
the area, hiding in a village a hundred miles away. She didn’t give 
herself up. She may have entered a guilty plea today, but it is a plea 
born from a realization that there is nowhere left to run.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lassiter.” The judge makes notes on a pad of 
paper, and the CPS barrister bows his head before taking his seat, 
flicking his gown out behind him as he does so. 

Ruth Jefferson rises, but before she can speak, the courtroom 
door flies open with a bang. The judge looks up sharply, his disap- 
proval evident. 

Patrick seems so out of place in the courtroom that for a mo- 
ment I don’t recognize him. He looks at me, visibly shaken to 
see me handcuffed in a bulletproof glass box. What is he doing 
here? I realize the man with him is DI Stevens, who nods his head 
briefly toward the judge before making his way to the center of 
the courtroom and leaning over to speak in a low voice to the CPS 
barrister. 

The barrister listens intently. He scribbles a note, then stretches 
an arm across the bench to pass it to Ruth Jefferson. 

My barrister reads the note and gets to her feet. “Your Honor, 
may I be permitted a short recess? Information has come to light 
that may have a bearing on my client’s mitigation.” 

Judge King sighs. “You have fifteen minutes, Mrs. Jefferson, af- 
ter which time I fully expect to sentence your client.” 

He nods to the clerk. 

“Court rise,” she calls. 

As Judge King leaves the courtroom, a security guard steps into 
the dock to escort me back to the airless room in which I spoke 
to my barrister less than an hour previously. Almost immediately 
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Ruth Jefferson comes in, with DI Stevens behind her. Ruth begins 
talking before the door has closed behind them. 

“You do realize, Ms. Gray, that perverting the course of justice 
isn’t something the courts take lightly?” 

I say nothing, and the barrister sits down. 

DI Stevens reaches into his pocket and drops a passport onto the 
table. I don’t need to open it to know that it’s mine. He leans for- 
ward and rests his hands on the table. “You don’t have to protect 
him anymore, Jennifer.” 

I flinch. “Please don’t call me that.” 

“Tell me what happened.” 

I say nothing. 

DI Stevens speaks quietly, his calmness making me feel safer, 
more grounded. “We won't let him hurt you again, Jenna.” 

So they know. I let out a slow breath and look first at DI Stevens 
and then Ruth Jefferson. I feel suddenly exhausted. The DI opens a 
brown file on which I see is written “Petersen,” my married name. 
Ian’s name. 

“Lots of calls,” he says. “Neighbors, doctors, passersby, but never 
you, Jenna. You never called us. And when we came, you wouldn't 
press charges. Why wouldn't you let us help you?” 

“Because he would have killed me,” I say. 

There is a pause before DI Stevens speaks again. “When did he 
first hit you?” 

“It started the night we got married.” I close my eyes, remember- 
ing the pain that came out of nowhere and the shame that my mar- 
riage had failed before it had even begun. I remember how tender 
Ian was when he returned, how gently he soothed my aching face. I 
said I was sorry, and I went on saying it for seven years. 

“When did you go to the refuge on Grantham Street?” 

I’m surprised by how much he knows. “I never went there. They 
saw my bruises at hospital and gave me a card and said I could go 
there whenever I needed to, that I’d be safe there. I didn’t believe 
them, but I kept the card.” 

“You never tried to leave?” DI Stevens says. There is barely con- 
cealed anger in his eyes, but it isn’t directed at me. 
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“Plenty of times,” I say. “Ian would go to work, and I’d start 
packing. I would put it all in the car—the car was still mine, you 
see, still registered in my maiden name. Ian owned everything else. 
I started to feel that I’d become another one of his possessions, so I 
never re-registered my car. A small thing, I know, but. . .” I shrug. 
“T would get everything packed, and then I would take everything’ 
out and put it back the way it was.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he would have found me.” 

“But you left after the accident. What changed?” 

I take a deep breath. “Ian threatened me,” I say quietly. “He told 
me that if I ever went to the police—if I ever told anyone what had 
happened—he would kill me. And I knew he meant it. That night, 
after the accident, he beat me so badly I couldn’t stand; then he 
hauled me upright and pinned my arm across the sink. He poured 
boiling water over my hand, and I passed out from the pain. Then 
he dragged me out to my studio. He made me watch while he broke 
everything—everything I'd ever made.” 

I can't look at DI Stevens. It is as much as I can do to get the 
words out. “Ian went away then. I don’t know where. I spent the 
first night on the kitchen floor; then I crawled upstairs and lay in 
bed, praying I would die so he wouldn’t be able to hurt me any- 
more. But he didn’t come back. He was gone for days, and gradu- 
ally I got stronger. I realized that if I stayed with him, one day he 
would kill me. And that’s when I left.” 

“Tell me what happened to Jacob.” 

I put my hand in my pocket and touch the photograph. “We had 
an argument. I had an exhibition—the biggest I’d ever had—and 
I’d spent days setting it up with the man who curated it, a man 
called Philip. Ian got drunk. He accused me of hb vee an affair 
with Philip.” 

“Were you?” 

I redden at the personal question. “Philip was gay,” I said, “but 
Ian wouldn’t accept it. I was crying, and I couldn't see the road 
properly. It had been raining, and the headlights kept shining in my 


eyes. He was shouting at me, calling me a whore. I went through 
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Fishponds to avoid the traffic, but Ian made me pull over. He hit 
me and took the keys, even though he was too drunk to stand. 

“He drove like a maniac, all the time shouting at me about how 
he was going to teach me a lesson. We were going through residen- 
tial roads.” I twist my hands together in my lap. “Then I saw the 
boy. I screamed, but Ian didn’t slow down at all. We hit him, and I 
saw his mother buckle as though she’d been hit, too. I tried to get 
out of the car, but Ian locked the doors and started reversing. He 
wouldn't let me go back.” I take a gulp of air, and when I exhale, it 
comes out as a low wail. 

There is silence in the small room. 


“Tan killed Jacob,” I say. “But I felt as though I had.” 


Chapter 15 


PATRICK DRIVES CAREFULLY. | BRACE myself for a thousand ques- 
tions, but he doesn’t speak until the Bristol skyline is far behind us. 

“You could have gone to prison.” 

“I meant to.” 

“Why?” He doesn’t sound judgmental, simply confused. 

“Because someone had to pay for what happened,” I tell him. 
“Someone had to go to court so that Jacob’s mother could sleep at 
night knowing that someone had paid for her son’s life.” 

“But not you, Jenna.” 

I realize my actions now mean she will have to relive it all. 

“In the box with your passport,” Patrick says, “I saw... I sawa 
baby’s toy.” He stops, not putting words around his question. 

“It belonged to my son,” I say. “Ben. I was terrified when I fell 
pregnant. I thought Ian would be furious, but he was ecstatic. I 
thought the baby might be a turning point for us: that it would 
make Ian realize we could be happy together. As a family.” 
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“But it didn’t.” 

“No,” I say, “it didn’t. At first he couldn’t do enough for me. 
He waited on me hand and foot and was always telling me what I 
should and shouldn’t eat. But as my bump grew, he became more 
and more distant. It was as though he resented my pregnancy. 
When I was seven months pregnant, I got a scorch mark on his 
‘shirt while I was doing the ironing. Ian went mad. He punched me 
hard in the stomach, and IJ started to bleed.” 

Patrick pulls the car over and switches off the engine. 

““Tan called an ambulance. Told them Id fallen. I don’t think they 
believed him, but what could they do? The bleeding had stopped 
by the time we got to hospital, but I knew he had died even before 
they scanned me. I felt it.” 

Patrick puts his hand out to me, but I can’t touch him, and he lets 
it fall back onto his seat. 

“They gave me drugs to induce labor. Ian stayed with me, and 
even though I hated him for what he’d done, I held his hand as | 
pushed and let him kiss my forehead, because who else did I have? 
And all I could think was that if I hadn’t burned that shirt, Ben 
would still be alive.” 

I begin to shake, and I press my palms onto my knees to anchor 
myself. “There was an awful silence when he was born. Someone 
read out the time, and then they put him in my arms and left us 
alone with him. I lay there for ages like that, looking at his face, at 
his eyelashes, his lips. I stroked the palm of his hand and imagined 
I could feel him gripping my fingers, but eventually they came and 
took him away from me. I screamed then, hung on to him until 
they had to give me something to calm me down. But I didn’t 
want to sleep, because I knew that when I woke up, I'd be all alone 
again.” 

When I finish, I look at Patrick and see he has tears in his eyes, 
and I cry, too. We cling to each other in the car by the side of the 
road, until the sun begins to dip, and then we drive home. 

Patrick parks the car at the caravan park and walks with me 
along the path to the cottage. 

“Will you go and get Beau?” I ask him. 
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“If you want me to.” 

I nod. “I just want everything to get back to normal.” As I say it, 
I realize ’'m not certain what normality is. 

Patrick draws the curtains and makes me tea, and when he is 
happy I am warm and settled, he kisses me lightly on the lips and 
leaves me. I look around at the snapshots of my life here in the bay: 
the photos and the shells, Beau’s water bowl on the floor in the 
kitchen. I feel more at home here than I ever did in Bristol. 

On impulse, I reach for the switch on the table lamp next to me. 
It’s the only light on downstairs, and it bathes the room in a warm 
glow. I switch it off, and I am plunged into darkness. I wait, but my 
heart rate is steady, my palms dry; there is no prickle of fear across 
the back of my neck. I smile: I am no longer afraid. 


“AND there’s no question that’s the right address?” Ray directed 
the question at Stumpy but widened his gaze to include the rest of 
the room. Within two hours of leaving the Crown Court, he had 
assembled a public order team. 

“None at all, boss,” Stumpy said. 

“Right,” Ray said, “then let’s hope he’s home. I don’t want to take 
any chances with him, so it’s straight in, get him cuffed, and get 
out. Got it?” 

“Got it,” came the chorus. 

“Then let’s go.” 


ALBERCOMBE Terrace was a run-of-the-mill street with narrow 
pavements and too many parked cars. The only characteristics that 
marked out number 72 from its neighbors were the drawn curtains 
at every window. 

Ray and Kate parked on a neighboring street to wait for the con- 
firmation that two of the public order team had reached the rear 
of Petersen’s house. Before either of them could say anything, their 
handsets crackled into life. “Zero six, guv.” 

The units were in situ. 

“Copied,” Ray responded. “If he comes out of the back door, nick 
him. We'll make for the front door.” 
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“Roger,” came the response, and Ray looked at Kate. 

“Ready?” 

“As I'll ever be.” 

They rounded the corner on foot and walked smartly to the front 
of the house. Ray rapped on the door and stood on his toes to peer 
in through the small glass opening above the knocker. 

“Can you see anything?” 

“No.” He knocked again, and the sound echoed in the empty 
street. “Time for the big red key.” 

They watched as the Method of Entry team swung the red metal 
battering ram in a semicircle toward the door. There was an al- 
mighty bang and a splintering of wood, and the door flew open. 
The public order officers ran in, fanning out in pairs to check each 
room for occupants. 

“Clear!” 

“Clear!” 

“Clear!” 

Ray and Kate followed them inside, waiting for confirmation 
that Petersen had been located. Barely two minutes had passed be- 
fore the sergeant came down the stairs, shaking his head. 

“No joy, guv,” he said to Ray. “Place is empty. The bedroom’s 
been cleaned out. Looks like he’s done a runner.” 

“Damn!” Ray thumped his fist on the banister. “Kate, call Jenna’s 
mobile. Find out where she is and tell her to stay put.” He strode 
out to the car, and Kate ran to keep up. 

“It’s switched off.” 

Ray got into the driver's seat and started the engine. 

“Where to now?” Kate said, putting on her seat belt. 

“Wales,” Ray said grimly. 

As he drove, he barked instructions at Kate. “Get on to AIT,” he 
said, “and get them to pull anything they can on Petersen. Con- 
tact Thames Valley and make sure someone visits Eve Manning in 
Oxford: He’s threatened her once already, and there’s every chance 
he’ll go back. Get in touch with South Wales and log a fear for 
welfare relating to Jenna Gr—” Ray corrected himself: “Petersen. I 
want someone to go to the cottage and make sure she’s okay.” 
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Kate scribbled down actions as Ray listed them, updating him 
after every call she made. 

“There’s no one on duty at Penfach tonight, so they'll send some- 
one out from Swansea.” 

Ray gave an exasperated sigh. 

Kate tried Patrick’s mobile. “It’s ringing out.” 

“We need to get hold of someone. Someone local,” Ray said. 

“What about the neighbors?” Kate brought up the Internet on 
her phone. 

“There aren’t any neighbors—” Ray looked at Kate. “The cara- 
van park, of course!” . 

“Got it.” Kate found the number and pressed it to dial. 

“Put it on speakerphone.” 

“Hello, Penfach Caravan Park, Bethan speaking.” _ 

“Hi, this is Detective Constable Kate Evans, from Bristol CID. 
I’m looking for Jenna Gray—have you seen her today?” 

“Not today, love. She’s in Bristol, though, isn’t she?” Bethan’s 
voice took on a note of caution. “Is something wrong? What hap- 
pened at court?” 

“She was acquitted. Look, I’m sorry to rush you, but Jenna left 
here about three o'clock, and I need to make sure she arrived safely, 
She was being driven by Patrick Mathews.” 

“IT haven’t seen either of them,” Bethan said, “but now I think of 
it, Jenna’s definitely back—she’s been down to the beach.” 

“How do you know?” __ 

“I saw some of her writing in the sand. Not her usual style, 
though—it was most peculiar.” 

Ray felt a sense of unease. “What does the writing say?” 

When Bethan spoke, the hesitation in her voice told him she 
knew something was badly wrong. “It just says “Betrayed.” 


I pipn’r mean to fall asleep, but the knock at the door makes my 
head jerk upward, and I rub my stiff neck. It takes me a second to 
remember that I’m at home. I wonder how long I have kept Patrick 
waiting. I clamber to my feet and wince as a cramp seizes my calf. 

As I turn the key, I feel a whisper of fear, but before I can react, 
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the door flies open, slamming me into the wall. Ian is flushed, and 
his breathing is ragged. I brace myself for his fist, but it doesn’t 
come, and he slowly draws the bolt across again. 

He turns to me with a smile I know as well as my own. A smile 
that tells me that, although the end is coming, it won't be swift. 

He rubs the nape of my neck, his thumb pressing hard against 
the bone at the top of my spine. It’s uncomfortable but not painful. 

“You gave my name to the police, Jennifer.” 

lididnt—" 

He grabs a handful of my hair, yanking me toward him so fast 
I screw up my eyes. When I open them again, his face is an inch 
from mine. He smells of whisky and sweat. 

“Don't lie to me, Jennifer.” 

I close my eyes and tell myself I can survive this, although every 
part of me wants to beg him to kill me now. 

He grips my jaw with his free hand. 

“You made a promise, Jennifer. You promised you wouldn't go 
to the police, and what do I see today? I see you buying your own. 

freedom by taking mine. I see my name all over the Bristol Post.” 

“Tl tell them it’s not true. I'll say I lied.” 

“No,” he says. “You won't say anything to anybody.” 

With his left hand still gripping my hair, he releases my jaw and 
slaps me hard across the face. “Get upstairs.” 

I clench my fists by my sides, knowing I mustn’t lift a hand to 
feel my face. He releases his grip, and my legs threaten to buckle 
under me as I walk the few paces to the stairs. I cling to the banis- 
ter on the way up, feeling his presence behind me. I try to calculate 
how long before Patrick will be back, but I’ve lost all sense of time. 

Ian propels me into the bathroom. 

“Get undressed.” 

I’m ashamed of how easily I comply. 

He watches me struggle with my clothes. I’m crying easily now, 
although I know it will anger him. I can’t stop. 

Ian puts the plug in the bath. He turns on the cold tap but doesn't 
touch the hot. I am naked now, standing shivering in front of him, 
and he looks at my body with distaste. 
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“You've only yourself to blame,” he says with a sigh. “I could have 
brought you back whenever I wanted, but I let you go. I didn’t want 
you. All you had to do was keep your mouth shut, and you could 
have lived out your pitiful life here.” He shook his head. “But you 
didn’t, did you? You went to the police, and you blurted it all out.” 
He turns off the tap. “Get in.” 

I don’t resist. I step into the bath and lower myself into it. The 
icy water takes my breath away. I try to fool myself that it’s hot. 

“Now get yourself clean.” 

He picks up a bottle of bleach from the floor by the toilet and 
unscrews the top. He pours the bleach onto my washcloth, and it 
drips into the bath, where blue blooms fan across the surface of the 
water like ink on blotting paper. He hands me the washcloth. 

“Scrub yourself.” 

I rub the washcloth across my arms, trying to splash water on 
myself as I do so in an effort to dilute the bleach. 

“Now the rest of you,” he says. “And don’t forget your face. 
Maybe this will wash away some of your badness.” 

He directs me until I have washed every bit of my body with 
bleach and my skin stings. I sink into the freezing water to relieve 
the burning sensation, unable to stop my teeth chattering. This 
pain, this humiliation, this is worse than death. The end cannot 
come soon enough. 

Ian sits on the closed toilet seat. He is going to drown me, I sup- 
pose. It won’t take long—I’m half dead already. 

“You were easy to find, you know.” Ian speaks casually, as though 
we are sitting in a pub, catching up. “It’s not difficult to set up a 
website with no paper trail, but you. were too stupid to realize any- 
body could look up your address.” 

I don’t say anything, but he doesn’t seem to need a response. 

“You women think you can cope on your own,” he says. “You 
think you don’t need men, but when we leave you to it, you're use-’ 
less. You're all the same. And the lies you women tell. You think we 
won't find you out, but we always do.” 

His words wash over me. “From the start I was perfectly clear 
about not wanting children,” Ian says. 
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I close my eyes. I think of Ben. 

“Suddenly I’m presented with a son,” Ian says, “and I’m expected 
to celebrate! Celebrate the ae who never would have existed if 
she hadn’t tricked me into it.” 

I open my eyes. He’s not talking sense. Or perhaps I’m not mak- 
ing sense of it. I didn’t trick Ian into having a baby. 

Ian is leaning forward, and the muscle near his eye flickers un- 
controllably. “I told her what the score was,” he says. “I told her no 
strings. But she got pregnant and decided to make my life hell.” 

I struggle to pull together the pieces of what Ian is saying. “You 
have a son?” I manage to say. 

He gives a mirthless laugh. “No,” he corrects me, “he was never 
my son. He was the offspring of a Polish tart who used to clean 
the loos at work—I was just the sperm donor.” He stands up and 
straightens his shirt. “She came knocking when she found out she 
was pregnant, and I made it quite clear that if she went ahead with 
it, she was on her own.” He sighs. “I didn’t hear from her again 
until the child started school. And then she wouldn't let it go.” His 
mouth twists as he does a poor impression of an Eastern European 
accent. “He needs a father, Ian. I want Jacob to know who his father is.” 

I lift my head. With an effort that makes me cry out in pain, I 
push my hands against the bottom of the bath until I am sitting up. 
“Jacob?” I say. “You're Jacob’s father?” 

There is a moment’s silence pans Jan looks at me. Abruptly he 
takes hold of my arm. “Get out.” 

I fall over the side of the bathtub and collapse onto the floor. 

“Cover yourself up.” He throws my dressing gown onto me, and I 
pull it on. My head is spinning: Jacob was Ian’s son? But when Ian 
had found out it was Jacob in the accident, he must have . 

When the truth finally hits me, it’s like a knife to my renal 
Jacob’s death was no accident. Jan killed his own son, and now he’s 
going to kill me. 


“Stop the car,” I said. 
You made no move to pull over, and I grabbed the wheel. 
“Tan, no!” You tried to get the wheel back from me, and we hit 
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the curb and then veered back into the middle of the road, just 
missing a car coming in the opposite direction. You had no choice 
but to apply the brakes. We came to a stop. 

“Get out.” 

You didn’t hesitate, but once out of the car you stood motionless 
by its door. I walked around to your side of the car. I grabbed hold 
of your shoulders and shook you hard. I wanted to hear you cry 
out, but you made no sound. You were ee games with me, 
Jennifer. 

I let go of you, and you couldn't hide the flash of relief that 
passed across your face. It was still there when I balled my fist and 
drove it into your face. 

Your head snapped back and hit the roof of the car. Your legs 
buckled, and you slid onto the road. Finally you made a sound, a 
whimpering, like a kicked dog. The ball of white-hot fury inside 
me was still bubbling away, rising higher every second. 

“Get in the car.” 

I watched you struggle to your feet. You tried to get back in the 
driver’s seat, but I pulled you back. “The other side.” I started the 
engine and drove off before you had even shut the door. You gave 
a cry of alarm, then slammed the door and fumbled for your seat 
belt. I laughed, but it still didn’t soothe the rage inside me. 

“Slow down,” you said. “You're going too fast.” I drove faster, to 
show you I wouldn't be governed by you. I turned left, into a long 
straight road lined with trees. I felt a jolt of recognition, although I 
had only been there once. It was where Anya lived. 

“Please, lan, please slow down!” 

There was a woman on the pavement, a hundred yards ahead, 
walking with a small child. The woman . . . I was seeing things. 
Imagining this woman was her, simply because we were on her 
street. It couldn’t be Anya. 
~The woman looked up. She was facing me cing laughing, the boy 
running by her side. 

It was her. 

I watched her walk toward the glare of the headlights. 


He wants to know about his father; he wants to meet you. 
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She would ruin everything. The boy would ruin everything. I 
looked at you, but your head was dropped to your lap. Why didn’t 
you look at me anymore? I was already losing you, and if you found 
out about the boy, I would never get you back. 

They were crossing the road. My head pounded. You whimpered 
and the sound was like a fly, buzzing in my ear. 

I pushed the accelerator flat to the floor. 


“You killed Jacob?” I say. “But why?” 

“He was ruining everything,” Ian says simply. “If Anya had 
stayed away, nothing would have happened. It’s her own fault.” 

I think of the woman outside the Crown Court, her feet in tatty 
tennis shoes. “Did she need money?” | 

Tan laughs. “Money would have been easy. No, she wanted me to 
be a father. To see the boy on weekends, have him to stay, buy him 
birthday presents—” He breaks off as I stand up, clinging on to the 
basin as I cautiously test the weight on my aching legs. I look in the 
mirror and don’t recognize what I see. 

“You would have found out about him,” Jan says. “About Anya. 
You would have left me.” 

He stands behind me and puts his hands gently on my shoulders. 
I see the look on his face I have seen so many times the morning 
after a beating. I used to tell myself it was contrition—although 
he never once apologized—but now I realize it was fear. Fear that 
I would see him for the man he really is. Fear that I would stop 
needing him. ; 

I think of how I would have loved Jacob like my own son, and 
suddenly I feel as though Ian has taken not one but two children 
from me, and I find vigor from both their lost lives. 

I feign weakness and look down toward the sink, then throw my 
head back with every last ounce of my strength. I hear a sickening 
crunch as the back of my skull hits bone. 

He lets go of me, holding both hands to his face, blood seep- 
ing between his fingers. I run past him onto the landing, but he’s 
too quick, grabbing my wrist before I can get down the stairs. His 
bloody fingers slip against my wet skin, and I fight to get free, el- 
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bowing him in the stomach and earning myself a punch that takes 
my breath away. 

I duck underneath Ian’s arm, reaching out both hands toward the 
wall. I bend my elbows as though doing press-ups, then push back 
hard, slamming my whole weight against him. He gives a cry as he 
loses his footing, then falls, crashing down the stairs. 

There is silence. 

I turn on the light. 

Tan is lying at the foot of the stairs, not moving. He is facedown 
on the slate floor, and I can see a gash at the back of his head, from 
which a thin trickle of blood is oozing. I stand watching him, my 
whole body trembling. 

Gripping the banister tightly, 1 make my way slowly down the 
stairs, never taking my eyes off the prone figure. A step from the 
bottom, I stop. I can see the faintest movement from Ian’s chest. 

My own breath coming in shallow pants, I stretch out a foot and 
tread lightly onto the stone floor beside Ian. 

I step across his outstretched arm. 

His hand grips my ankle, and I scream, but it is too late. I’m on 
the floor and Jan’s on top of me, dragging himself up my body, 
blood on his face and on his hands. He reaches his hands up to 
grip my shoulders, and as he pulls himself up level with my face, I 
bring up my knee hard into his groin. He roars, letting me go and 
doubling over with pain, and I scramble to my feet. I don’t hesitate, 
running to the door and scrabbling for the bolt, which slips beneath 
my fingers twice before I am able to pull it across and throw open 
the door. The night air is cold, and clouds obscure all but a thin 
sliver of moon. I run blindly and have barely begun when I hear 
Ian’s heavy tread behind me. 

The stony path is hard to run on with bare feet, but the noise 
behind me seems fainter, and I think I’m gaining ground. I try to 
hold my breath as I run, to make as little sound as possible. 

It’s only when I hear the waves crashing against the shore that I 
realize I’ve missed the turning for the caravan park. I curse my stu- 
pidity. I have only two options now: take the path down onto the 
beach or turn right and carry on along the coastal path away from 
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Penfach. It’s a path I’ve taken many times with Beau but never in 
the dark—it runs too close to the cliff edge. I hesitate for a second, 
but the thought of being trapped down on the beach is terrifying: 
Surely I have more chance if I keep running? I turn right and take 
the coastal path. I risk a quick glance behind me, but the path is 
clear. 

I slow to a walk and then stop to listen. It is silent, apart from the 
sounds of the sea. Waves crash rhythmically on the beach, and I 
catch my breath and try to get my bearings. 

“There’s nowhere to run to, Jennifer.” 

I whirl around but can’t see him through the gloom. 

“Where are you?” I call, but the wind whips my words away and 
carries them out to sea. I draw breath to scream, but in an instant 
he’s behind me, his forearm across my throat, drawing me up and 
backward until I start to choke. I jab my elbow into his ribs, and 
his grip relaxes enough for me to take a breath. I will not die now, 
I think. I have spent most of my adult life hiding, running, being 
afraid, and now, just as I’m feeling safe, he has come back to take 
it away from me. I will not let him. I feel a surge of adrenaline and 
I lean forward. The move unbalances him enough for me to twist 
away. 

And I don’t run. I have run enough from him. 

He reaches for me, and I push out my hand, smashing the heel 
of my palm into the underside of his chin. The impact pushes him 
backward, and he teeters for what feels like seconds on the edge of 
the cliff. He reaches for me, clawing for my dressing gown, and his 
fingers brush against the fabric. I cry out and step back, but I lose 
my balance, and for a moment I think I am going with him, crash- 
ing against the cliff on the way down to the sea. But then I’m face- 
down on the edge of the cliff, and he’s falling. I look down and see 
a glimpse of his rolled-back eyes before the waves suck him under. 


'Ray’s phone rang as they were skirting Cardiff. He glanced at 
the screen. “It’s the South Wales DI.” 
Kate watched Ray as he listened to the update eae Penfach. 
“Thank God for that,” Ray said into the phone. “Thanks for let- 
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ting me know.” He ended the call and let out a slow breath. “She’s 
okay. Well, she’s not okay, but she’s alive.” 

“And Petersen?” Kate said. 

“Not so lucky. By all accounts, Jenna was running along the 
coastal path when he came after her. They struggled and Petersen 
went over the edge.” 

Kate winced. “What a way to go.” 

“No less than he deserved,” Ray said. “Reading between the 
lines, I don’t think he ‘fell’ exactly, if you know what I mean, al- 
though Swansea CID have got the right approach: They’ filing it 
as an accident.” 

“Do we go back to the station now, then?” Kate asked. 

Ray shook his head. “Jenna’s in Swansea hospital, and we’ll be 
there in less than an hour. Might as well see the job through.” 

It was after seven when they arrived at hospital. They were di- 
rected through double doors to C ward, and from there to a side 
room, where Jenna lay propped up on a pile of pillows. 

Ray was shocked to see the deep purple bruises that crept out 
of her hospital gown and up her neck. Her hair fell lankly on her 
shoulders, and her face was etched with tiredness and pain. Patrick 
sat next to her. 

“Hey,” Ray said softly. “How are you doing?” 

She gave a weak smile. “I've had better days.” 

“You've been through a lot.” Ray came to stand by the bed. “I’m 
sorry we didn’t get to him in time.” 

“It doesn’t matter now.” 

“T hear you were the hero of the hour, Mr. Mathews.” Ray turned 
to Patrick, who raised his hand in protest. 

“Hardly. I was held up at the office, and by the time I got 
there... well...” He looked at Jenna. 

“T don’t think I’d have made it back to the cottage without you,” 
she said. “I think I would still be lying there, staring down at the 
sea.” She shivered. 

“Have they said how long you'll be in here?” Ray asked. 

Jenna shook her head. “They want to keep me in for observa- 
tion, but I’m hoping it won't be longer than twenty-four hours.” 
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She looked between Ray and Kate. “Will I be in trouble? For lying 
to you about who was driving?” 

“There’s a small issue of perverting the course of justice to think 
about,” Ray said, “but I’m pretty confident we won’t consider it to 
be in the public interest to pursue.” He smiled, and Jenna gave a 
sigh of relief. 

“We'll leave you in peace,” Ray said. He looked at Patrick. “Take 


care of her, won't you?” 


I pon’r feel any great sense of release or freedom. Just a crushing 
tiredness. Patrick doesn’t leave my side. I wake with a jolt several 
times in the night to find him instantly there to soothe away my 
nightmares. Eventually I give in to the sedative the nurse offers 
me. I think I hear Patrick talking to someone on the phone, but I’m 
asleep again before I can ask who it is. 

When I wake, daylight is pushing its way through the horizon- 
tal blinds at the window, painting sunshine stripes across my bed. 
There’s a tray on the table next to me. 

“The tea will be cold now,” Patrick says. “I'll see if I can find 
someone to get you a fresh one.” 

“It’s fine,” I say, struggling to sit up. 

“The doctor says you'll be sore for a few days, but there’s nothing 
broken. They've given you some gel to counteract the effects of the 
bleach, and you'll need to put it on every day to stop your skin dry- 
ing out.” 

“Tm okay,” I say. “I promise. I just want to go home.” 

I can see him searching for answers on my face: He wants to 
know how I feel about him, but I don’t know myself yet. I force a 
smile to prove I’m fine, then shut my eyes, more to avoid Patrick’s 
gaze than in any expectation of sleep. 

I wake to footsteps outside my door and hope it’s the doctor, but 
instead I hear Patrick speaking to someone. “She’s in here. I'll head . 
to the cafeteria—give the two of you some time alone.” 

I can’t think who it could be, and even after the door has swung 
fully open and I see the slim figure in the bright yellow coat, I still 
take a second to register what I am seeing. 
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Eve flies across the room, pressing me into the tightest of em- 
braces. “I’ve missed you so much!” 

We cling to each other until our sobs subside, then sit cross- 
legged opposite each other on the bed, holding hands. 

“You've cut your hair,” I say. “It suits you.” 

Eve touches her sleek bob self-consciously. “I think Jeff prefers 
it long, but I like it this length. He sends his love, by the way. Oh, 
and the children did this for you.” She rifles through her bag and 
produces a crumpled picture, folded in half to make a get-well card. 
“T told them you were in hospital, so they think you've got chicken 
pox.” 

I look at the drawing of myself in bed, covered in spots, and 
laugh. “I’ve missed them. I’ve missed you all.” 

“We've missed you, too.” Eve takes a deep breath. “I should never 
have said the things I did. I had no right.” 

I remember lying in hospital after Ben had been born. Eve had 
arrived before the news reached her, but I knew from her face that 
the nurses had intercepted her. A once beautifully wrapped present 
had been shoved into the recesses of her handbag. 

She didn’t speak at first, and then she wouldn't stop. “Did Ian do 
something to you? He did, didn’t he?” 

I turned away and closed my eyes. Eve had never trusted Ian, 
although he had taken care never to let anyone see his temper. I 
denied anything was wrong: first because I was too blinded by love 
to see the cracks in my relationship, and later because I was too 
ashamed to admit that I had stayed for so long with a man who 
hurt me so much. 

My sister had been angry, her own grief demanding answers, a 
reason, someone to blame. “He’s trouble,” she said. “You might be 
blind to it, but I’m not. You should never have stayed with him 
when you fell pregnant; then maybe youd still have your baby. 
You're just as much to blame as he is.” 

Eve’s words burned into my very core. “Get out,” I said, my voice — 
broken but determined. “My life is none of your business, and you 
have no right to tell me what to do. Get out! I don’t ever want to 
see you again.” 
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Eve had fled from the ward, leaving me distraught. It wasn’t 
Eve’s words that hurt me as much as their honesty. My sister had 
simply told the truth. Ben’s death was my fault. 

In the weeks that followed, Eve had tried to contact me, but I 
refused to speak to her. Eventually she stopped trying. 

“You realized what Ian was like,” I say to her now. “I should have 
listened to you.” 

“You loved him,” she says simply. “Just like Mum loved Dad.” 

I sit up. “What do you mean?” 

There is a pause, and I see Eve trying to decide what to tell me. 
I shake my head, because suddenly I can see what I refused to ac- 
knowledge as a child. “He hit her, didn’t he?” 

She nods mutely. 

I think of my handsome, clever father, always finding funny 
things to share with me, twirling me around even when I was 
too big for such games. I think of my mother, always quiet, unap- 
proachable, cold. I think how I hated her for letting him leave. 

“She put up with it for years,” Eve says, “and then one day after 
school I came into the kitchen and saw him beating her. I screamed 
at him to stop, and he turned round and hit me.” 

“Oh God, Eve!” I’m sickened by the difference in our childhood 
memories. 

“He was horrified. He said how sorry he was, but I saw the look 
in his eyes before he hit me. For that moment he hated me, and I 
honestly believe he could have killed me. It was as though some- 
thing suddenly switched in Mum: She told him to leave, and he 
went without a word.” 

“He was gone when I got home from ballet,” I say, remembering 
my grief when I realized. 

“Mum told him she would go to the police if he ever came near 
us again. It broke her heart to send him away from us, but she said 
she had to protect us.” 

“She never told me,” I say, but I know I never gave her the 
chance. I wish Mum were still here so I could put it right. 

A wave of emotion floods my heart, and I start to sob. 

“I know, my darling, I know.” Eve strokes my hair like she used 
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to do when we were children, and then she wraps her arms around 
me and cries, too. 

She stays for two hours, while Patrick hovers between the cafe- 
teria and my bedside, wanting to give us time together but anxious 
that I shouldn’t become too tired. 

Eve leaves me with a promise that she will come again as soon as 
I’m back at the cottage, which the doctor has told me will be in a 
day or two. 

Patrick squeezes my hand. “Testyn’s sending two of the lads from 
the farm over to clean up the cottage,” he says, “and they'll change 
the lock so you know youre the only one with a key.” He must have 
seen the anxiety cross my face. “They'll put everything straight,” he 
says. “It'll be like it never happened.” 

No, I think, it could never be like that. 

But I squeeze his hand in return, and in his face I see nothing 
but honesty and kindness, and I think that, despite everything, life 
could go on with this man. Life could be good. 


Share Your Thoughts! 


Communicate with us directly to chat about the 
stories and tell us what you liked or disliked. We want 
to keep giving you the kinds of books you want to 
read, and this is one way to make that happen. So let 
us know what you think. Share your thoughts with us 
at SelectEditions@gmail.com. 


The plot of I Let You Go was di- 
rectly inspired by Clare Mack- 
intosh’s own experiences—in 
particular, two very traumatic 
events that profoundly altered 
her outlook on life. 

Fresh out of Surrey Univer- 
sity, hungry for a career with a 
purpose, Mackintosh decided to 
join the police. In her first year, 
there was an incident in which 
a car hit and killed a nine year- 
old boy. “The driver was never 


caught, despite lots of commu- 


nity intelligence and huge efforts 
by the police,” she says. “I was 
really moved by the situation 
that this family was in—they 
didn’t have that famous clo- 
sure that everyone wants. And 
I was appalled by the fact that 
somewhere out there was—is— 


somebody who did this thing.” 
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The other event was more 


personal. In 2006, Mackintosh 
gave birth prematurely to twin 
boys, Alex and Josh. Three 
weeks later, Alex contracted 
meningitis, and within two 
weeks he was dead. 

Soon Mackintosh was 
pregnant again—with twins 
again—and terrified of a repeat 
of her first experience. But de- 
spite her fears, Evie and Geor- 
gie were born safely. “Later, I 
realized the impact that trauma 
can have on one’s life. I began 
writing about a woman running 
away from a sad past, and the 
result was I Let You Go.” 

Her children are now eight, 
seven, and seven, and Mackin- 
tosh happily combines mother- 
hood with her writing, making 
for two meaningful careers. 


Chapter 1 


New York City, 2016 
SHE’D FORGOTTEN the onions. 

After all the preparation, the lists, the running out of work early 
to finish shopping and buy everything she needed for their special 
dinner, Rose had forgotten a key risotto ingredient. She checked 
the pantry, but the basket was empty, save for a few remnants of 
the papery outer layers. 

Griff had raved about her risotto soon after they'd started dat- 
ing, and she remembered how proud she’d been, listing off the 
more surprising ingredients. 

“The coconut milk is the secret to it,” she’d confided. 

“Why coconut milk?” He sat back in the rickety chair she’d 
bought at the thrift store on Bleecker, his long arms and legs far 
too unwieldy for her small studio apartment. 

“T find it makes the texture especially creamy.” She said it lightly, 
as she collected their plates, as if cooking was just another thing 
she did'well, rather than a panic-inducing race to the finish line. “T 
slowly add the chicken stock and coconut milk to the rice until the 
flavors have melded.” 

“T like the way you say that. Me/ded. Say it again.” 
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She did so, the way she would on camera, her pitch slightly lower 
than her conversational voice, clear and sure. 

She missed the simplicity and the heat of their life back then, 
before the angry ex-wife and the surly children punctured their co- 
coon of happiness. Before she’d given up her apartment and they'd 
moved into the fifth-floor Barbizon condo on the Upper East Side. 

Of course, his ex-wife and two daughters wouldn't share her per- 
spective. To them she was the interloper. She checked the clock. 
Almost six. If she was fast, she could run out to Gourmet Garage 
and pick up white onions before Griff got home from city hall. 

Her cell phone rang. Maddy again. The fourth call this hour. 

“What, Maddy?” She tried to sound irritated but laughed before 
Maddy could reply. 

“T know, I know. You don’t have time to talk to your best friend 
right now. Youre too busy doing the housewife thing, right?” 

“Yup. And you're off to the Soapies?” 

“Daytime Emmys, please. I wish you were coming, Ro.. What 
shoes go with the Michael Kors? Nude or gold?” Maddy’s career 
as an actress had taken off since they'd met in college. Maddy had 
landed a role on a soap opera, and this was her first nomination. 

Rose swallowed her guilt at not being by her friend’s side. “The 
nude, definitely. Text me a pic, okay?” 

“Any idea what Griff’s big news is yet?” 

Rose smiled. “Maybe he’s been promoted again?” 

“I don't think so. Do the math: It’s been a year since his divorce 
was finalized, you've been living together for three months, and it’s 
time to set a date.” 

“He has been acting weird lately. But what if I’m getting way 
ahead of myself?” ; 

“Trust your gut.” 

“My gut says something’s up. Even though sometimes it still feels 
like it’s early stages. I mean, we haven't even furnished the apart- 
ment yet.” | 

The apartment she both loved and hated. Loved for its tall 
French casement windows, crown moldings, and Bolivian rose- 


wood floors. But hated for its emptiness. She and Griff both 
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worked too many hours during the week to take a real stab at fur- 
niture shopping, and weekends he went to his house in Litchfield 
with his kids, his wife off gallivanting with her other divorced 
friends. Ex-wife, she corrected. 

Rose often felt like a ghost on weekends, sitting in the window 
seat off the library, staring down at the traffic and pedestrians wan- 
dering in pairs below. The neighborhood, Sixty-third Street just off 
Lexington, lacked the character of her old West Village stomping 
ground, where the trees formed a canopy over the cobblestones. Up 
here the sidewalks were bare, the avenue crammed with gilded little 
shops selling white linen toddler dresses and antique maps of Paris. 

Rose waited while Maddy grunted into her dress. “This zipper is 
literally unreachable. I need another pair of hands.” 

“Where's Billy?” 

“Parent-teacher night. He and his ex are having dinner afterward 
to discuss school options for next year.” 

“Td be there to dress you properly if I could—you know that.” 

“Oh, don’t worry, honey. I know. ll text you a pic, and you do 
the same once you get the ring.” 

Rose hung up, laughing, and padded down the hall to the master 
bedroom, where she slipped out of the sheath she’d worn that day. 
As usual, she’d overdressed. The rest of her barely legal colleagues 
at the media start-up, all younger by at least ten years, gravitated 
toward jeans and hoodies. She pulled on a pair of leggings and a 
soft cashmere V-neck, then touched up her lips in the mirror. 

Griff liked to call her his pinup girl, an image she encouraged 
with a shade of crimson lipstick that worked with her pale skin and 
dark, sleek bob. But lately she’d wondered if the color was garish 
for a woman in her midthirties. 

Did a man wonder whether his face was too shiny, his hair 
curling unreasonably, or if his crow’s-feet had possibly deepened 
overnight? She couldn’t imagine Griff giving any of these things 
a second thought. He entered a room as an agent of change, a man 
who made the news, not as the pleasant-featured girl who simply 
reported it. When she’d worked at the network, Rose wanted to 
be taken seriously and dressed the part, even though her producer 
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wanted plunging necklines. Quiet wardrobe choices aside, Rose 
was dismissed as eye candy by a big chunk of her core audience— 
some of whom also liked to tweet nasty comments about her breasts 
and legs. At least her new job kept her out of the limelight. 

The sounds of a horn drifted up through the open bedroom win- 
dow. Not a car horn, though. A low, mournful longing, followed by 
the rasp of a drum. She should get going, but the haunting melody 
pulled her toward the open window. She leaned on the window- 
sill, stuck her head out, and listened. The sound drifted up from 
the apartment below hers but stopped moments later, replaced by 
a tune sung by two women. One had an edgy alto. The other was 
sweet, high, and almost angelic. The juxtaposition of the voices 
was unbearably beautiful: pain and hope, mixed together. The song 
ended with what sounded like giggling, oddly enough. 

Time to get moving. She needed onions. She shouldered her bag 
and marched to the elevator. After an interminable wait, the doors 
closed, only to open again one floor below. 

A woman stepped forward, wearing white gloves and a beautiful 
dark blue straw hat with an ivory veil that obscured her eyes and 
nose. Her matching coat, far too warm for this time of year, flared 
out from a closely fitted waist. Her movements were tentative, as if 
the floor might give way beneath her ivory shoes at any time. She 
clutched the leash of a small dog. Immediately, she turned around 
to face front. Rose’s bright greeting went unanswered. 

The fourth floor. When Griff and Rose were looking at the 
building, the broker had mentioned that a dozen or so tenants were 
“leftovers’—long-term residents of the Barbizon who began as pay- 
ing guests back when it was a women-only hotel in the last century. 
Instead of being evicted after the building turned condo, they'd 
been moved to rent-controlled apartments on the fourth floor. 

The dog barked up at Rose, and she leaned over and let him sniff 
her hand. The veiled lady didn’t move. The other residents some- 
times groused about the fourth-floor tenants, women who lived 
in valuable real estate without paying the thousands of dollars in 
monthly common charges, but Rose felt otherwise. They were here 
first, and they fascinated her. 
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What had it been like when the exclusive address housed hun- 
dreds of pretty young girls? Several had gone on to great fame: 
Grace Kelly, Sylvia Plath, Candice Bergen; the list went on and on. 

“I'm Rose Lewin.” She couldn’t help herself. The woman clearly 
wanted to be left alone, but Rose’s inquisitive nature took over. “I’ve 
just moved in, a few months ago. I’m afraid we haven't met.” 

The woman turned, slowly, her lips pursed into a tight pink line. 
“Welcome.” Her voice warbled with age. 

The elevator door opened, and Rose waited while her mysteri- 
ous neighbor maneuvered onto the marble floor of the lobby. She 
walked carefully, taking small, wobbly strides and keeping her 
shoulders and head ramrod straight. The dog, a terrier of some 
kind, trotted an uneven staccato rhythm across the floor on his 
thimble-size feet. Rose lagged behind them. 

The doorman gallantly swept open the heavy front door. “Miss 
McLaughlin, greetings. And how is Bird today?” 

“Fine, thank you, Patrick.” 

After they passed through, Patrick addressed Rose with a smile 
and a slight bow. “Miss Lewin. How are you this evening?” 

“Fine, thanks. I’m off to the store. Back in a moment.” 

The woman and her dog turned toward Park Avenue, and Rose 
headed over to Second. Although the store was mobbed, she picked 
up two onions and a bunch of white peonies in record time. 

Patrick was standing out on the sidewalk when she returned, 
hands behind his back, looking up at the new building being con- 
structed across the street. She stopped and looked up with him. 

“How big is it going to be?” she asked. 

“Too big.” He’d been working for the Barbizon since he’d arrived 
in America forty years ago, and she was fairly certain he played 
up his Irish accent to charm the ladies. “I was thinking about 
what it was like when our building was the tallest in the neighbor- 
hood. Can you imagine? I’ve seen a photo of it, towering above the 
brownstones. Now this monstrosity across the street is going to be 
double the size. We don’t stand a chance.” 

“Everything’s tall these days,” Rose offered. “But that’s probably 
what they said when our building went up.” It was solid, unusual. 
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The building grew thinner at the top, like a brick-and-sandstone 
wedding cake, the terraces decorated with grand Moorish arches. 
“Patrick, when did you start working here?” she asked. 

“Back in the seventies. Things were very different then.” 

She liked the way things came out as tings. “Do you know many 
of the older residents?” 

“The ladies? Of course. I know them all.” 

“What about the woman with the dog?” 

He smiled. “Miss McLaughlin. And Bird. Odd woman. She’s 
from way back—the fifties. Came here to go to secretary school.” 

“She seems interesting, the way she dresses and all.” 

“Not many friends in the building. Management can’t stand her. 
She kicked and screamed when they said she had to move from her 
apartment down to 4B, with the rest of the long-timers. Threat- 
ened to call her lawyer. But never did. I helped her pack up and 
move. She’s a retired lady, couldn't afford proper movers.” 

Apartment 4B was the one directly under theirs. The one with 
the music. “That was very kind of you to help her move.” 

“Terrible story, what happened to her.” 

Leave it to Patrick to bury the lead. “What happened?” 

“There was a skirmish up on the terrace. She was up there with 
one of the maids. It was a hotel back then, employed a big staff. 
The two girls got into a fight, and the maid fell to her death.” 

“Good Lord. That’s awful.” 

“I know. In the skirmish she was cut with a knife.” He made a 
motion from the corner of his forehead through the opposite eye. 
“She was left disfigured. Poor Miss McLaughlin.” He closed his 


eyes. “Hasn't once shown her face to the world again since.” 


New York City, 1952 
‘THE woman behind the desk at the Barbizon Hotel for Women 
looked up in confusion. “McLaughlin? I’m afraid we don’t have 
anyone here by that name.” | 

“But I’m not here yet; I’ve just arrived.” Darby bit her lip. 

The woman wore spectacles that made her eyes look unusually 
round. “You've just arrived, you say?” 
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“Yes, I just arrived from Ohio today, and my mother, Mrs. Saun- 
ders, made the reservation ages ago. I’m to be here through June.” 

_ The dark wood of an intricately carved balcony loomed over 

three sides of the cool, cavernous lobby, offset by bright white walls. 

Lush palm plants stood guard against the columns. 

The clerk went into a back room and returned clutching a white 
piece of paper. “Saunders is the name it was filed under.” 

Darby breathed a sigh of relief. “That’s my stepfather. Mother took 
his name after she married him. But mine remained McLaughlin.” 

The woman threw Darby a largely indifferent look. “Well, I have 
Saunders here, miss. Do you want me to change it?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Good. Wait here, and Mrs. Eustis will be with you shortly.” 

Darby had no sooner sat on the hard bench than the woman ap- 
peared. She was what Darby’s mother would describe as horsey: a 
tall, solid woman with an aquiline profile, wearing a navy suit that 
sported a floppy fabric corsage. Darby stood and shook her hand. 

“You look exhausted, Miss McLaughlin. I hope the trip wasn’t 
too arduous.” 

“No, not at-all. I quite enjoyed it,” lied Darby. 

Mrs. Eustis gave a curt nod. “Come with me and I'll show you to 
your room. You're on the fifteenth floor.” 

The elevator doors opened. A young girl in a uniform yanked 
open the interior gates for them to enter. Mrs. Eustis indicated for 
Darby to step inside. “Male visitors must be signed in and are only 
allowed in the public lounges. The safety of our girls comes first.” 

The elevator girl rolled her eyes, and Darby suppressed a smile. 
As they trundled up, Mrs. Eustis ticked off information. “Meals 
are served in the second-floor dining room. The hours are posted 
in the lobby. Socials are held every Thursday evening in the west 
lounge. Anyone found sneaking a man up into the private rooms 
risks expulsion. You may use the pool, gym, and squash courts in 
the basement. At the top floor, you'll find the sky terrace and so- 
larium. You're enrolled at Katharine Gibbs, is that correct?” 

The elevator door opened, and they stepped down a narrow hall- 
way. “Yes, ma’am. I’m due to start classes Monday.” 
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“Very good. I’m afraid there were no vacant rooms on the floors 
where the Gibbs girls are housed. You'll be here, with girls who 
work for Eileen Ford.” 

“Like the cars?” Darby asked. 

“No, not the cars.” Mrs. Eustis let out a sigh. “Here we are.” 

She stuck a key into a doorknob and opened the door. The long, 
narrow room smelled of mustiness and hair spray. A twin bed 
hugged one wall, with a small wooden desk and chair squeezed 


_ against the foot of it. The bedspread sported a garish poppy design, 


as did the curtains. A small, scuffed wingback chair was wedged 
into the corner opposite the desk. 

“No pets are allowed, no fish, no turtles, nothing of the sort.” 

Darby wasn’t sure where she’d get a live fish in the first place. 

“You look quite dazed. I say, are you all right?” 

“I’m fine, Mrs. Eustis.” 

“Very well, then I’ll leave you be. Most of the girls on your floor 
are out on a trip to the Museum of Natural History today, so you'll 
find it rather quiet until they return.” 

Darby hung up her dresses and put away her clothes. She lay on 
the bed, unsure of what to do next, and fell into a dreamless sleep. 

A girl’s scream woke her. The noise was high-pitched and terri- 
fying, and Darby sat up quickly. The scream dissolved into helpless 
laughter as the racket outside her door increased. The Ford girls 
must have returned from their outing. 

Darby got up and brushed her hair, then put on her favorite dress 
for courage. It was a creamy cotton that buttoned right up to the 
neck and had short, cuffed sleeves. The dress flowed out from the 
belted waist, from which dozens of images of closed umbrellas 
hung down among the many pleats. The varying shapes and colors 
made her smile whenever she looked down. 

In the mirror her brown hair hung limply in the heat, making her 
ears seem bigger than normal. Still, the dress was awfully pretty. 

Taking a deep breath, Darby ventured into the hallway. 

A gorgeous redheaded girl stopped mid-stride. “Well, hello.” 

Darby stuck out her hand. “Hello. ’'m Darby McLaughlin.” She 
plastered a bright smile on her face. 
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“Darby, I’m Stella Conover. I haven’t seen you before.” Stella 
stood several inches taller than Darby. 

“I'm here for secretarial school. From Ohio. Just arrived today. 
For a moment they didn’t have my reservation, and I figured I’d 
have to turn around and go right back. But then they found it.” 

“Well, I’m glad it was sorted out.” Stella took her by the arm. “I 
love your dress, by the way.” 

Stella brought her to an open door. Inside, six or seven other girls 
lolled about while one read out aloud from a fashion magazine. 
When Darby appeared, they all stared up at her. 

They looked as if they'd drifted right out of the pages of the 
magazine. One wore a bright red lipstick that showed off her per- 
fect bow lips, while another had a tousle of golden curls. Their 
clothes were tailored and crisp: white blouses atop pencil skirts, 
rayon dresses in colorful stripes. Even though she’d be turning 
eighteen in three months, Darby felt more like an ankle-biter in the 
presence of such beauties. 

“Ladies, this is Darby. She just arrived today for Katie Gibbs.” 
Stella pointed to each girl, their names tripping off her tongue. 
“We're all with Eileen Ford, the modeling agency.” 

That explained it. She was a panda in a roomful of gazelles. 

The girls said hello, and the one with the magazine, named 
Candy, invited Stella and Darby to join them. Darby tucked herself 
into the corner, eager to deflect any attention. 

“I was just reading the newlywed tips from Mademoiselle,” said 
Candy. “Number one: ‘Comb your hair and wash your face before 
breakfast, and put lipstick on before you put the coffee on.’ Number 
two: ‘Never touch your husband’s razor or tidy his desk.’” 

“Ugh, I wouldn't want to touch his razor.” The blonde grimaced. 

“Number three: “The first time your baby and your husband call 
you at the same time, go to your husband.’” 

Darby imagined a baby crying its head off in hunger, while the 
husband needed help looking for a missing sock. Didn’t seem right. 

“Number four: ‘Don’t compete with your husband.’ And finally, 
number five: ‘Remember that marriage is fun.’” 

The girls clamored to comment, the words tumbling out. 
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“I comb my hair before coming downstairs, anyway.” 

“And I'll have a nurse to see to the baby, so I’ll be free to mind 
my husband.” 

“What do you think, Darby?” 

Candy stared at her. This was a test. She needed to respond with 
an air of élan. “I don’t plan on marrying,” Darby said. 

Candy’s jaw dropped open. “Ever?” . 

“That’s why I’m here. To go to school and learn how to earn 
my own wage. I don’t want a man to support me.” The other girls 
stared at her, dumbstruck, and she tried to explain. “A woman 
shouldn’t have to depend on a man. I plan to make enough aioe: 
to support aye Isn’t that what you want? Isn’t that why you're 
here?” 

Candy cackled. “No. I’m looking to find the richest man I can.” 

Before Darby could respond, Stella announced it was time for 
dinner, and the gaggle sprang up and trotted out the door. The mag- 
azine fell to the floor, and Darby carefully laid it back on the bed. 

She’d said the wrong thing. She smoothed her umbrella dress 
and followed them down the hallway. 


THE clattering of dishes and lively chatter rebounded around the 
dining room, which was as fancy as any restaurant Darby had been 
to, with crisp white tablecloths and an art-deco chandelier. Darby 
followed Stella like a lost puppy. 

“Now tell me, where are you from in Ohio?” asked Stella once 
they'd sat down at the table filled with their hall mates. 

“Defiance.” 

“I'm from Granite Falls, North Carolina.” Stella took a dainty 
bite of potato. “It’s strange they put you on the same floor as the 
models. The Gibbs girls are up on sixteen and seventeen.” She put a 
hand on Darby’s arm. “We're happy to have you, of course.” 

“Why, thank you. Happy to be had.” 

Stella threw her an odd glance. Wrong. Stupid. Darby wished 
she were at home cuddling her dogs. 

“T’m sorry. I’m out of my element here.” Darby fiddled with her 
cutlery as tears pricked the corners of her eyes. 
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“There, now.” Stella lowered her voice. “I felt the same way be- 
fore I settled in. Granite Falls doesn’t even have a bus depot, so you 
can imagine how overwhelming this was for me when I arrived.” 

For the first time, Darby noticed the other girl spoke with a soft 
southern lilt. Her voice was musical, like a song. 

“T like your accent.” 

“Thank you. I try to play it down—the modeling agency thinks 
it makes me seem unsophisticated.” 

“How can they say that? It’s beautiful, like a melody.” 

Stella drew back, pleased. “That’s so well put. You should be a 
writer.” 

“You're kind, but I’m here to learn to be a secretary. Mother used 
all the insurance money she got when Daddy died to get me here.” 

“I see,” said Stella. “And where would you like to work once 
youre through with Katie Gibbs, Little Miss Serious?” 

Darby smiled. “Funny, I hadn’t thought that far ahead.” 

“Well, you should aim high. You could be the secretary to a top 
businessman, to someone who runs a publishing house or a fashion 
line. Someone who'll appreciate a girl who has a way with words.” 

“That sounds like a dream. But we don’t have any such people in 
Defiance.” 

“So stay here in New York City.” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t do that.” 

“But why not?” 

Darby wouldn't dare explain why. That she’d miss her dogs and 
Mother would be left alone with Mr. Saunders and his temper. 

“Did you hear what happened last year?” Candy addressed the 
entire table, cutting into Darby and Stella’s conversation. 

“No, what?” asked Stella, turning away from Darby. 

“T heard one of the girls jumped to her death from the fourteenth 
floor.” 

“Hush, Candy. That’s just a rumor and you know it.” 

“No, it’s true.” Candy stared right at Darby. “One of the door- 
men told me.” 

“Awful!” The girls’ protests rang out. 

“We're not supposed to know. And apparently, another girl used 
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a gun to shoot herself in the head in her room several years ago. 
Her ghost still walks the halls, half of her head gone. Probably a 
Katie Gibbs girl. You better watch out, Darby.” 

The room began to spin. 

“You don’t look very well,” said Stella. 

“I’m fine.” Darby offered up a weak smile. 

“You know, I have a powder that would be perfect for the shine 
on your nose.” Stella again, saving the day. Bored with the line of 
conversation, the other girls turned away. “I'll give it to you when 
we go back to our rooms. Would you like that?” 

“Td like that very much. Thank you.” Embarrassed, Darby pat- 
ted her cheeks with her napkin, hoping to tone down the oily sheen. 
She was out of her league with these girls: ugly, uninformed, dull. 

Back in her room, Darby threw herself on her bed and wept. She 
had just wound down when a knock sounded on her door. 

“Darby, I brought your powder. Pond’s Angel Face.” Stella 
stepped in and closed the door. “Why are you sitting in the dark?” 

Darby sat up and wiped her eyes. “I want to go home, Stella.” 

Stella put an arm around her. “You'll settle in soon enough.” 

“Do you really think there’s a ghost?” 

“No. I think Candy’s a first-class brat. Don’t let her get to you. 
You're a Barbizon girl now; youre one of us.” 

The dull panic that had clutched her heart since she’d left Ohio 
loosened, just a little, and Darby let out a deep, sad sigh. 


Chapter 2 


New York City, 2016 

THE RISOTTO WAS SIMMERING NICELY by the time Griff arrived 
home. He popped his head into the kitchen, and she smiled up at 
him. “Well, hello, stranger.” 
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Her heart flipped as it always did when she saw him, even after 
three years together. His eyes, which were the color of seawater, 
had an intensity that made politics the obvious career choice. She’d 
seen both men and women turn into pools of mush before him. 

He gave her a quick kiss. “Gotta change out of this suit. Just give 
me a minute.” 

“How did it go today?” 

“The mayor’s got me digging into the latest housing scandal, 
leaving me to figure his mess out.” 

As the first deputy mayor of the city of New York, Griff was in 
charge of everything the mayor threw at him. Rose sympathized, 
having experienced similar chaos in the television studio. 

While he changed, she poured two glasses of Burgundy. After a 
gentle stir of the risotto, she joined him in the living room. 

Griff took a large sip of wine, then sank down into the sofa. 

“The risotto needs another ten minutes.” She rubbed his leg with 
her hand. “You okay?” 

“Tm fine.” His eyes were more sunken than usual, and she won- 
dered if he might be coming down with something. 

Usually when they met up in the evening, she liked to entertain 
him with the latest exploits of her twentysomething boss. When 
Rose’s job at the network had ended in a spectacular flameout, 
Griff had encouraged her to take a pay cut and work where she 
could write about culture and the arts, her first loves. She took a job 
at WordMerge, a media start-up with an admittedly terrible name. 

“Today Tyler asked if I'd cover some new strip club in Brooklyn 
that offers farm-to-table food and microbrewed beer. It’s called Au 
Naturel. Can you believe it?” 

Griff smiled, but it didn’t reach his eyes. “Could be a great story.” 

“You're kidding, right?” 

“Hey, sometimes you have to do certain things to please certain 
people. Then you get what you want.” 

“T guess so. Still.” She checked her watch. “The risotto should be 
ready. Are you hungry?” 

“Um, not yet. Can we talk for a moment?” He was suddenly 
looking serious. 
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“Of course.” 

He reached into his pocket. She gripped her palms tightly to- 
gether, trying to remain calm. The time had come. 

He pulled out his cell phone and turned it off. Griff never turned 
off his phone. 

“You've been so good to me,” he said. “I love you so much.” 

Her mouth went dry. “Talk to me, Griff.” 

“T’ve been speaking with Connie lately, about the girls, and we've 
been really worried, particularly about Miranda.” 

Not the response she was expecting. 

He continued, one jean-clad leg jiggling furiously. “I do want to 
get married. I do.” | 

The sentence should have been a simple declaration. But the two 
words tagged on at the end changed everything, acting as a hinge, 
a doorway to a different meaning entirely. 

“T think I have to go back to them.” 

Her head swarmed with confusion. “Go back to Connie?” 

“Not Connie, exactly. The girls. I realize what I’ve done to you 
is a terrible, terrible thing. I love you, and I always will. But my 
family needs me right now. The girls are a mess. Miranda’s been 
suspended from school again. Connie can’t handle her alone.” 

“I’m so sorry, but maybe you shouldn't make any impulsive deci- 
sions right now. Let’s furnish this apartment so you can spend more 
time with the kids here. P’ll help. You don’t have to go there every 
weekend.” 

Every weekend. He’d told Rose that Connie stayed with friends 
when he went to the house in Litchfield to spend time with the 
girls. But maybe she’d been there as well, luring him back, sleeping 
with him. While Rose had been left in a half-empty condo, playing 
the patient girlfriend when she wasn’t putting in ten-hour workdays. 

She’d taken a huge cut in salary to join WordMerge. How was 
she going to pay for her father’s care now? Her despair simmered 
into a dull anger. 

The smell of burning rice shinped her to attention. 

In the kitchen, she yanked the pot off the burner and turned 
off the gas. The risotto was burned, and the pot would have to be 
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tossed. How would she be able to buy a new one, never mind an en- 
tirely new set of cutlery, dishes, furniture? The list went on and on. 

Griff came up behind her and rested his hands on her shoulders. 

She turned around, and his hands slid to her hips. 

“Do you think maybe you're panicking?” she asked. He dropped 
his head and pressed his forehead to hers. “Miranda will be fine; 
you need to give her time. Think of everything we have together.” 

“I have to do this for my daughter.” 

“But youre divorced. Who goes back to their ex-wife?” 

“You can stay here for as long as you need to while I work the 
details out. I’m as confused as you right now.” 

Screw the risotto. Screw his sad-dog face and soft words that 
covered up the fact that he was dumping her. Screw him. 


“He’s an ass.” Maddy tossed back the last of her bourbon and 
signaled the bartender for another round. 

Rose nodded. She kept waiting for a flood of tears to come, now 
that she was safe in a Hell’s Kitchen bar with her best friend, away 
from Griff and his lies and betrayal. Her mind was circling around 
her father, her finances, her future, then back again to Griff, but 
she was in a daze, perhaps still recovering from the shock. She took 
a sip of her bourbon. “He’s worried about his daughter.” 

“Youre being too nice. Who leaves his girlfriend to go back to an 
ex-wife? He encouraged you to give up your apartment and move 
in with him. You gave up your apartment for him.” 

- The loss of her cozy apartment, the one thing she’d been most 
proud of, cut into her like a knife. The perfect artist’s garret, at the 
top of a set of narrow, creaky stairs. “I’m homeless.” 

“No. He told you that you could stay at the condo as long as you 
needed. You're not homeless. And you can always stay with us— 
you know that, right?” 

“I do. Thank you.” Panic welled up. This was real. Griff was 
leaving her. “Maddy, how am I going to do this?” 

“You will manage the way you always have—brilliantly. Look at 
when you started working for the network. You were an intern one 
day, and the next you were reading the news.” 
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“First of all, that’s not quite accurate. And second, every other 
newscaster on Channel Seven hated me for moving up so fast.” 

“True. But that just made you more determined. And now you've 
dumped all the stupid hairdos at the network for something more 
serious. No more talking head. You're running the show.” 

“Tyler, the preteen despot, is running the show.” 

“For now. But wait until WordMerge is bought by a big fish, 
which you know is going to happen. Then you'll be back on top.” 

“You're very optimistic. In the meantime, my salary’s been cut 
in half. And you're rewriting history. I got tossed out of network 
news. I didn’t move on voluntarily. I’m thirty-five and all washed 
up. In more ways than one.” 

“Stop that. I’m going to pee. Don’t go anywhere.” 

Rose looked around the room. Maybe Griff’s panic could be 
contained. He would change his mind once they talked again. 
She’d fix this, and everything would go back to normal. 


New York City, 1952 
STELLA cornered Darby as she stuck her key into her door. “Where ~ 
on earth have you been all day? Better get yourself changed, Defi- 
ance. We're off to the theater and dinner, and you must come.” 

Darby had hoped to avoid the gazelles. Earlier that morning, - 
she’d slipped out and walked each street between Central Park and 
York Avenue. The grid pattern made her feel safe, and eventually a 
dizzying amazement replaced the buzz of dread. But now her feet 
throbbed, her calves ached, and all she wanted was a long bath. 

Stella cocked her head. “You look exhausted.” 

“I was out walking, seeing the city.” 

“Do you feel a little more at home now?” 

Darby nodded. “Funnily enough, I do.” 

“New York has that effect, doesn’t it? Anyway, we're one short 
for a show and dinner afterward, and I need you to come.” 

Darby’s right eye gave a twitch. “I wouldn’t know what to do.” 

Stella laughed. “You sit back and enjoy yourself, silly. I’m seeing 
a boy named Thomas, and he has a friend Walter, and I prom- 
ised I'd bring someone for Walter tonight. We're a group of ten, so 
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it’s not like a true date. Just some friends going out on the town.” 

Darby’s first impulse was to make up an excuse. But then she 
imagined the letter she’d write to Mother, providing all the details 
of what they ate and where they went. Mother would be so proud. 

She changed into the umbrella dress. Stella had given her ten 
minutes to get ready and meet them in the lobby. Darby chatted 
with the elevator girl the entire way down, explaining that she was 
going out to the theater and dinner with her girlfriends. 

Her heart sank, though, as soon as she spied Stella and the other 
girls. They wore fancy jewel-toned dresses made from taffeta and 
silk. Stella looked like a princess in a sequined black lace bodice 
over a bouffant skirt. Darby was a farm girl in comparison. 

Before she could run back upstairs, Stella swooped her up and 
planted her in a taxi, and then they were funneled into the theater 
lobby. There was no time for introductions, and the curtain rose 
as soon as they took their seats. The musical was wonderful, and 
Darby was transported to old Siam, where women with hoopskirts 
waltzed with exotic foreigners. After, they walked as a group to the 
Café Brittany. Darby didn’t speak much, but she didn’t have to, for 
the boys were all trying to outdo one another with jokes and teasing. 

“Darby, this is Walter.” Outside the restaurant, Stella dragged 
over a slightly pudgy boy. He reached out his hand. 

“Pleasure to meet you, Darby.” 

Darby gave him a firm shake, just as Daddy had taught her. 

Walter laughed. “You're a spirited girl; I can see that. Where are 
you from?” He held the door as she walked through into the foyer. 

“Defiance, Ohio.” 

“Well, look at that. I’m an Ohio boy myself. From Cleveland.” 

They sat down next to each other at a large round table covered 
with a red-checked tablecloth. Walter ordered their meals, which 
was a relief. The first course, escargot, was slippery and rich. 

“Oh, my.” 

“Too much for you? I thought you'd enjoy it.” 

“We don’t have this kind of thing where I’m from. But there’s 
something compelling about the taste. I’m not certain peer ae iL 
love it or loathe it, to tell you the truth.” 
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He laughed. “I like you, Darby. You have a unique perspective on 
the world.” 

“Well, thanks.” 

“And how do you like living in the Dollhouse?” 

“The what?” 

“That’s what we boys like to call it.” He gestured around the 
table. “The Barbizon Hotel for Women, packed to the rafters with 
pretty little dolls. Just like you.” 

Darby glanced at the other girls. She didn’t look like them—not 
even close. He was trying to be kind. 

After dinner they wandered up to the edge of Central Park. Even 
though it was late, people streamed along the sidewalks. Carriages 
drawn by patient, bored-looking horses lined Central Park South. 
One of the animals snorted as they walked by, and Stella jumped. 

They were lagging behind the rest of the group. “It’s nearly cur- 
few,” Darby said. “We should be heading back.” 

“We don’t want to get you ladies home late.” Even though 
Thomas spoke in a mocking tone, Darby was relieved by his words. 
Until he added, “Let’s cut through the park.” 

“Do you think that’s wise?” Darby asked. 

“Walter and I have the situation well in hand.” 

Walter offered Darby his arm, and she took it. They headed in 
at Seventh Avenue and followed the street as it curved east. The 
sound of the wind rattled in the trees, and the dim lamplight 
illuminated a small circle of road at a time. 

Thomas moved toward a rocky outcropping on their left, pulling 
Stella along with him. “We're going to climb to the top so I can 
show Stella the view. You can come up if you like.” | 

“No, thanks.” She didn’t want to be climbing anywhere right 
now. She wanted to be back at the Barbizon. 

Stella took off her shoes and handed them to Darby. “Hold these 
for me. I’ll be right back.” She clambered up after him. 

Walter shrugged. “I guess they needed some time alone. Hope 
you don’t mind. We can sit here and wait. Or head back now.” 

She couldn’t imagine leaving Stella behind. Walter took off his 
jacket and laid it down on a nearby boulder, gesturing for her to sit. 
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“Thank you.” She shoved her hands under her legs, tightening 
the dress around her like a mermaid’s tail. 

Walter’s side touched hers, and she shivered. In the darkness his 
breathing quickened, and she heard him lick his lips. 

“Hey, what do you say I kiss you?” He licked his lips again. 

When she spoke, her pitch came out higher than normal. “We 
don’t really know each other yet, Walter.” 

“Come on, just one kiss.” Walter took one of her arms and bent it 
behind her back. Darby tried to pull away. 

“Walter, stop. That hurts.” 

“The least you could do is kiss me. It’s dark enough that you don’t 
have to see me, and I don’t have to look at you. The two freaks.” 

“Tm not a freak. You’re not a freak, Walter.” Would Stella hear 
her if she cried out? 

He leaned in close. “Kiss me.” 

She did so, a fast touch of the lips. He let go of her hand only to 
encircle her with both arms and smash his mouth into hers. She 
pushed away with her palms, hating the rancid taste of his tongue. 

“Stop!” She tried to cry out, but he muffled her with his mouth. 
His hands clutched at her body and pulled her down off the rock. 
He kneeled up and began undoing his belt. She only had one 
chance. She bent her knees and kicked hard into his groin. He flew 
backward with a high-pitched cry that turned into a bellow. 

There was no time to search for Stella’s shoes. Darby turned and 
ran, screaming out Stella’s name. She followed the road until it 
curved back out of the park, where there was light and people and 
safety. Her umbrella dress was torn and dirty. Stella was still in the 
park, possibly in danger, but Darby couldn’t go back and look for 
her. As she ran to the hotel, she looked for a policeman in vain. 

“You've missed curfew.” Mrs. Eustis sat in one of the lobby 
chairs, a clipboard in her hands. “And youre a mess.” 

“T was with Stella. We were...” 

“You were what? Stella came back fifteen minutes ago.” 

Stella was back already? “Yes, ma’am.” 

In the elevator the same girl was working the gates and the lever. 


“You okay? You look like you had a tough night.” She had dark 
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hair and a Spanish accent. Her brown eyes scanned Darby's face. 

“I’m fine.” Darby tried to wipe her nose with her fingers, as a 
dam of tears threatened to break through any moment. 

“Use my handkerchief,” offered the girl. 

“Thanks. Pll get it back to you.” 

A couple of girls dressed in bathrobes and curlers stared when 
Darby emerged from the elevator. Stella popped out of her room, 
toothbrush in her hand. 

“Where did you go?” Darby whimpered, detesting the weakness 
in her voice. “How did you get back so fast?” 

“We didn’t see you when we came down from the rock. And I 
couldn’t find my shoes anywhere in the dark. Where did you go?” 

“That boy—Walter—attacked me in the park. I missed curfew.” 

Before Stella could reply, Candy emerged from the bathroom 
and scrutinized Darby closely. “How did she do?” 

Darby blinked. “What do you mean? How did I do what?” 

“Walter, right? Did he try to get up your skirt? He tried the same 
thing on one of the other girls last week.” 

Darby turned to Stella, looking for clarification. 

Stella raised a pale hand to her neck. “I didn’t know any of this.” 

Candy piped up. “He’s an ass. But he’s my cousin, so you better 
not say anything.” 

“I don’t understand,” Darby said. “Why would you set him up 
with me on purpose? He tried to hurt me.” 

“My, my, so dramatic,” Candy tsked. “He didn’t hurt you at all. 
You're standing here talking to me, right? So he got a little randy 
and tore your dress. It wasn’t all that great to begin with.” 

Darby began to weep. She knew she should hold it in, return to 
her room, but the sobs came fast—wrenching sounds that erupted 
from her very core. She was a failure. The letter to Mother was 
ruined, as was her favorite dress that was really an ugly dress. To- 
morrow first thing she’d pack up and leave for Ohio. 

A voice boomed down the hallway. “Leave her alone!” 

Darby looked up as the elevator girl stormed toward them. She 
must’ve watched the entire scene. 
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“Come with me.” She took Darby by the arm and spit on the 
floor, her saliva just missing Candy’s furry slippers. 

Shocked, Darby allowed the elevator girl to lead her away as 
Candy yelled down the hall at them. “You'll have to clean that up, 
Esme, you guttersnipe.” 

The girl yelled something back in Spanish that Darby couldn’t 
understand. Not that it mattered. New York City had beaten her 
down already. She hadn't even lasted two days. 


Chapter 3 


New York City, 2016 

THE WoRDMERGE OFFICE WAS ON A SEEDY BLOCK in the mid- 
thirties, far west of Broadway. Rose had walked over in an effort 
to clear her head, but ended up feeling sweaty in the morning heat. 
Her mind whirled with what she would say to Griff next. She clung 
to the idea that she could change his mind. 

“Pitch meeting in my office in ten minutes,” Tyler announced as 
he whizzed past the editors’ desks. 

After he slammed the door shut to his office, Rose moaned. 
“Anyone have anything juicy?” she asked no one in particular. 

“No.” Jenna, who sat in the cubicle next to her, rubbed her eyes. 
“T bet you do, though. You're the queen of pitch meetings.” 

In fact, Tyler shot down as many of Rose’s ideas as anyone else’s. 
But by now she knew there was no point in correcting Jenna. 

The rest of the office, all ten of them, were bright young things. 
She’d figured, when she’d arrived three months ago, that she’d be 
treated like anyone else, but her notoriety had preceded her. The 
other reporters often turned to her for advice, which was ridiculous, 
since all of them were more capable than she was. Maybe not in 
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writing skills, but they were faster and far more adaptable in an 
environment that valued speed and flexibility. 

Tyler emerged once again. “Turns out I have a call with the 
Coast in ten minutes. My office. Let’s go.” 

Being pushed around by a grizzled news producer was one thing, 
but having a baby-faced neophyte do it was harder to take. Rose 
joined the others and trooped into his small office. The employ- 
ees squeezed into corners, perched on the windowsill, and several 
leaned against the walls. Rose snagged one of the few chairs. 

“I want to hear the best you've got,” Tyler said. “But keep in 
mind: Right now we need stories that will go viral, even if they 
don’t have the same substance we'd want in other circumstances.” 

“Wait, ’'m confused.” Rose couldn’t help herself. “You've always 
said you wanted quality reporting most of all. If you want viral, we 
might as well do cat videos, right?” 

“No, Rose. No cat videos. I’m talking about a piece about a sol- 
dier with PTSD who overcomes it with the help of his gluten-free 
diet. Or something about the Peruvian tea everyone’s drinking in 
order to find a higher plane of consciousness. I need to increase 
page views. I’m meeting with potential backers, and I want to show 
them we have the click-throughs to grow into a major news hub. 
Any ideas?” 

Jenna piped up. “How about two investment bankers fighst for 
custody of their pet iguana?” 

“Iguanas aren’t photogenic. Neither are investment bankers, for 
that matter. Next.” 

“Or I could do something on the influx of young Mexican im- 
migrants. We're talking kids crossing the border alone.” 

“T like that. Find me a kid who crossed because they wanted to 
be on reality TV. Something with a twist. What do you have for 
me, Rose?” 

Normally she’d have a dozen possibilities at her fingertips, but 
she was so addled from lack of sleep, nothing clicked in. 

Tyler sat back in his chair and began orbiting, as they all liked to 
call it, using a small white rubber ball suspended by a thin string 
from the white ceiling tiles above his desk. When he got irritated, 
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he'd fling it in wide circles around the room. Anyone close by w was 
forced to weave and duck to avoid getting hit. 

“Have you ever heard of the Barbizon Hotel for Women?” 

Every female intern and editor nodded. Rose smiled. 

“What about it?” Tyler asked. 

“Back in the day, it was the place to stay if you were a single girl 
in New York City. Turns out there are a dozen or so older women 
who still live there—they were grandfathered in after it went 
condo. I could do a story about what their lives are like now.” 

“Why does our audience care about a bunch of old ladies?” 

Because she recognized a kernel of her own life in theirs, and so 
would other women. The pitch came to her in a flash. “There’s one 
with a terrible scar down her face. She was stabbed by a maid in the 
1950s, apparently. The maid then fell to her death from the terrace. 
I could talk to her, use her tragedy to draw readers into the story.” 

Tyler looked at her with interest. “How bad’s the scar?” 

“Um, I’m not sure. She always wears a veil.” 

“Get her to show her face, get photos, video and we'll do some- 
thing about the tragedy.” 

“Tl see what I can do.” 

“Excellent. And bring in Jason. The freelance video guy. He’ll be 
able to guide you so you don’t get all mushy on me.” 

Rose sat back, annoyed. But at least she’d gotten the green light. 

After Tyler gave his usual, annoying dismissal (“Back to your 
cubes, warriors!”), Rose went downstairs and picked up a cup of 
coffee from the lobby store. She headed outside and dialed Griff. 

“Rose.” 

She was surprised he’d picked up, after the way she’d stormed 
out last night, spending a few hours with Maddy at the bar before 
returning to a Griff-less apartment. 

“Griff, we have to talk.” 

“T know, and we will. I am so sorry about this.” 

“Why do you have to go back? I had no idea you were unhappy.” 

He sighed. “It’s not like that. I am happy with you. But until the 
girls are more stable, I can’t leave them. We think Miranda has 
bipolar disorder. We're trying to find out more.” 
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~ “fm sorry.” She couldn’t argue with him. Sicknesses of the mind 
were as terrible as those of the body—no different from cancer. Like 
her father, getting worse every day. “What are you going to do?” 

“We're finding a treatment center for her. It’s complicated, and 
that’s why I have to be around right now. I’m so sorry.” 

His voice was sad. If only he’d confided in her. She knew 
Miranda was difficult, but she assumed it was typical teen drama. 

“T just wish you'd said something sooner. I might have helped.” 

“Tt’s not for you to fix. It’s for me and Connie.” 

Rose checked her watch. She should be getting back. “Can we 
keep on talking?” 

“Of course. I’m going to Albany with the mayor for a few days. 
We'll talk when I get back.” 

Back in her cubicle, Rose lost herself in the research for the Bar- 
bizon story, a welcome distraction from her troubles. 


THE apartment was desolate when Rose finally made it home. 
Griff’s suits were missing from the closet, his drawers empty. 

She flung herself on the bed. It was all she could do not to climb _ 
under the covers and go to sleep, turn off her brain for a moment. 
But she had to keep her job, which meant putting on a brave face 
and charming the woman downstairs. She rummaged through her 
bag for the letter she’d written at work explaining who she was 
and asking for a short interview. She knew she'd have to earn Miss 
McLaughlin’s trust first, and she didn’t want to scare her off. 

After swiping on a coat of fresh lipstick, she grabbed the enve- 
lope and her keys and took the elevator down to the fourth floor. 

The dog, Bird, barked furiously when she knocked on the door 
of 4B. She heard a muffled voice tell him to be quiet and the shuf- 
fle of steps. But the door didn’t creak open, not even aninch. 

She knocked again. “Miss McLaughlin, are you home?” 

Nothing. 

She put her ear to the door. She had the uncanny sensation of a 
presence lurking on the other side. 

“Tm Rose Lewin. J live upstairs. I was hoping I might say hello. 
I’m a journalist, and I’d like to find out about what the Barbi- 
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zon was like back in the fifties. I’m doing research for an article.” 

The dog gave a sharp yip but was quickly silenced. 

“Okay, well, sorry to have bothered you. I’ll slip a note under 
your door. I hope you'll take the time to read it. Good night.” 

She slid the note under the door. 

Back at her apartment, she poured a large glass of wine and 
curled up on the sofa. She needed this story. It was the first pitch 
she and Tyler had agreed on in ages. The woman in 4B was an 
enigma, living alone with her tiny dog in the same apartment year 
after year. How did she fill her time? Did she have family nearby? 
Did she have someone close to her she could rely on? 

A faint sound came up through the open window. The music 
again. Rose perched on the windowsill and listened as her curious 
neighbor played the same sad, sweet love song over and over. 


New York City, 1952 
THE elevator girl hit the light switch in Darby’s room and closed 
the door behind them. “Ignore the giraffes; they're a nasty bunch.” 

Darby stared at the girl. Esme, they’d called her. She was about 
her height, with velvety brown eyes accentuated by the severity of 
her hairstyle, which was pulled back in a tight bun. 

“Giraffes?” she croaked, wiping her eyes with the handkerchief. 

“All long necks, loping along like prey. Just hoping a big lion will 
attack, if you know what I mean. A big, manly lion.” 

As she talked, she walked behind Darby and unzipped her dress. 
Darby stepped out of the fabric. 

“Tl have this washed and mended and it’ll be fine. Don’t worry 
about that.” Her accent was crisp, slicing through the air. 

“Where are you from?” Darby couldn't help asking. 

“Manhattanville. Puerto Rico before that. I’m Esme, by the way. 
You just got here, right?” 

“Yes.” Profound misery enveloped her once again. 

“Don't cry. That’s what those girls like. You gotta toughen up.” 

“T just want to go home.” 

Esme sat Darby down on the bed. “The city is scary at first, even 
for these girls. Don’t let them trample you.” 
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“T imagined them as gazelles, the girls.” Darby smiled in spite of 
herself. “I like giraffes better.” 

“That’s the way. Laugh it off. And put in a request to Mrs. Eustis 
to switch floors. You should be with the other Katie Gibbs gle 
not with these monsters.” 

“Thank you for helping me, Esme. That was nice of you.” 

“Sure thing. I figured you weren't like them.” 

“Clearly not. Just look at me. My dress is all wrong, my hair. You 
can take the dress and burn it, for all I care. © 

“Tt’s a little dullsville, to be honest. You need to-get glamorous.” 

“Tm going to be a secretary. Secretaries aren't meant to be chic.” 

Esme walked over to the window and yanked it open. She sat on 
the ledge, repinning the maid’s cap on her head. “Why limit your- 
self? I don’t. I’m going to be a famous entertainer. I’m auditioning 
this week for the American Academy of Dramatic Arts. I’m gonna 
make films and have fans swoon over me.” 

Darby studied Esme with renewed interest. She’d never seen 
anyone with her kind of accent as a major film star. 

“I know you think I’m not the right type. But I can do proper. 
I’m going to show them when I audition. [ll be performing a 
monologue from Romeo and Juliet. By Shakespeare.” 

An ambitious choice. “How exciting.” 

Esme grabbed Darby’s bathrobe where it lay on the armchair and 
tossed it to her. “We should go out this week. I can show you the 
best places in town. The real ones. Not the stuck-up supper clubs.” 

Darby wasn't sure how to respond. The uncertainty must have 
registered on her face. 

Esme shrugged and stood. “You don’t have to. I’m sure you'll 
be busy with your school stuff. Here’s what I recommend: Talk to 
Mrs. Eustis, and stay away from the giraffes. Good luck.” 

Darby wanted to say more, but Esme closed the door with a quiet 
click before she could utter a word. 


Mrs. Eustis had promised to look into a room transfer for Darby, 
but four days later she hadn’t heard back. Darby’s routine consisted 
of getting up early, before the other girls rose, running in and out of 
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the bathroom as quickly and quietly as possible, and then heading 
off to the Katharine Gibbs School. 

The classes were tedious: typing, shorthand, communication, and 
spelling tests. She’d already received bad marks for having a run in 
her stockings and another for slouching. She missed her English 
teacher from high school, who'd assigned novels to be analyzed in 
great detail. Learning to type was deadly boring in comparison. 

By Thursday evening of her first week, she was frustrated. And 
hungry. She’d waited until all the other girls left before going down 
to the Barbizon dining room, and missed dinner by five minutes. 
She was staring longingly at the menu posted outside the doorway 
when Esme walked by, carrying a mop and bucket. 

“Esme?” 

“Miss McLaughlin.” Esme nodded but kept walking. 

“Wait.” Darby dashed after her. “I wanted to say thank you for 
everything you did for me last weekend. You really helped me out.” 
“I'm glad. Are the giraffes leaving you alone?” 

“So far. And I asked Mrs. Eustis for a transfer, and she’s working 
on it. In the meantime, I try to work around their schedules.” 

Esme nodded toward the dining room. “You miss dinner?” 

“I did. So busy with homework.” 

“Do you want me to get you a roll or something?” 
~ Darby clutched at her stomach. “Would you? I’m starving.” 

“TIl meet you up in your room. Be there in ten.” 

As promised, Esme showed up with several slices of bread tucked 
into her laundry basket, along with a jar of raspberry jelly. 

“Oh, this is wonderful. Thank you! Do you want some?” 

“No. [’ll fold some sheets while you dine, if you don’t mind.” 

“Go ahead.” Darby sat at her desk and slathered the jam on the 
bread. “May I ask about your audition?” 

Esme gave her a wide smile. “It was great. I had it yesterday, and 
they’ ll let me know in a week or so.” 

“Tell me, what was it like?” 

“The minute I opened my mouth, you could see they weren't ex- 
pecting a Puerto Rican to apply to their fancy academy. But I did 
my speech, and the judges flipped.” 
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“Tm so excited for you. What courage you have.” 
“Courage is easy when the other choices are folding sheets and 
dealing with guests all day.” 
“Tt must be difficult, dealing with so many girls.” 
“It’s a dirty, nasty job. But to make up for it, I do something 
beautiful at night.” 
“What’s that?” 
“Tf you like, I'll show you. Come out with me. I finish at nine.” 
“T couldn't. ’'d miss curfew.” 
“You can sneak in the back way. I'll show you how. C’mon, live 
a little. I'll meet you outside. Don’t be late.” She walked over to 
' Darby’s small closet and opened it, pulling out the black brocade 
dress she’d last worn at Daddy’s funeral. “And wear this.” 


WueEN Darby walked out of the Barbizon at nine, Esme ran to- 
ward her. She’d changed into a red taffeta dress with a scalloped 
trim around the neckline. Her hair fell in curls around her head. 
She looked more fashionable than any of the girls on Darby’s floor. - 

As their cab ventured into the East Village, the street scene 
changed. The buildings were no higher than six stories, the side- 
walks dirty with crumpled newspapers. When she stepped out of 
the taxi, Darby followed Esme along an alleyway to a tiny treeless 
courtyard at the back of one of the tenements. 

Esme smiled up at a black man smoking a cigarette outside a 
doorway and dragged Darby into the darkness. 

“Where are we going?” Darby asked. 

“I work here some nights as a hatcheck girl. Good tips, and it’s a 
wild scene.” 

“What is it, exactly?” 

“The Flatted Fifth. A jazz club. All the greats come here.” 

They walked through a tiny kitchen, where a cook stared at 
them. : . 

“What are you doing, Esme?” he said. “You know he doesn’t like 
it when you bring in nonpayers.” 

Esme thrust out her chin. “Sam, meet Darby. Darby, this is Sam. 
He thinks he runs the place, but he doesn’t. Right, Sam?” 
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The cook scowled. “If he catches you, you'll get fired, Esme.” 

Darby stared at him. While none of his features was remark- 
able on its own—the nose too large, the edges of his eyes sloped 
downward—he was oddly handsome, with a perfect dimpled chin. 
He looked to be in his midtwenties but had a boyish frame. 

He turned back to the oven. 

Esme pulled Darby farther into the building, pushing past a 
swinging door. They were in the basement of the tenement. The 
room was packed, a mixture of blacks and whites, young men and 
women posturing and smoking and talking over one another. 

Esme squeezed Darby’s hand. “We're waiting for Stick Hawkins. 
They say he’s coming tonight, but you never know with that cat.” 

Stick? Cat? Darby looked at Esme, perplexed. 

Esme laughed. “Don’t worry, you'll catch on.” 

Darby wasn’t so sure. The place was frightening. All these people 
pressed together in the smoke and darkness made her heart beat 
faster and her mouth grow dry in panic. 

Esme pulled her to a table with two free seats. A waiter wearing 
a white apron whispered something in Esme’s ear. She laughed at 
what he’d said, and ordered them a couple of whiskey sours. 

“Now we drink. You'll feel braver if you aren't sober.” 

The noise level in the room astounded Darby. Even though two 
walls of the room had been draped with Moroccan rugs to absorb 
the sound, they weren't very effective. Darby sipped her drink. 

The audience began to complain, calling for Stick. Finally, four 
musicians stepped onstage. A trumpet player announced, “Sorry, 
Stick’s not here yet.” 

The audience booed, but the musician was undaunted. 

“Where's Esme?” he called out. 

Esme turned and smiled at Darby, and suddenly she was up on- 
stage, adjusting the mic and smiling out over the crowd. 

“I know you want your Stick,” she purred into the microphone, 
“but stick with me for now, all right?” 

The audience gave an interested grumble. Then Esme began to 
sing. Her voice was edgy and low at first. But after a crescendo at 
the end of the second verse, she let it rip and her voice soared out. 
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When she finished, the crowd clapped and whistled. Darby 
hoped she’d sing more, but a movement at the front door caught 
her eye. A man sauntered through the tables, shaking hands and 
nodding. Stick had arrived. Esme jumped off the stage and slid 
into her seat. 

“You're so talented, Esme,” said Darby. “You can really sing.” 

“Wait until you hear this. My singing is nothing compared to 
this guy’s playing.” 

A moment later a waiter came over with a couple of drinks. 
“From the gentleman over there.” He pointed to a man sitting alone 
two tables away, an isolated island in the middle of a sea of people. 

Darby took a sip of her drink. A martini. 

“Don’t do that.” Esme grabbed the drink from her hands. 

Darby was too surprised to speak. 

“Trust me, you don’t want to take anything from that guy.” 

“Why?” She stole a glance in his direction. He watched them, an 
amused expression on his pockmarked face. 

“He’s an undercover cop. Named Quigley. He’s always sniffing 
around, trying to find out what’s going on.” 

“Is something going on?” 

“Of course not. It’s folks drinking and listening to music.” 

“Then why is he here?” 

“The cops are all over the jazz clubs looking for horse. If you take 
a drink from him, he'll think you're willing to talk.” 

Darby didn’t understand what she meant. “Looking for a horse?” 

“No, chica. Heroin. A lot of the musicians say that it’s the only way 
to channel the music. If it worked for Bird, they want to do it, too.” 

The names were like a secret code. “Who's Bird?” 

“Charlie Parker, alto sax player. Got the nickname when he made 
his band stop a car on the way to a gig so he could chase a chicken. 
Ate it for dinner that night.” 

Darby looked over at the policeman again. “Does everyone know 
that he’s a cop?” 

“Sure. It’s a game we all play. We pretend not to know; he pre- 
tends that we don't know. My guess is, he just likes the music.” 

Stick sat on the piano bench and counted off the beat. He wore 
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a scraggly beard and a.shiny black suit. His hands slid across the 
keyboard, barely touching the notes, while his loafered feet tapped 
out a beat of their own on the floor. The sounds were strange and 
haunting. When he finished, the audience rose to their feet. 

The next song featured the horn player, and the sound came out 
thick and sad. Darby breathed deeply, her whole body vibrating 
with the music. Her stomach turned, the bitter taste of alcohol still 
on her lips, and she stood and stumbled her way out the back door. 
She knelt down, squatting on her haunches. 

“You okay?” Sam stood in the doorway, looking down at her. 

“I don’t feel well.” Darby took a couple of deep breaths. “Must be 
all the smoke.” 

He disappeared inside, then reappeared holding a cup. “Drink. 
You'll feel better.” 

She’d expected black coffee, but instead her tongue came alive 
with a sweet, spicy flavor. Milk and sugar and something else. 

“What is this?” 

“Cardamom tea.” 

“It’s delicious.” She took another sip. 

“The cardamom spice comes from India and is good for lots of 
things, including digestion, hiccups, even bad breath.” 

She placed a hand over her mouth. “Do I have bad breath?” 

He laughed. “I have no idea. I just figured you might be ill.” 

“The music, the trumpet.” Her explanation sounded so silly. “Ts 
it always like this?” 

“Only with the best musicians.” 

“What the hell?” Esme poked her head out the doorway. 

Darby passed the cup back to Sam. “I didn’t feel well.” 

“Did Sam give you one of his mojo potions?” 

For some reason the question hurt. Darby wished she’d been the 
sole recipient of his special tea. Even though that was silly. 

Esme helped her to her feet. “Come on, let’s scram.” 

Darby was suddenly reluctant to go, but it was late. 

Back at the Barbizon, Esme brought her in through the employ- 
ees’ entrance at the side of the building, and they hugged quickly 
before Darby began the long climb up to her floor. 


Chapter 4 


.New York City, 2016 

ROSE JUMPED INTO A CAB and gave the driver an address on the 
West Side. Her father’s nursing home was way over by the Hudson 
River, an old brick building surrounded by sleek ECHR 

His room was empty. 

“Where’s my father, Regina?” 

The Jamaican nurse shook her head. “He’s trouble, that man. 
You best go to the breakfast room. Maybe you can get him out of 
there. If not, we're gonna have to call in the big guys.” 

Her father sat at a table near the window and stared out across 
the water. She recognized the bushy eyebrows and handsome pro- 
file at once, but the rest of his body seemed to belong to a stranger. 
The high school math teacher who scribbled out calculations on 
napkins during dinner had slowly faded away. He didn’t even re- 
member how to hold a pencil. 

She put a hand on his bony shoulder. “Dad?” 

He dropped his head to his chest and puffed out his cheeks. 

“I came by to say hello. Do you want to take a walk?” 

“I want breakfast.” 

She looked up. The staff was clearing tables. “Did Mr. Lewin get 
breakfast this morning?” 

One of the aides nodded. “Ate it all. He want more?” 

“Dad, do you want more?” 

“No.” 

His doctors had said he was depressed, a common side effect of 
the medication that kept him calm. He turned his face up to her, 
and she caught her breath. A bruise covered his right temple, purple 
and blue. “Stay here. I’m going to talk to Dr. Mehra, all right?” 
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The nurses paged the doctor, who trotted briskly down the hall. 
Rose liked Dr. Mehra, as he had a gentle manner but didn’t dance 
around the truth. . 

“What happened to his head? He’s hurt.” 

Dr. Mehra blinked. “Didn't they call you?” 

“No.” 

“He became belligerent last night, wanted to go outside. He 
slipped as they were getting him back to bed, and he hit his head 
on the safety rail. Not hard; he didn’t lose consciousness. I exam- 
ined him last night and again this morning. We see no signs of 
concussion. : 

“How could you tell? He’s not responding to anything I say.” 

“Actually, we should sit and talk. Do you have time?” 

The pit in Rose’s stomach grew bigger. 

The doctor led her into his office. “We need to talk about the 
possibility of placing your father in the dementia unit.” 

“Why? He’s not that bad. He can walk and feed himself still.” 

“He knocked down another patient last night. Nothing broken, 
but he’s a danger to others. He’s in a decline, and it’s only going 
to get worse. We ought to move him sooner rather than later, for 
everyone’s sake.” ; 

“T see. And how much more does that cost a month?” The ques- 
tion was crass but pertinent. Before, Griff’s money would have pro- 
vided a cushion for emergencies like this. No longer. 

“The billing department will be able to answer your questions.” 

She shook his hand. “Thank you.” 

By the time she got back to her father, he was dozing in his room. 
She imagined him waking up and chatting with her, suggesting 
they head to their favorite diner for a cheeseburger. 

But she knew the truth: That was the past, a little girl’s wishful 
thinking. He was lost to her more every week. 


THE fourth-floor hallway at the Barbizon was eerily quiet. 

Rose tried Miss McLaughlin’s door again but didn’t get an an- 
swer or even a yap from Bird. She was probably out walking the 
dog. Several other residents opened their doors a crack before de- 
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clining to speak further after she’d told them she was a journalist. 

Rose knocked on the farthest door and waited. 

“Who is it?” cried a hoarse voice. 

“My name is Rose Lewin. I live on the fifth floor. I’m a journal- 
ist, working on a piece about the Barbizon Hotel for Women.” 

The door opened, and a strong-featured woman peered out. “You 
live here?” 

“Yes, just one floor up. I moved in a few months ago.” She didn’t 
add that she’d be moving out shortly. 

The woman had dyed red hair cut in a flattering pixie. “Who do 
you work for?” 

“I work for a media company called WordMerge.” 

The woman gave a throaty laugh. “That’s a terrible name.” 

“Trust me, I know.” 

“I only have twenty minutes before I have to go see my doctor. 
You can come in and have some tea. I just boiled the water.” 

Rose followed her inside, surprised at the stark contrast to the 
renovated units. The apartment was small and dark and needed 
another coat of paint. Deep grooves marred the dark wood floor- 
ing. The kitchen featured a shiny avocado-green refrigerator and 
matching oven, left over from the seventies. 

Rose tried not to stare at the outdated decor as the woman 
poured out two cups of tea. “My hope is to talk with each of the 
fourth-floor residents, compile an oral history. I think we take for 
granted so much that happened between then and now.” 

“You mean, ‘we’ as in women?” 

“Exactly.” 

“No one cares. Trust me. Move on to something more interesting.” 

_ A wild yapping erupted from another room, and Bird tore down 
the hallway toward them. | 

“Damn dog. I thought I'd closed that door,” said the woman. 

“Is that Bird?” . 

The woman studied Rose closely. “You know Bird>” 

“Miss McLaughlin and I talked just the other day.” Not exactly 
a lie. Rose talked, and Darby McLaughlin listened. “I’m Rose 
Lewin, by the way.” Rose stuck out her hand. 
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“Tm Stella Conover. But like I said, I only have twenty minutes.” 
She rubbed one arm. “My nerve pain is acting up again. I recognize 
you from the news show. You don’t work there anymore?” 

“No.” 

“Good. You all looked like a bunch of idiots sitting around yap- 
ping just like Bird here. Hope that doesn’t offend you.” 

“Far from it. I think you summed up the job perfectly.” 

Ms. Conover handed her a mug. “It was terrible the way they 
forced you out. Especially since you were right about Senator Mad- 
den all along, that sleazebag. Embezzling money from senior citi- 
zens. You're the hero in my book. You and Gloria Buckstone.” 

Rose remained silent. She’d learned by now there was no point in 
setting the record straight. 

“Come into the other room. ead liga only doing this because 
youre a fellow resident.” 

“Of course, and I appreciate it.” 

They ventured into the living room, where Rose sat down on the 
oversize couch. 

“So kind of you to do this, Ms. Conover.” She took out a note- 
book and pen from her bag. 

“Oh, please, call me Stella.” 

“Stella. When did you come to the Barbizon?” 

“Back in 1952. I worked as a model for the Eileen Ford agency 
for ten years and then became a muse of sorts for the designers, if 
you know what I mean.” 

Rose blinked. 

“I made the rounds. Let certain men take care of me for the plea- 
sure of having me on their arm. Don’t be squeamish. Figured it 
would lead to other Cinderella-type things, like in the movies, but 
no such luck: I made enough to take care of myself, though.” 

“T see.” If all of the women were as forthright as Stella, the piece 
for WordMerge would be terrific. “What was it like when you first 
arrived? I understand men weren't allowed above the first floor?” 

“The rules were strict. I couldn’t cross the lobby in pants, only a 
skirt. And this lasted through the sixties. Seems so silly today.” 

“What about the girls who went to secretarial school?” 
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“The Katharine Gibbs girls. They had their own floors, and we 
didn’t interact much. The place was like a beehive, with all these 
tiny rooms off long, dark hallways. Lively, though. Everyone had a 
great time. J. D. Salinger used to show up at the café on the ground 
floor, hoping to pick up one of the models.” 

“This is exactly what I’m looking for; the history is fascinating.” 
She tapped the notepad with her pen. “I’ve tried to reach some of 
the other women on the floor, but they don’t want to talk.” 

“Old biddies, the lot of them.” She let out a husky laugh. 

“What about Darby McLaughlin. Did you know her back then?” 

Stella seemed to choose her words carefully. “She was an odd 
duck at first. We had an uneasy beginning, but we eventually 
reached a kind of détente. Darby went to Gibbs, then worked as a 
secretary for the same company for years until she retired.” 

“What kind of company did Miss McLaughlin work for?” 

“Some button shop on West Thirty-eighth Street. Only retired 
five or six years ago, old goose.” 

“You said you were good friends with Miss McLaughlin?” 

“I didn’t say that. But we help each other out now and again. ’'m 
taking care of Bird while she’s away.” 

The news surprised Rose. “Where did she go?” 

“Who knows. This morning she asked me to watch Bird while 
she’s gone. Said she’d be back in three weeks.” 

Rose’s hopes fell. “Does she often go on trips?” 

“Rarely. Can’t think of the last time she left town. You said you 
talked to her?” 

“Yes. We were going to set up a time to speak further. Were you 
here when she had the accident?” 

“How did you hear about that?” . 

“One of the doormen. He was very respectful,” she added. 

“Patrick. Biggest gossip in the building.” Her voice became quiet. _ 
“I can’t help you out there. Darby doesn’t talk much about it.” 

“Do you remember the name of the maid who died?” 

Stella let out a low whistle. “Can't forget her. She was a wiseass. 
Esme Castillo. After it happened, it was all the girls could talk 
about for weeks. The hotel kept the scandal quiet—never even hit 
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_ the papers.” She stared at Rose through narrowed eyelids. “Is that 
what you want to write about?” 

“No, not if she’s uncomfortable. I would like to talk to her, 
though, about other things. Do you think you might explain what 
I’m doing the next time you see her>” 

“T'll see what I can do, but Darby’s the last of the old-timers 
you'll get to open up. After the accident, she closed herself off.” 

Rose left her business card with Stella and took the stairs up one 
flight. Exhausted, she passed out on the couch until the ringing of 
her cell phone woke her up. She hurried to it, hoping maybe it was 
Griff. Instead, Stella’s voice crackled across the line. 

“I need your help.” 

“Sure, Stella, what can I do for you?” 

“Get my apartment key from Patrick, and take Darby’s dog. My 
doctor put me in the hospital for tests. Apparently, it’s my heart, 
not my nerves. They think I’m having some kind of a heart attack.” 

“Tm so sorry. What can I do?” 

“Take care of Bird. Patrick will give you the key.” 

“I’m happy to help, but Miss McLaughlin and I barely know 
each other.” 

“Darby doesn’t have many friends, so that’s nothing new. If Bird 
runs out of food, there’s more in Darby’s apartment. Her key is on 
my kitchen counter.” 

Rose tried not to sound too excited. Once Miss McLaughlin 
found out she’d stepped in during a crisis, she’d have to talk. It was 
an opportunity to connect with the primary source. “Okay. Get 
well soon, and let me know if there’s anything else I can do for you.” 

“Enjoy being young. That’s what you can do for me.” 


New York City, 1952 
SO THIs was what a hangover felt like. 

Darby wanted to curl up back in bed and wait for the pounding 
in her right temple to subside, but that wasn’t what a Katie Gibbs 
girl did. No, a Katie Gibbs girl gets up and goes to work no matter 
‘how ill she might be, knowing that her boss depends on her. Or 
at least that’s what Mrs. Allen, the typing teacher, said as Darby 
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slunk to her seat five minutes after the other girls had arrived. 

She had taken a terrible risk going out with Esme. She’d ex- 
perienced two sides of New York City—the snooty and the 
subversive—and from now on, her studies would take precedence. 

Mrs. Allen turned on the record player, and they began typ- 
ing in time to a slow march. By the end of a couple of months, 
they’d progress to the Ringing Anvil March, typing forty-seven 
words per minute. Upon completion of the course, they'd be up to 
fifty-five. . 

The next class was on phone etiquette. Mrs. Allen stood and 
pointed to the black phone that sat on her desk facing out, the cord 
curled up neatly. “Miss McLaughlin, please come up to the desk.” 

Darby walked to the front of the room. 

“Keep your head up as you walk. Don’t look at the floor.” 

Darby obeyed, pulling her shoulders back. 

“Very well. Sit at the desk. When I say, ‘Ring, ring, you pick up 
and answer.” 

Darby did as she was told. “Hello?” Her voice came out faint. 

“No, no, no. Weren't you listening? Repeat after me: ‘Mr. Blake’s 
office. How may I assist you today?’” 

Darby repeated the words. 

“Now make it friendly. Put a smile in your voice.” 

Before she could attempt another round, she was cut off. “Don’t 


actually do it. I said put a smile in your voice, not on your face. No 


one wants to see you grinning like an idiot all day.” 

Tears sprang into Darby’s eyes. She’d mastered biology and 
chemistry in school, earning straight A’s in every class. Surely, she 
could pick up a phone and answer it. 

Esme’s face popped into her head. She imagined Esme onstage, 
bellowing out a song at the top of her lungs. 

She took a deep breath. “Mr. Blake’s office. How may I assist you 
today?” The words rang out friendly but businesslike. Perfect. 

Mrs. Allen’s overly plucked eyebrows rose in surprise. “Well 
done. You see, it’s not really that difficult. You may sit down now.” 

As she did so, she gave a quiet thanks to Esme. 
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THE DINING ROOM WAS ALMOST empty when Darby poked her 
head in that evening, ready to retreat in case any of the Ford models 
still lingered. But the only other occupants were three other Gibbs 
girls Darby remembered from class. One of the girls, Maureen, 
marched over before Darby could pick up a tray. 

“Darby, we're getting together to drill each other for the business 
communication test. Wanna join in?” She introduced her friends, 
twins named Edna and Edith, who wore matching ponytails. 

Darby was about to decline, when she caught the sound of high- 
pitched laughter from the hall. Candy was coming. “Sure.” 

The seventeenth floor exuded warmth and welcome. Every door 
was open, and cheery hellos rang out as they passed by. In Mau- 
reen’s room, Darby took a seat on the bed. She could use the extra 
time studying, even if her stomach was growling. 

Maureen began reading out loud from her notes but stopped 
midsentence. “Listen, it’s Benny Goodman!” From another room 
came the tinny sound of a radio playing the “King Porter Stomp.” 

“Dance with me, Edith.” Maureen held out her hand. 

Edith checked in with her sister. “We don’t dance in Lubbock.” 

“Don’t dance in Lubbock? Who’s ever heard of such a thing?” 
Maureen crooked a finger at Darby. “You know the Lindy Hop?” 

Darby had loved high school dances, although her only partner 
was the librarian’s son, who had sweaty palms. “Sure, I guess.” 

Edith and Edna sat on the bed. Maureen shoved her chair under 
the desk as far as it would go. “Quick, before the song ends.” 

They lightly touched hands, and Darby let Maureen take the 
lead. Maureen was light on her feet, and they twirled and jigged 
until Darby lost her footing and fell on the bed in a fit of giggles. 

But Maureen wasn’t finished. “Everyone on your feet for the 
Lindy. No excuses.” 

After fifteen minutes of practice, even the twins knew the basic 
steps, and they danced in pairs with clumsy delight. 

Finally, they sprawled on the floor, reluctant to return to study- 
ing. Darby let out a sigh. If only she’d been assigned to the correct 
floor, she might have had a brighter start to her New York life. 
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Edith shoved her notebook with her foot. “I can’t stand doing 
four hours of homework every night. I should've stayed in Texas.” 

Edna patted her leg. “Remember what Mother said: If we work 
hard, we'll look back at our time in New York with pride.” 

“And maybe marry our handsome bosses,” added Maureen. 

Darby cringed at the thought. “If that’s the goal, then what’s the 
point of learning shorthand?” 

Maureen turned over onto her stomach, chin resting in her hands. 
“What I hate is watching all the models go out on dates every night, 
dressed in silks and pearls, while we're stuck inside. bey re all so 
beautiful. I hope there’ll be some boys left over for us.” 

“Don't you ever go out at all?” Darby asked. 

“Sure. We went to a film matinee on Saturday and saw A Sfreet- 
car Named Desire. Marlon Brando looks completely divine.” 

“True,” Edith tittered. “But he’s not nearly as handsome as 
Montgomery Clift.” 

“How about you, Darby? Who’s your dream date?” 

“Me?” She laughed. “I’m too intimidated by the idea of a movie 
star to even imagine it. And I’m not much better with real people, 
if you want to know the truth. I met an actual living, breathing boy 
last night at a jazz club, and I could hardly put two words together.” 

Maureen sputtered, “A jazz club? Not truly!” 

An electric tingle flew up Darby’s spine. “Sure. It’s downtown, 
on the Lower East Side. They play bebop, and it’s a real bash.” She 
hoped she sounded casual and sophisticated. 

“Can you imagine what Mrs. Eustis would say if she knew you 
went to a jazz club?” said Edna. “She’d explode.” 

“T came back after curfew as well. Snuck up the back stairs.” 

Their awestruck reaction pleased Darby to no end. She de- 
scribed the club, the patrons, the music in great detail. And Sam 
she turned into a dashing hero, with a chiseled profile and piencinlg 
eyes. 

When she’d finished the description of her daring night out, 
omitting the fact that a maid from the hotel had been her com- 
panion, she made excuses and hugged the girls good-bye. All the 
dancing had made her too jumpy to sit and study. 
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Dashing down the two flights back to her floor, Darby hummed 
the Lindy tune out loud, no longer afraid of walking the gauntlet of 
the hallway back to her room. The Ford girls had nothing on her. 


Chapter 5 


New York City, 2016 

Miss McLAuGHLIN’s DOG HAD QUITE THE BITCHY PERSONALITY. 
He liked to pee only in certain locations in Central Park, which he 
eagerly led Rose to, straining against his leash as if he were pulling 
an eighteen-wheeler behind him. And if another dog approached 
too closely, he’d bare his teeth and lunge. 

The first time he did it, Rose jumped in shock and apologized 
furiously to the other dog owner, who glared back at her. Bird had 
thrown her a look of maniacal glee before trotting off with his tail 
held high. 

The key to Miss McLaughlin’ s apartment lay on Stella’s kitchen 
counter, but Rose hadn’t touched it yet, only gathered up the bag 
of the dog’s food and headed upstairs with Bird. The ethics of the 
situation were murky, to say the least. As a reporter, she would be 
_ entering a potential source’s apartment without prior approval. 

But the woman wasn’t a source yet. And Rose was beginning to 
doubt she’d ever agree to be. Just a batty old lady with a penchant 
for drama. All Rose was doing was taking care of a neighbor’s 
pet during a time of crisis. If she had to enter Miss McLaughlin's 
apartment in order to fulfill her duty to Stella, that wouldn't violate 
any professional boundaries, would it? 

Early the next morning, Bird woke her up with yelps. Bleary- 
eyed, she stumbled around the block with him. Upon their return, 
as they were entering the building, one of the doormen stopped 


Rose. 
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“Looks like Mr. Van Doren is back from his trip.” 

Griff had returned. “He’s home?” 

‘Just came in a few minutes ago. I told him you'd be right back.” 

As she unlocked the door, she called out his name. 

“Tm here, in the living room.” 

Relief surged through her. He was back. He stood by the win- 
dow and gave her a smile. 

“Griff, how are you?” She stood there, as awkward as a teenager. 
The dog bounded into the room. 

“Who's this?” Griff’s brows knitted in concern. 

“A neighbor’s dog who was being cared for by another neighbor 
while she’s away. But she had to go to the hospital—the second 
neighbor, that is. So I’m taking care of him until she’s released.” 

Griff kneeled down and scratched Bird’s neck. If the dog could 
have purred, he would have. Of course Bird loved Griff. Griff 
charmed everyone. 

She sat on the arm of the couch. “What’s going on?” 

“I'm fine; we're fine.” He stood up. 

“Miranda’s doing better?” she ventured. 

“We found a school that we hope will help. And a therapist.” 

“That’s good news.” She Sie ance her shoulders. 

His face crumpled. “I miss you.” 

Her heart twisted in pain, but a small part of her lit up with tri- 
umph. He was miserable. She walked over and held him close. He 
buried his face in her neck and sobbed. After a minute he stepped 
back and wiped his tears. 

He sat on the window ledge and pulled her down beside him and 
rubbed her arm. “I’m sorry. This is so hard.” 

“T know.” Or did she? “What is?” 

“There’ve been some changes since the last time we talked. I 
hadn't realized Connie had already made plans. It turns out that we 
need to be in the city as part of Miranda’s treatment.” He looked 
away. “You'll have to find another place to live.” 

He wasn’t coming back. And he was kicking her out. 

“No way. You said I had some time, right?” 
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“Tm afraid not. The school and the therapist are here in the city, 
and Connie wants to move in right away.” 

Panic rose up in her throat. “You're saying I have to move out?” 

“Not now, but in a few days. I’m sorry.” He shook his head. 

She couldn't believe it. “You can’t toss me out on the street. Not 
after you're the one who insisted I give up my place.” He’d begged 
her to live with him. How could someone change so suddenly? 

“I didn’t realize at the time how ill Miranda was. I’m doing this 
for my daughter. At least, until she’s well.” 

“But you see the situation you put me in, don’t you?” She counted 
it out on her fingers. “Because of you, I gave up my apartment and 
took the WordMerge job, along with a salary cut. And now I’m 
learning my father needs a higher level of care.” 

“I’m sorry about your dad. But you can’t put your job move on 
me. You said you were sick of television, ready to do something 
different. I encouraged you, but you made that decision. Not me.” 

She wasn’t going to quibble over semantics, but his interpretation 
of events was pretty self-serving. 

“Get the hell out. I don’t want anything from you. Youre a liar, 
Griff. A liar, a cheater, and a terrible human being.” 

She ran to the bedroom, slamming the door. She waited until she 
heard the front door close before she let the sobs wash over her. 


Two days later Griff texted Rose to say Connie would be head- 
ing over that evening. Rose left work early and packed her clothes 
into four suitcases, along with her toiletries and shoes, while Bird 
watched from his perch on the bed. 

Before Griff came into her life, she’d been independent and 
strong, and she refused to let him bring her down now. She’d crash 
at Maddy’s until she could find an affordable place. She stroked 
Bird. “Don’t worry, you'll be back home before you know it.” 

Rose became exhausted just thinking about relocating to 
Maddy’s apartment. She wished she had a real home to go to. 

Her mother had left their Upper West Side brownstone one day 
while Rose was in first grade, never to return again. Later, in high 
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school, her father informed her that her mother had passed away in 
Arizona somewhere. By then she was more theoretical than real. 

Life with her father was filled with routine. Rose enjoyed Sat- 
urday mornings, when she gave their apartment a good cleaning. 
On Saturday nights Rose and her father went out for dinner at 
the local diner. And when she moved out, off to college and then 
to a shared apartment with friends in Chelsea, they still met for 
dinner once a week. Until the day the school called her, worried 
about his dazed manner. Then tests and the sad knowledge that 
he would soon lose every last memory. He apologized to Rose, 
sorry to be a burden. She promised to take care of him. And she 
would. 

Unfortunately, as the synapses in his mind frayed, he spent most 
of his savings buying things he didn’t need. She moved him to the 
assisted-living community and sold the apartment, paying off his 
debts. When Griff came into her life, he brought a renewed sense 
of hope with him. Everything always turned out fine for Griff, so 
why not let some of his optimism and confidence rub off on her as 
well? 

Her head began to ache, and a familiar aura shimmered wher- 
ever she looked. Sometimes the pressure in her head would grow 
until the inevitable migraine took her out of commission for the 
next twenty-four hours. If she didn’t do something soon, get some- 
where, she’d be stranded with a dog and four suitcases, unable to 
focus or even speak without throwing up. 

She scrambled to her feet and grabbed two suitcases and the leash 
and stumbled to the elevator. But instead of pressing the lobby, she 
hit 4. Stella’s apartment was quiet, the only sound the hum of the 
refrigerator. Miss McLaughlin’s key was on the counter, and Rose 
snatched it up. 

Outside Miss McLaughlin’s apartment, Rose fumbled with the 
lock. She let the dog inside, placed the two suitcases in the narrow 
foyer, then headed back upstairs. She left the key to Griff’s apart- 
ment next to the mail and returned to Miss McLaughlin’s with the 
last of the suitcases. 

The apartment was the same layout as Stella’s but faced north. 
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The living room held a couch, one chair, and a simple walnut cof- 
fee table. An old record player sat on a desk, and a bookcase lined 
one wall. Bird curled up on one corner of the sofa, clearly at home. 

What was she thinking? She wasn’t. The migraine was getting 
worse. Miss McLaughlin wasn’t expected back for two and a half 
weeks. She just needed a day or two to collect herself. 

Squinting through the throbbing in her head, she lay down on 
the sofa. As the room whirled around her, she gave in to the pain, 
thankful for a place where she could suffer in silence. 

Four suitcases, and a dog that wasn’t even hers. It was all she had. 


New York City, 1952 

Darpy’s heart soared when she received the envelope with Mother's 
familiar handwriting. Mother wrote with her usual reserve, en- 
couraging Darby to work hard and do well. Darby carefully taped 
the letter onto the wall above her small desk. 

She’d apply herself and make Mother proud. With a sigh she re- 
turned to her homework for her secretarial accounting class. 

A knock at the door broke her concentration. Esme poked her 
head in, then quickly came in and closed the door behind her. 

“I don’t have much time. Eustis is after me. How about we head 
downtown again?” 

Darby hadn't seen Esme much the past week, and part of her 
had been relieved. She proved to be a strong distraction, one that 
Mother would definitely not condone. 

“I can't. Too much work to do.” 

“Sam asked about you the other night,” Esme said. 

“Sam? What did he ask?” 

“Why I brought you down there. He seemed protective. Don’t 
you think that’s sweet?” 

Darby imagined he was more scornful than sweet, after her silly 
reaction to the music. “I really shouldn't.” 

“That’s too bad.” Esme shrugged one shoulder. “Because I’d love 
to have someone to celebrate with. But I guess not.” 

Darby jumped out of her chair. “You got into acting school?” 

Esme nodded, and Darby gave her a hug. “Congratulations!” 
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“But that’s not all.” Esme glowed just like the Ford girls. “The 
owner of the club, Mr. Buckley, said I could go on before the head- 
liner tonight.” 

Darby grabbed Esme’s hands. “That’s wonderful. How did you 
manage it?” 

“He was holding auditions right before my shift. I asked if I 
could give it a shot, and he said fine. You could say I blew his socks 
off. I'll have a full band behind me and a backup singer.” 

Her excitement was infectious. How could Darby resist? 

As they walked from the train to the club, Esme took Darby’s 
hand in her own and swung it merrily. 

“So now you'll be going to acting school, working at the Barbi- 
zon and at the club. How will you manage?” Darby thought of her 
own schedule of classes, which seemed paltry in comparison. 

“Mrs. Eustis said she’d arrange my schedule around my classes. 
She’s not all bad.” | 

“How did you find the job at the club in the first place?” Darby 
asked. 

“My aunt knows the owner.” 

“Did your aunt come with you from Puerto Rico?” 

“No. She was here already. I wanted to come. Santurce was too 
small a barrio to hold me.” 

“Santurce?” Darby rolled the word around in her mouth. 

“My father had a store there. But the store kept being robbed, 
and my father lost it—lost everything, eventually. There was no 
other work, so we all came to America to live with my aunt.” 

“How old were you when you moved?” 

“T came here five years ago, when I was fifteen.” 

The girl was to be admired. Darby’s circumstances weren’t nearly 
as dire, and all she wanted was a decent job. Esme, who came from 
a completely different culture, wanted to act, sing, become famous. 
Was she tenacious? Or deluded? Perhaps a little of both. 

“But what about you, Miss McLaughlin? What's your story?” 

Darby shrugged. “My father died three years ago. My mother 
remarried, and it’s not a very happy marriage.” 


“Was she happy before?” 
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“I guess not. Mother is one of those women who always want 
more. Daddy traveled a lot for work; he sold paper. We were never 
rich, though, and I don’t think he measured up to her standards.” 

“What about your stepfather?” 

“Mr. Saunders? No one measures up to Mr. Saunders.” 


THE Flatted Fifth, which was so mysterious and dark after mid- 
night, looked every inch the nineteenth-century tenement building 
it was, under the harsh glare of the overhead lights, with a cracked 
linoleum floor and a ceiling darkened by decades of cigarette 
smoke. 

Esme yanked Darby across the floor. “I gotta do a sound check. 
Will you sit in the back and make sure my mic is loud enough?” 

Darby placed herself at the table near the back of the room as 
Esme assembled her musicians onstage, and they ran through two 
numbers. Esme’s voice was deep and low, and she sang right to 
Darby, who beamed with approval. 

As the musicians discussed the intro to the next song, a man’s 
voice rose from the back of the club. “This isn’t your kitchen. Re- 
" member that.” 

Sam’s voice answered: “No one’s out there, if you haven't noticed. 
This is only an experiment.” | 

“No experiments. Not at my club. Keep it simple.” 

“Don't you at least want to taste it?” 

“T don't like that kind of food. You’re in America, idiot.” 

The kitchen door swung open, and a tall sullen-looking man 
with bushy eyebrows raged through, the scent of cloves and pep- 
per whirling in the air behind him. Darby breathed in deeply and 
jumped when the door swung open again and Sam appeared. 

“Dammit,” he muttered. 

Darby looked up, embarrassed. “Hi,” she muttered. 

“Oh. Hi.” Sam wiped his forehead with the corner of his apron. 
“Sorry you had to hear that. That’s my dad.” 

Mr. Buckley. “Whatever you're cooking smells wonderful.” She 
meant it, but she also wanted to make him feel better. 

“Tt’s in the trash now, unfortunately.” 
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“Too exotic for the Flatted Fifth?” 

“We wouldn’t know unless we tried, but he’s unwilling to do 
anything new.” . , 

“Where did you learn to cook like that?” 

“In the army. I was stationed in Southeast Asia.” 

Darby didn’t know how to keep the conversation going. “How 
wonderful.” 

“Not really.” 

Thankfully, the band started up again, this time with a pretty 
black girl standing a few feet to the side of Esme. The girl was rail _ 
thin, and her eyelids fluttered as she swayed to the music. 

When Esme hit the chorus, the girl came in a few beats late and 
slightly off key. Sam let out a low “Sheesh.” 

Darby hummed the harmony under her breath, hoping to correct 
the girl by osmosis, but Esme stopped halfway through. “Tanya, 
youre falling asleep up here. Stay with me, okay?” 

The second attempt wasn’t much better. Tanya looked sick. 

“What’s wrong with her?” Darby asked Sam. 

“She’s high.” 

Tanya put her hands to her head and began listing to the left. 
The bass player reached out to break her fall, but she still landed 
with a loud thud. Sam raced up to the stage to help. 

Esme stomped over to Darby while the girl was carried off by the 
bassist and drummer. “I knew she wouldn't make it. This is my big 
night, and she’s ruined it.” 

“You can still do the song. You sound terrific.” | 

“The final number’s supposed to rev everyone up. I can’t rev 
without a backup singer.” | 

Sam stopped in front of her. “Darby can back you up.” 

Esme looked up at Sam, then at Darby, her eyes wide. 

Darby laughed. “He’s joking. I don’t sing.” 

“TI just heard you singing the right notes.” 

She shook her head. “I sang in the chorus at school, but I never 
did anything for real.” 

“Backup isn’t for real; you just stand there and do it.” Esme sang 
a phrase, her hands stretched out to Darby. 
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Darby pictured the audience laughing at her. “I’ll embarrass you, 
Esme. You'll do fine alone.” 

“Sing.” Esme started in again. 

eben ts 

Sam punched her playfully in the arm. “Sing under your breath, 
then. Like before. Just to prove to Esme that I’m not crazy.” 

His touch startled her. She put a hand over the spot where his 
knuckles had hit her arm. Darby sang along quietly, but on pitch. 

“Yes. You've got to do it. You do that three times, whenever I do 
the chorus, and you sway your hips a little, and that’s it.” 

“My hips don’t sway.” 

“Come with me.” 

Esme dragged her down the hall and opened a door. 

“Welcome to the green room.” Esme swept her arms around. A 
couple of raggedy couches lined the walls, one of which was taken 
up by the prone Tanya, who snored softly. “This is where the cats 
hang out before each show. Wait here a moment.” 

Darby sat on the couch opposite Tanya, her hands on her lap. 
She didn’t want to look like a baby in front of Sam. And she only 
had to sing three choruses. 

Esme reappeared carrying her purse, the contents of which she 
poured out on the floor. An array of cosmetics, from lipsticks to 
powders, scattered about like Christmas tree ornaments. 

“Where did you get all these?” asked Darby. 

“When a giraffe leaves something in the bathroom, I swipe it.” 

“Won't the girls notice?” 

“Nah. They get all that stuff for free, anyway.” Esme knelt in 
front of Darby and twisted a soft coral lipstick out of its casing. 

Darby bit her lip. “Mother said I don’t have a face for cosmetics.” 

“The only requirement for wearing cosmetics is to have a face. 
Your face is plain, but sometimes that’s the best kind.” 

Esme smoothed a cream over Darby’s eyelids and filled in her 
eyebrows with some kind of stick. The wand of mascara was fright- 
ening, but Esme told her to look at the ceiling. 

She grabbed a wide comb next. “Not done yet.” Darby tried not to 
wince as her hair was combed backward from the way she normally 
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did it, then flipped to one side and combed back again. “Now look.” 

A mirror hung crookedly, and Darby stood up and stared. Her 
eyes appeared bigger than they actually were. Her hair puffed up a 
couple of inches above her scalp, a triumph over gravity. 

“T look so different.” 

“You look pretty.” 

Darby wasn’t so sure. “Mother would be horrified.” 

Esme put her face next to Darby’s and looked at her in the mirror 
with a quiet tenderness. “For ten minutes of your life, forget about 
your mother. One song, three verses. That’s all I’m asking. Please.” 

Underneath the confidence, Esme was scared as well. Not scared 
of change, like Darby, but scared of staying put, staying unchanged. 

“Okay, I'll try.” 

Esme squealed and hugged Darby. “Get a seat at a table up front. 
Pll call you up when it’s time. And act like you're having fun.” 

“I’m not swaying my hips.” 

“Okay, don’t sway. Just sing. Keep the mic a few inches away 
from your mouth, and look at me if you get scared. Off you go. I'll 
see you under the lights of stardom.” 

When Darby emerged from the green room, the club was three 
quarters full. As directed, she took a table near the front. She 
hummed under her breath, imprinting the notes on her memory. | 

Finally, Esme’s name was announced, and she bounced up to the 
stage to stand in front of the center mic. Darby nodded along with 
the beat and clapped at the end of the first song, but her mind was 
racing, her heart pounding faster than it ever had. 

“And now I'd like to call up Darby McLaughlin to join me.” 
Esme’s voice thundered across the room. 

A sprinkling of claps covered the endless walk onto the stage. 
Darby positioned herself behind the backup singer’s mic. Esme 
counted off and launched into “The Bluest Blues.” At one point 
she looked back at Darby and gave her an encouraging wave of her 
hand, which Darby knew meant that she should stop standing like 
a statue. She bobbed her head, the best she could do. 

She couldn’t see a thing out in front of her, with the bright lights 
shining down from the ceiling. She welcomed the darkness. 
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Esme swiveled her head around. Darby had missed her cue. She 
joined in, shocked by the loudness of her voice, then pulled back 
from the mic a couple of inches, remembering Esme’s advice. The 
first chorus was over before she’d even had time to think. 

She was prepared the second time and matched Esme note for 
note. The bassist raised his eyebrows and gave her a solemn nod. 
By the third chorus she had relaxed enough to let her shoulders dip 
from side to side in time with the beat. Esme finished with a flour- 
ish, holding the last note with no vibrato, a muscular sound that 
lifted the audience to its feet in appreciation. 

“I want to thank everyone,” Esme said over the clapping, then 
listed the band members. “And especially Darby here, who stepped 
in at the last moment. Let’s give her a special round of applause.” 

Darby curtsied as if she were a debutante at a ball. Then turned 
beet red at her mistake. They trailed off the stage, Esme accepting 
the accolades of the patrons. At the back of the room, Sam stood 
next to the door to the kitchen, staring at her. He put his hands to 
his lips to let out a loud whistle, which soared above the clamor. 

When they finally got into the green room, Esme gave Darby a 
huge hug. “You did it, Darby. We did it.” 

Darby could only nod, with a mixture of relief and giddiness. 

From the couch Tanya snored on. 


Chapter 6 


New York City, 2016 

TWELVE HOURS AFTER THE MIGRAINE STRUCK, the pain finally 
passed. Rose had spent the entire night on the couch trying to 
breathe through the pounding in her head. Now relief flooded 
through her, and everything she usually took for granted, like sun- 
light and the sound of traffic, she welcomed with joy. 
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The apartment smelled stale. She opened the windows and took 
a shower before heading out with the dog. Bird seemed as happy as 
she was to be outdoors. 

Rose made sure to enter and exit through the building’s service 
entrance, where the doormen were unlikely to engage her in con- 
versation. When she turned down the hallway to Miss McLaugh- 
lin’s apartment, a woman with a walker clomped her way. 

As Rose drew closer, the woman regarded her with suspicion, 


~ one bushy gray eyebrow raised. “Who are you?” 


“I’m the dog sitter for Miss McLaughlin. I’m Rose.” She stuck 
out her hand, and the woman gave her a limp handshake. 

“Alice Wilcox.” 

“Have you lived here long?” asked Rose. 

Alice laughed. “I came to the hotel in the sixties. Long enough.” 

“And do you know Miss McLaughlin well?” 

“Nope. Keeps to herself. But I don’t like that dog. Barks too 
much. ’Specially when she comes home after midnight.” 

“Does Miss McLaughlin often stay out late?” Seemed strange for 
an octogenarian. 

“Sure does. She goes out in the evening, dressed all fancy, and 
returns home at one a.m. sometimes.” 

“Tl try to keep the dog quiet for you.” 

As they chatted on, Alice eventually recognized Rose from the 
news and agreed to be interviewed for the WordMerge story. 

Maybe this wouldn't be so difficult, after all. 

Rose thanked her and unlocked Miss McLaughlin’s front door. 
Instead of continuing on to the elevator, Alice turned around and 
clomped slowly back. “I’m doing my laps,” she explained. 

Rose nodded and ducked inside. 

As she made coffee, she heard voices in the hall and stuck her ear 
to the door. The doors were cheap, and the conversation rang clear. 

“Who are you?” Alice appeared to have resumed her guard duty. 

A young woman’s voice explained that she was Stella’s grand- 
niece, Susan, and she was picking up some of her things. Stella 
would be staying with her in New Jersey while she recuperated. 

Rose stepped out into the hallway and introduced herself. Susan 
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wore dangly gold earrings, skinny jeans, and a friendly smile. 

“Stella asked me to take care of a neighbor’s dog while she was 
away, Rose explained. “How is she doing?” 

“She'll be fine. It was a heart condition. They caught it early, 
but she needs to take it easy. I'll be stopping by to get her mail and 
water her plants. Since I work in the city, it’s easy enough.” 

“Tell her I said to get well soon and that I'll take care of the dog 
in the meantime.” 

Rose retreated back into the apartment and leaned against the 
door. She shouldn't be in here; she was risking the story, her job. 
The ceiling creaked above her. Griff must be home, with Connie. 

She gave herself a good mental shake. She was healthy and 
strong, and it was time to buck up. She wandered over to the book- 
shelf and studied the spines. Several historical romances, along 
with a couple of biographies. Old LPs by jazz greats, like Charlie 
Parker, Sarah Vaughan, and Thelonious Monk, filled two shelves. 

A silver-framed photograph on the highest shelf caught Rose’s 
eye. She reached up and moved it into better light. It was a black- 
and-white studio portrait of a young woman with glowing skin and 
lustrous hair. She was pretty enough, but her eyes were truly aston- 
ishing. Large and liquid, almost alive. 

“To Darby, with love” was written on the right-hand corner in 
loopy cursive letters. Rose removed it from the frame and turned 
it over, but the back of the photograph contained no clue to the 
identity of the sitter, nor the year taken. 

The photo had been placed upon a large tome that lay on its side 
on the top shelf. At first glance it looked like an old photo album, 
with a black leather cover marred with scuffs and a gold clasp on 
the side. She carried it to the couch. The clasp opened with a satis- 
fying click; the pages inside were wafer thin, brittle with age. 

The first page had “Sam Buckley, 1952” written on the top right- 
hand corner, as well as a hastily written inscription: 


Darby, Stay where you are. Once the coast is clear, I'll find 
you and we’ll make our escape. Keep this as proof that I will 
come back for you. Love, Sam. 
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Rose traced the writing with her finger, her pulse racing. She’d 
been right. There was a compelling story here, no question. 

Inside, the book was set up like a diary, with dates on each en- 
try. But instead of words, drawings of various plants and seeds and 
strange Asian characters covered the pages, along with names Rose 
had never heard before: annatto, noomi basra. Every so often a fa- 
miliar word caught her eye: turmeric, fenugreek, chil. 

The book contained a list of exotic spices, with adjectives de- 
scribing their essence. Halfway through, the writer had started 
to create blends of spices, along with descriptions that made her 
mouth water: “Crush rosemary, lavender, and fennel. Roll in goat 
cheese or sprinkle on lamb.” 

Who was Sam Buckley, and why did he keep such a meticulous 
record on the subject of spices? She went to her computer and 
Googled the name, but it was too common. 

A pocket in the inside back cover held loose papers. One was an 
ancient menu from a place called the Flatted Fifth. The entrées 
were banal. Bourbon for ninety cents, brandies for ninety-five cents. 
Cheeseburger, chili, fries. No lavender-rubbed goat cheese here. 

Also inside was a small vinyl record, about six inches in diameter, 
with the words “Esme and Darby” scrawled across the sleeve. 

The maid. | 

Rose opened the portable record player and put on the record. 
The turntable spun into motion, and she stepped back and enjoyed 
the scratchy silence at the beginning of the recording. Giggles fol- 
lowed, and then a girl’s voice rang out, soon matched by another, 
higher voice. The same song Rose had heard from her apartment 
before Griff had shown up and blown her life to bits. 

Even though the recording was rough, the voices worked well to- 
gether. The harmonies were perfect. A moment of silence fell once 
the last note drifted off, followed by the bookend of giggles. 

She went back to her laptop. Who was Esme, other than a maid 
who died under horrific circumstances? She’d searched for the 
name online, with no luck. The past was a black hole. 

The record was in beautiful condition. Rose returned it to its 
sleeve with care and tucked it back into the pocket of the book. 
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“AND WHY SHOULD I CARE?” 

Rose sighed. Tyler had been in a foul mood all day, and she’d 
tried her best to avoid him. But he’d called her into his office after 
lunch and lobbed questions about the Barbizon story. She was cer- 
tain they had an interesting story. He wasn’t easily convinced. 

“Darby McLaughlin is a link between the way women were 
treated in the 1950s and the way they are now.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Back then they were supposed to get married, have kids, maybe 
work part-time, if at all. Even the girls who came to New York 
City only did so to learn a skill until they found Mr. Right. Darby’s 
story is part of the fabric of the city, one we don’t want to forget.” 

“What did she do with her life that makes her so unforgettable?” 

There was no way to spin the answer to that question. “Accord- 
ing to a neighbor, she worked as a secretary for the same company 
until she retired.” 

“So it’s sad, pathetic. What’s the draw?” 

“It has the bones of a juicy airport novel. A good thriller.” She 
leaned forward. “I want to find out what happened when the maid, 
Esme Castillo, slashed her. Why were they fighting?” 

“What about the video element?” ' 

She’d hoped he’d forgotten that part. She never liked video, even 
when she was working for network news. Being in front of a cam- 
era changed people. ‘They tended to offer up canned sentences. 

“T haven't heard from the video guy you mentioned yet. What 
was his name?” She glanced down at the notebook on her lap. 

“Jason Wolf. Hold on. I think he’s in the office today.” 

Tyler lumbered to the door and hollered. “Gina, is Jason in?” 

A minute later a broad-shouldered man in his early forties 
strolled in. He shook Rose’s hand and settled on the sofa. His eyes 
were a brilliant, elegant blue, but the rest of him looked like an 
aging college rugby player. He wore an old army jacket and sneak- 
ers and tossed her a satisfied smile. “Rose Lewin, from Channel 
Seven, right?” ) 

“Right.” 


“I remember your piece on the rats in the Hudson.” 
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The story had gone viral soon after the network aired it, shots 
of rats scrambling along the crumbling piers, set to classical music. 
The producers thought the sound track would “elevate” the story. 

“Not one of my most favorite clips.” She grimaced. “One of the 
reasons I was glad to leave television.” 

“That and the controversy.” Tyler, chiming in. “We were lucky to 
snag Rose right after she resigned. “The woman who brought down — 
Senator Madden.’ Our investors love it.” 

Jason didn’t say a word, just lifted one eyebrow. 

Rose flipped through her notebook, eager to move on from the 
topic. “Shall I fill you in on the Barbizon story?” 

“Please do.” 

She dove in. “The building was built in 1927 as a residence for 
professional women, with around seven hundred rooms. The whole 
idea was to create a private club-type building for women—only 
men’s clubs existed before then. And you couldn’t just show up and 
check in. Hotel guests had to supply three character references.” 

“Isn't this the place where Sylvia Plath went nuts?” asked Jason. _ 

“Not exactly. In 1953 Sylvia Plath stayed at the Barbizon for a 
month while working for Mademoiselle. After she went home, she © 
tried to commit suicide and then wrote about her experience in The 
Bell Jar, referring to the Barbizon as the Amazon Hotel.” 

“That needs to be in there.” Tyler's voice pitched up. 

“I don’t think we need to focus on Sylvia Plath,” said Rose. “It’s 
been said and done. Old news. We want to focus on the women 
who are living there now. How their perspective mirrors the 
changes in New York City, how it relates to women today.” 

“T like that.” Jason looked up, surprised. 

“Besides, there are other famous, accomplished women who lived 
there as well. Liza Minnelli, Candice Bergen, Joan Crawford.” 

“What about the lady with the scar?” said Tyler. 

“Huh?” Jason turned to her for clarification. 

Rose spoke up. “One of the women who arrived at the hotel in 
the early fifties now lives on the fourth floor in one of the rent- 
controlled apartments that house a dozen or so women like her. 
She was involved in some kind of skirmish way back when and was 
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cut on the face, while one of the maids fell to her death from a 
terrace.” 

“Now, that’s interesting. Will she talk to you about it?” 

“She’s away at the moment, but I think I have an in.” 

Tyler piped up. “Rose lives in the Barbizon.” 

“Ts there any kind of conflict of interest?” Jason asked. 

“Not that I can see.” She didn’t mention that she was sleeping on 
Darby McLaughlin’s couch without the woman’s knowledge. 

“T think you'll make a good team,” Tyler said. “Jason has been out 
in the field for a long time, working in war zones, so I’m guessing 
this chick-lit story will be a breeze for him, right, man?” 

‘Tyler’s attempt at male bonding was met with another raised eye- 
brow from Jason. “Yeah, right.” 

“Great. Let’s try to wrap this up by the first week in July.” 

Three weeks away. It’d be close. She nodded, and walked out of 
the room. Jason followed her to her cubicle. 

“So what’s next, Ms. Lewin?” 

His overly formal tone annoyed her. As did Tyler’s “chick-lit” 
comment. “I have to make some more inroads with the ladies on 
the fourth floor. Pll need a couple of days. In the meantime, I’ve 
found some information about Darby McLaughlin. The one with 
the scar on her face.” 

“The one who's out of town and you haven't lined up yet, even 
though Tyler thinks she’s the focus of the story.” 

“Right.” He was quick. “You see, there’s this book of spices.” 

“A what?” | 

“A scrapbook of descriptions of spices from 1952, with memen- 
tos tucked inside. I’m going to dig deeper. Darby didn’t create 
it. Someone named Sam Buckley did, but she saved it all these 
years.” 

“What makes you think this scrapbook is important?” 

“There’s an inscription inside that mentions waiting until the 
coast is clear and then they'll make a run for it, that kind of thing. 
My guess is, it has something to do with her accident.” 

“How did you get it?” 

“One of the neighbors had it.” Another lie. “Want to see it?” 
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“Sure.” 

She’d wrapped it in plastic and placed it in her bag on her way 
out the door that morning, hoping to find the time to study it fur- 
ther. Jason leaned over her desk and leafed through the pages. He 


fingered the delicate material with a gentle touch. “It’s beautiful.” 


“Even better, smell it.” 

He leaned in and sniffed. “Powerful.” 

“And if you look in the back, there’s an old menu to some jazz 
club. We could re-create that time period in the story, focus on 
1952, what it was like to be a woman in New York City.” 

“How many ladies are left?” 

“Ten. One’s in the hospital, but I know she’ll be happy to be in- 
terviewed when she’s out. Another has given me the green light. 
Give me a day and Ill see if I can line up some more.” 

“Okay. You call the shots.” 

Rose nodded. If only she did. 


SIX out of ten interviews booked. 

“Not bad for a hard day’s work.” Rose smiled down at Bird. 

She refilled his water bowl, and he slurped it down messily, then 
slunk off to his usual place on the couch. 

The minute she’d woken up that morning, Rose had showered 
and dressed and snapped Bird’s leash onto his collar. But instead 
of heading outside, she’d sat on the sofa waiting for the elevator’s 
bright ring and then sprinted with Bird to the front door. 

She and Bird would pop into the hallway and cheerily greet 
whichever neighbor was making her way out. When the neighbor 
inquired about who she was, she mentioned that she was helping 
out Stella with Darby’s dog while she was away. Luckily, the neigh- 
bors responded with expressions of gratitude. Most had recognized 
her from the news, and after she mentioned that she was doing 
a story on the lives of the Barbizon ladies, four had immediately 
agreed to do a sit-down interview within the next two weeks. 

She’d also reached out to Stella, who sounded relieved to hear 
that Bird was doing fine and had agreed to be interviewed next 
week. Including Alice, that made six interviews lined up. 
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Her phone rang. Jason. 

“I’m in the neighborhood. Why don’t you show me around the 
building?” He didn’t even bother saying hello. 

Rose’s mind raced. He would have to see the building at some 
point. Since it was Saturday, Griff and Connie were probably up 
at the house in Litchfield, so she would be less likely to run into 
them. “Okay, but we can’t film today.” 

“Fine. Just show me the place so I can figure out what we need.” 

She arranged to meet him at the service entrance. He wore the 
same army jacket and jeans, looking like a war correspondent on 
his day off. Which, of course, he was. 

“So this is the place?” He looked up and squinted in the sunlight. 

“Yup. Follow me.” She brought him inside, past the porter who 
worked on weekends, and entered the stairwell. 

Jason trudged behind her. “Why are we going up the back way?” 

She reached the second-floor eieranek, “Because it’s a more 
direct route to where I want to take you.” 

She led him down the hallway and pushed open the door to the 
lounge, a public space that ran the length of the building. 

Jason gave out a low whistle. The room remained a showpiece 
of the art-deco era. Cream ceilings and walls contrasted with the 
mahogany floor, and love seats and sofas had been arranged over 
geometric-patterned rugs. A black baby grand piano gleamed in 
the center of the room. Hardly any of the residents used the lounge. 
It had an air of sterile elegance, the walls dotted with black-and- 
white photos of some of its more famous residents. 

“This is one of the public rooms, back then and still today.” She 
hugged her arms to her chest. She would have sworn the air still 
held the weak scent of perfume and cigarettes. 

He took out his phone and shot some rough video. “We should 
do the interviews in here. How many do you have lined up so far?” 

“Seven.” She included Darby in her count, even though she prob- 
ably ought not to assume. 

“Nicely done. Just let me know what I can do to help.” 

The offer was unexpected. She looked around. “T think we're 
good here. There’s not much else to show.” 
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“Where did the maid fall from?” 

- “Tt was called the sky terrace, but now it’s part of someone’s 
apartment. I'll work on that as well.” 

“In that case, let’s take a quick look around the lobby; thie Pil 
buy you a coffee so we can brainstorm some ideas.” He paused. “If 
you have time, of course.” 

Griff had to be in Connecticut. She made a lee prayer as they 
took the stairs down to the lobby. “You've seen the black-and-white 
photos of the lobby from when it was first built, right?” 

“I have. Lots of palm fronds, if I remember correctly.” 

“They went in a different direction when they renovated.” 

She breathed a sigh of relief that Patrick wasn’t on duty. He was 
the only doorman who would ask about Connie’s takeover. 

Jason stood in the center of the lobby and looked around. “T miss 
all the original details—that grand balcony, for instance.” 

“They stripped the place of its character when they went condo, 
in my opinion. Not much to shoot.” 

“Could be a great before and after.” 

A loud voice reverberated across the room. “We’ll want to make 
it a rush. Priorities are the bed and the dining-room table. And the 
credenza. You agree?” . 

In a small alcove off the lobby, two women sat side by side on 
a sofa, staring at some cut sheets laid out on the coffee table. The © 
woman facing away from Rose and Jason had a streak of gray that 
began, Rose knew, at the middle of her forehead and ran the length 
of her thick brown hair. Once, Griff had recounted how he’d for- 
bidden Connie to dye the streak when it first appeared. A combi- 
nation of jealousy and panic threatened Rose’s fragile composure. 

She turned and pointed to the revolving door. “We should go.” 

He followed her in silence until they got out onto the street. 
“Problems with your neighbors?” 

“Exactly. One of the more difficult residents.” 

She led him to a coffee shop, her heart still pounding. 

They chose a booth near the back and ordered coffee. Jason 
tapped the edge of the table. “So how did you get into journalism?” 

“In high school I worked on the paper. Then I majored in journal- 
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ism in college. I loved collecting facts and then making a story out 
of them. The perfect combo of science and art. How about you?” 

“I thought the outfits were cool. You know, those flak jackets 
with all the pockets.” 

She couldn't help but laugh. 

“Tm only half kidding.” 

“Tm not surprised. So let’s talk about the structure for the story.” 
She fished for her notebook in the bottom of her bag. “I figure 
the text will start with the history of the place, then mention the 
denizens of the fourth floor.” 

“Denizen... Fancy word.” 

Was he toying with her? She couldn’t get a good read on this 
guy. “T’ll mention Darby McLaughlin’s story in the opening but 
then jump to each woman’s story. At the end I'll circle back to 
Darby and reveal what happened to her.” 

“Very nice. Won't get you the Pulitzer, though. There’s no in- 
justice, no quest. It’s a boring feature.” 

“T prefer to let the story reveal itself rather than try to define the 
narrative immediately. It’s all about asking the right questions.” She 
pushed her coffee to the side. “For now I’m interested in learning 
more about these women’s lives, what they wanted when they first 
came to the Barbizon and whether they got it.” 

“They obviously didn’t get it. You're talking about a bunch of cat 
women who never moved, never had families.” 

She crossed her arms. “Do not call them cat women. Okay?” She 
should have stopped talking, stayed professional, but she couldn't 
help herself. “Did you know the Barbizon used to be called the 

‘Dollhouse? As if these women were simply playacting until the 

magical powers of marriage turned them into living, breathing 
people. I want to humanize them, include photos of when they 
were young, descriptions of what their lives were like. Just because 
they don’t look fresh-faced anymore doesn’t mean they aren’t the 
same people inside, that they've lost their worth as human beings. 
You can simply call them by their names.” 

“Okay, okay.” He leaned forward on his elbows. “Look, I get 
what youre trying to do. I do. But we need more of a story.” 
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“Tl get it, I promise.” She wanted to wrap this meeting up. 
“Tyler said you did war documentaries, is that right?” 

He leaned back and ran his hand over his head. His torso was 
broad but not overweight, and his hands were solid. “Yes, 1 did 
some work with the children in Irag. We brought together Kurdish 
and Sunni kids, divided them into mixed groups, and had them 
create their own documentaries about their lives. Then we did a 
documentary about their documentaries.” 

“Pretty amazing.” 

“It was good.” His stare unnerved her. 

“I’m sure it was. Why did you stop the international work?” 

“My mother got sick. I moved back to help her until she passed.” 

“Tm Sey My dad’s sick. That can be really devastating.” 

“Sure can.” 

They sat in silence for a moment. 

“Do you want to go back to what you were doing?” she asked. 

“Eventually. Not right now. I’m freelancing for now.” 

“Well, this shouldn't be too tough.” 

“Speaking of going back to what you were dane why was Gloria 
Buckstone reinstated at the network but you had to leave? You were 
both proved right in the end, after all. Madden was crooked.” 

She hadn't been right. 

Rose fiddled with her spoon. When a source had sent her bank 
statements that supposedly showed Senator Madden was skimming 
money earmarked for state nursing homes, she’d known it was 
a huge get. The story had the power to take Rose’s career to the 
next level. Except something about the documents felt off to Rose. 
She’d begged her superiors to wait until she had further proof of 
Madden’s crimes before taking the news to air. At the time, Gloria 
Buckstone was Rose’s friend and mentor, and unfortunately, she 
was also her boss and desperate to have a big exclusive. 

Rose’s protests fell on deaf ears. When it turned out the bank 
statements were, in fact, doctored, the whole thing became a PR 
disaster for the news desk. Luckily, the loss of face lasted all of a 
week before a different whistle-blower came forward with ir- 
refutable evidence of the Senator’s wrongdoings. Now all anyone 
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remembered was that Gloria and Rose had broken the story first. 

Everyone thought she was a renegade, fighting to get the truth 
out. But if it were up to her, they'd never have run the incorrect 
version in the first place. 

“I left because I missed writing too much,” she said. Always a 
handy excuse. The waitress tossed the check on the table, and Rose 
snatched it up, relieved by the interruption. “Allow me.” 

Outside in the sunshine, Jason shrugged his backpack over one 
shoulder. “How is it working for Tyler?” 

She considered the question. Best to be ambiguous. “Interesting.” 

“He comes from a lot of money.” 

“So he says. Money buys power.” 

“Do you miss network news?” His eyes searched her face. “I al- 
ways wondered if there was more to the story than came out.” 

“Nope, that’s it.” 

He swung the backpack to the other shoulder. “Ah. Anyway, you 
didn’t deserve what happened.” 

“Thanks, I appreciate that.” 

“And Tyler is lucky to have you.” 

“I’m doing what I like now. Writing, I mean.” Even to her own 
ears, her tone was brusque and dismissive. 

“Right. Got it.” He turned to go. “T'll see you on Monday.” 

He strode away, head held high. Here she’d been complaining 
about the lack of collaboration at WordMerge but couldn’t have 
a normal conversation with the first person who seemed to know 
what he was doing. In any event, what did it matter? She’d probably 
never work with Jason again. He’d be off to Iraq or Iran or some- 
where, shooting footage that put her features to shame. 

No, that was the wrong way of thinking. 

She’d do whatever it took to make this story work. 


SAMSON Button Shop on West Thirty-eighth sported walls 
covered with every style of button imaginable: big black plastic 
buttons, rose-shaped ones made from silk, others with a metallic 
sheen. 

Determined to find Darby’s former place of business, Rose had 
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Googled “button stores” on Thirty-eighth Street and been sur- 
prised at how many were still in existence. The garment district, 
once a bustling rectangle of New York streets, was now a home for 
trendy high-rise hotels and tech start-ups, but a dozen or so stal- 
warts held on. Rose had made her way west from Fifth Avenue 
while scanning the storefronts, popping into all those that sold 
buttons. 7 

“May I help you?” 

A thin man strode over. He wore jeans and an untucked shirt 
with disappointing white plastic buttons down the front. 

“I was wondering if a Darby McLaughlin used to work here.” 

“Of course. Is she all right?” 

“Yes, she’s fine. She’s an old friend of my mother’s.” If she didn’t 
lie, she’d never be able to get any information from this man with- 
out him wanting to talk to Darby first. “We've only just found each 
other on Facebook. Luckily, too, as she needed some help with 
Bird.” 

He smiled. “Ah, Bird. She brought him by a few years ago.” 

“She’s not as mobile as she used to be, and she asked me to come 
by and say hello since I was in the neighborhood.” 

“Excellent. Tell her Stanley junior is in charge and all is well.” 

“T will. How long did she work here? Seems like a long 5 

“Well, she started in the fifties and retired five years ago.” 

“Did she sell buttons?” 

“No. Never wanted to be in the front of the store. She did our 
books, kept records, acted as a secretary for my father. Sweet lady.” 

“Very sweet. Very private, though. She never takes off her veil.” 

“Always kept her face covered here at work, too, at least above 
her nose. I knew she'd been in some kind of accident, but since I 
grew up with her, I never questioned it.” 

“Right. Well, she’ll be happy to know youre still going strong.” 

Stalling for time, Rose selected six coffee-colored buttons that 
looked like round chocolates, good enough to eat. 

“Good choice.” Stanley junior brought them to the register. 
“These will liven up a fall or winter jacket. Very stylish.” 

As he rang up the purchase, Rose pressed on. “What kind of 
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person was Darby when she was younger? I only ask because she’s 
such a grande dame now. Curious how she was in her youth.” 

“She was careful, wry. Ate a tuna sandwich for lunch every day. 
She had a great sense of humor, loved to play practical jokes.” 

“Jokes? Really?” 

“Sure.” He shrugged. “She may have kept to herself, but she’s 
no stick-in-the-mud. Darby is a tough cookie. She has class, style. 
Swagger, almost. An elegant mystery, my father liked to say.” 

Rose placed the buttons in her bag. “Does Darby have any family 
or anyone close to her? My mother is hoping she’s well taken care 
of these days, but she doesn’t want to be rude and ask her outright.” 

“Not really. But her young friend seemed like someone who 
would look out for her.” 

Rose stopped in her tracks. “What friend?” 

“Young girl in her teens. Stopped in a few times. Lovely girl.” 

“Do you remember her name?” 

“Allie, Abby . . . something like that.” 

“Her last name?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t remember.” 

“And she never said who she was, how she knew her?” 

“Gosh, no. The girl made her happy, so I didn’t push.” 

“Right. Well, thanks for your help. And the buttons.” 

“Sure thing. Tell Miss McLaughlin I said hello.” 

“Will do.” 


New York City, 1952 
Darpy watched as Esme readied the hatcheck room, which was 
really an old closet with a Dutch door, for the evening rush at the 
Flatted Fifth. When Esme had encouraged Darby to come down 
to the club earlier that day, she’d quickly agreed. She’d put on a 
black-and-white polka-dotted cotton dress with a pleated full 
skirt. | 

“Tell me, Esme, what’s acting school like?” she asked. 

Before Esme could reply, two men walked in the front door and 
stood in front of the hatcheck. Neither removed his coat. 

Esme stiffened. “Club’s not open yet.” 
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“We're not here for the club. We're here for you.” The taller man 
spoke with a growl. “You need to work harder, Esme.” 

“Not sure what you're talking about.” 

“You know exactly what we're talking about. Come along and 
let’s have a little talk in the back.” 

Darby opened her mouth to call for help, but Esme put her fin- 
gers to her lips. “Shush. I won't be long. All part of the job. Gotta 
keep the goons happy.” 

They walked off into the club. Darby was debating what to do, 
when the front door slammed shut behind her. 

“Where’s your friend?” Mr. Buckley, the owner, stepped into the 
foyer and shook the raindrops off his hat. 

Darby whirled around. His height, authority, and demeanor re- 
minded her of her stepfather. “You mean Esme? She stepped away, 
just for a moment.” 

“She’s fired if she doesn’t get back here when we open in ten 
minutes. It’s pouring out there, and I can’t have everyone sitting in 
their wet coats during the show.” 

If Esme lost her job, she wouldn’t be able to pay for her acting 


classes. “Pll do it. P'll cover until she gets back.” 


Twenty minutes later Darby was near tears. The men and women 
coming into the club had piled their coats on the divider without 
waiting for tickets. A couple even tossed their umbrellas at her as 
she frantically tried to keep up with the onslaught. The air smelled 
of wet wool, and her hair was plastered to her skull. She’d never be 
able to sort this mess out, and Mr. Buckley would fire Esme. And 
what if Esme was in trouble right now? Who were those men? 

“You look like you just took a bath.” 

Sam appeared, holding a coffee cup in his hand. He leaned back 
on the opposite wall and took a sip. 

“Esme was taken away.” Darby could hardly get the words out. 
“Two men. I’m not sure where they went.” 

Sam seemed unperturbed. “Esme can take care of herself.” 

His laconic manner put her slightly more at ease. 

“You sounded great the other night, by the way.” 

“Thank you.” 
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“Seriously. Esme’s voice is like velvet, but yours is silvery, like a 
nightingale.” He scuffed one foot on the floor. 

As she paused to catch her breath, the enormous pile of coats slid 
off the divider and landed on the mud-stained hallway floor. She 
and Sam stared in dismay, then burst out laughing. 

He placed his cup on a nearby table and reached down and lifted 
the pile in one fell swoop. “Open the door.” 

She did and stepped to the side. He handed her a coat. She hung 
it on a hanger, placed it on the rack, and shoved them together to 
make more room. They kept at it, over and over. 

“Why aren't you in the kitchen?” she asked. 

“They're fine in there. They don’t need me. They're just making 
simple stuff—peas, fries, and chicken liver sauté.” 

Every so often, their fingers would touch during the handoff of 
the hangers, and he was close enough that she could pick up the 
scent of fryer oil and clove on him. A not unpleasant mix. 

To her embarrassment, he noticed her sniffing the air. “I hope I 
don’t reek.” 

“No. You smell like clove. Reminds me of the holidays.” 

He smelled his forearm. “I’ve been working on a new recipe. 
Steak with a mixture of clove, turmeric, and honey.” 

“Sounds lovely. Will you put it on the menu?” 
~ His laugh was harsh. “Not if my father has anything to do with 
it. He doesn’t want anything that tastes ‘weird,’ in his words.” 

“So you found out about combining spices in the army?” She 
liked hearing him talk. 

“Right, in Southeast Asia, working as a cook. In the beginning 
lots of guys were complaining about the food. The rations were 
pretty horrible. But then I began experimenting with what the local 
folks used. I started adding spices to everything: eggs, fish, meat.. 
Even desserts. Some of the guys hated it, of course, but everyone 
else raved. They gave it a chance. Unlike my father.” 

His rush of words surprised her. He thought she was someone 
worth talking to. She hung up a coat and surreptitiously smoothed 
her hair behind her ears. “Has he tasted any of your experiments?” 


“No ” 
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“Well, I'd like to.” 

Esme appeared, looking flushed but unhurt. “Sorry, D.” She 
startled when she noticed Sam. “What on earth are you doing in 
the hatcheck girl’s closet?” 

“Helping out your friend, who was helping you keep your job.” 

Esme’s eyes grew wide. “You are the most wonderful amiga in 
the world, Darby.” 

“We didn’t do a very good job. I have no idea sadiat coat goes with 
what person. What was with those two men? Are you okay?” 

“Tm fine.” Her voice was steely. She didn’t want to talk in front 
of Sam. 

He took the hint. “I’m heading to the kitchen. Darby, come back 
and visit me when you're through. I have something to show you.” 
He sauntered off, hands in his pockets. 

Darby lowered her voice. “What was that? Who were they?” 

“Just some guys who think they can tell me what to do.” 

“What did they mean, you have to work harder?” 

“They have a deal with all the businesses in the neighborhood. 
They offer protection, and in exchange the owners let them skim 
off the top. Which means they're always pushing me to do certain 
things, you know, for the customers. To bring up the tips.” 

“Mr. Buckley makes you do that?” 

“The girl before me did, so everyone thinks I should, too. But 
they don’t know who they're dealing with.” Esme reached into her 
handbag and pulled out a switchblade with a silver handle. “See, I 
can take care of myself.” . 

“A knife? You need a knife? Why don’t you tell Sam what they 
did? Maybe he can help. Reason with his father somehow.” 

Esme gave out a bitter laugh. “You got a lot to learn, girl.” She 
shooed Darby out of the tiny room and fitted herself inside. “Go 
see your man. Maybe he'll give you a taste of something sweet.” 

In the kitchen, the line cooks banged pots against the stove and 
yelled at each other over the drone of the ventilation system. Sam 
led her to the grill, where a chunk of marbled meat sat on a plate. 
Burgers sizzled over the fire, and he used a spatula to rearrange 
them and make room before placing the steak in the center. 
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“Here, smell this.” He held a dish to her nose, filled with yellow- 
ish powder. “I rub the steak with it and let the meat rise to room 
temperature.” His eagerness was that of a young boy. 

Once the steak had cooked, Sam let it sit for several minutes and 
turned his attention to the rest of the kitchen. He had an air of au- 
thority, speaking to a waiter in clipped tones to correct an order, be- 
fore turning to a busboy to help him lift a tub of dishes into the sink. 

He returned to her side and poked the steak with his finger. “Not 
quite yet. Esme said you go to secretarial school, is that right?” 

She didn’t want to be reminded. “I do. It’s awful. I’m a terrible 
secretary. I wish I could do something creative.” 

“What would you do?” 

“T really don’t know. Is it ready yet?” 

He cut into the steak, its juices running red. “Try this.” 

Flavor flooded her palate, first savory, then a strange flowery bit- 
terness, before the spices amalgamated into a final burst of clove. 

“Astonishing.” She wanted another bite and another. 

He fed them to her, laughing at her voraciousness. 

“Sam, I’ve never tasted anything like this. It reminds me of what 
it’s like in the fall back home. I don’t know how to explain it.” 

“Do you want it explained?” 

“I do.” 

“Then follow me.” He took off his apron and grabbed her hand. 
She took it, eager to see where he was going to lead her but reluc- 
tant to leave the juicy steak behind. 


SAM walked quickly, darting through the crowded streets and 
pulling Darby along after him. The rain had stopped, so she wasn’t 
wet, but she felt naked without a coat. Sam turned around to check 
on her, puzzled at her distress. 

“Where are we going?” She tugged at the collar of her dress. 

“Tt’ll be a surprise. But if you liked the steak, you'll love this.” 

He stopped at a nondescript building where laundry hung limply 
from the fire escapes. The sign on the door was written in unfamil- 
iar characters, the number 12 the only symbol she could recognize. 
Even stranger, the window was blacked out. 
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They stepped inside, and she was assaulted by the scent of spices. 
Barrels were heaped with dried réd chilies. Open boxes of colorful 
powders lined the floor, and the shelves on the walls held jars filled 
with dried plants. Sam shouted a loud hello. From the back a voice 
called out in response. She couldn’t identify the accent. 

“Where are we?” 

“The Kalai Spice Emporium.” 

“Wow. It’s a little overwhelming.” 

“At first, sure. But with the right teacher, it all begins to make 
sense. This store is my own personal Katie Gibbs.” 

A loud argument broke out in the back room, and Darby looked 
at Sam for reassurance. He smiled down at her. “It’s nothing. It’s 
the way Mr. Kalai communicates. You'll see.” 

A young man shot out the door of the back room and walked 
quickly out to the street. | 

“Good riddance.” 

The voice came from nowhere, startling her. She turned to see 
a bespectacled man in a black shirt and pants standing in the in- 
ner doorway, staring at her. His brown skin was shiny with sweat. 
“Who's this?” 

“Mr. Kalai, this is my friend Darby McLaughlin. From the club.” 

“You want more spice?” he asked Sam. 

“No. I tried the Banda mix tonight. Worked well. I want to show 
her what a nutmeg looks like. Do you mind?” 

Mr. Kalai shook his head. Sam opened one of the jars and 
scooped out an egg-shaped piece of fruit. Mr. Kalai handed him a 
knife, and he cut the fruit in half before giving it a twist. Inside was 
a brown seed covered with thin red veins. “The nut, when dried, 
makes nutmeg, and the red stuff becomes mace.” 

She touched the seed. “I had no idea.” 

Mr. Kalai took the fruit out of Sam’s hand. “When the spices 
were first discovered by the other countries, ships bearing all kinds . 
of gifts arrived at my island. The sultan had a crown made from 
hundreds of jewels, big as your fist, and four hundred women in his 
harem.” 
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Darby blushed, relieved when Sam spoke up. “Then the Dutch 
took over and killed every man over the age of fifteen.” 

Mr. Kalai nodded. “Take a look around, but then I’m closing up. 
I have business outside.” 

Sam reached up to a shelf and brought down a thick book. “I’m 
working on a compilation of everything I’m learning. Take a look.”’ 

The pages were crisp. “It smells like the shop.” 

“Everything in here smells like the shop, including us by now.” 
She leafed through the pages while Sam explained. “I’m keeping 
track of each spice, where it came from and its history. I’d like to 
open a restaurant. I’m meeting people through Mr. Kalai, working 
on a way to get myself out of the Flatted Fifth.” 

He closed the book and placed it up on the shelf with care. 

“Thank you for coming down here with me,” he said. 

“I'm impressed. And hungry.” 

“Tl make you something back at the club.” 

On the wall behind him hung a small cracked mirror. Normally, 
she avoided mirrors, and she wasn’t expecting to see herself. In her 
reflection her cheeks burned bright red against her cauliflower- 
colored skin, and her hair stuck up at all angles, except for one sec- 
tion that was plastered across her forehead like a toupee. 

Mother was right; she was an ugly girl. 

They walked out into the night air, where a cool breeze had re- 
placed the heavy, humid air with a touch of crispness. 

“I hope I wasn’t too forward, taking you to the emporium. I 
thought you might like it, is all,” Sam said. 

“T loved it. I really did. And meeting Mr. Kalai. Between you 
and Esme, I’m seeing a whole side of the city I didn’t even know 
existed.” 

“You seem like a nice girl.” He held the door open for her. 
“Funny to see you with Esme.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

He shrugged and looked inside the club. She could tell he was 
itching to get back to his kitchen. “She’s a handful, that’s all.” 

“I’m not sure what you mean. She helped me a lot when I first 
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got here, tried to make me feel at home. You saw how she got me 
onstage. I’m not normally like that.” 

“Oh, Esme pretty much always gets what she wants. She’s too in 
love with herself to take no for an answer. You, on the other hand, 
are sweet. Innocent. That’s all I’m saying.” 

Darby pressed her lips together and nodded. Sam was cane to 
tell her something in the nicest way possible. Esme was special, and 
Darby was not. And while he might enjoy Darby’s friendship, it 


would never be more. 


Chapter 7 


New York City, 2016 

ROSE ALMOST DIDN’T PICK UP HER CELL PHONE when she saw 
Maddy’s name. She’d gotten to work early and spent a quiet hour 
finishing up a book on the history of the Katharine Gibbs School. 

“Where have you been hiding?” Maddy’s voice held an under- 
tone of worry. Rose had left her a message after the migraine broke 
to tell her that she’d be dog-sitting for a neighbor for a few days, 
but they’d played phone tag ever since. 

“Sorry. I’ve been swamped at work.” 

“So when are you cobting: by? It’d be fine to bring the dog with 
you. The kids would love it.” 

“I'm not sure how much the dog would love the children. He’s a 
feisty old guy.” As she spoke, the decision to stay in Darby’s apart- 
ment solidified. It provided privacy, access to the women, and 
peace and quiet. “His owner returns in two weeks, at which point 
Pll be moaning with self-pity on your couch.” 

“Something to look forward to. So how’s your dad?” 

“He was moved to the dementia ward yesterday.” 

Maddy let out a sympathetic sigh. “You're really getting spanked, 
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aren't you? Tell me more about the story you're working on.” 

“There’s a group of elderly ladies who live in rent-controlled 
apartments, who've been there for years and years. They've seen 
the Barbizon change drastically and seen New York City change 
drastically, too. Their stories should matter to us. One of the ladies 
has a pretty tragic history. That’s why I’m dog-sitting for her, to 
find out more.” 

“Is that kosher? I mean, in terms of journalistic integrity and all 
that?” 

Time to change the subject. “It’s all going to be fine, especially if 
I can find a way to deal with the video producer I’m working with. 
‘He’s a tough guy, shot documentaries in the Middle East. Probably 
feels this job is beneath him.” 

“Is he cute?” 

Rose rolled her eyes. “Please. He’s not my type. I feel like Snow 
White with her dwarf Smirky.” 

Maddy laughed. “Well, hang in there. We're ready for you any- 
time. There’s a bottle of Pinot with your name on it.” 

The sound of throat clearing made her look up. Jason stood on 
the other side of her cubicle, one arm draped over the partition. 
From the expression on his face, he had heard every word. She 
hadn’t meant to hurt him. 

“You hungry?” Jason asked. “Because I have an apple back at my 
desk.” 

She leaned forward. “I’m sorry. That was awful. It’s my friend 
Maddy. I didn’t mean . . .” She trailed off. He just stood there. 

“Just checking in to see if you need me today.” 

She had to find a way to smooth things over. “I was going to 
head downtown, check out the location of that old j ee: club.” 

“The Flatted Fifth?” 

“Yes, exactly. It shut down in the seventies. But I wanted to see 
the building it was in. You could film it, and we could use before- 
and-after footage.” The idea was she but she hoped he’d say yes. 

“Not very dynamic.” 

“No. But it’s all I have for now. Will you come?” 

He nodded. “I’ll get my equipment and meet you in the lobby.” 
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They took a taxi, and Rose filled Jason in on her visit to the but- 
ton shop. “This young girl might be Darby’s only real friend, from 
what I can tell. I’d love to find her.” . 

Jason raised his eyebrows. “Well, we know her name begins with 
an A. Shouldn't be too hard.” 

The taxi pulled up to a stop at a five-story building on Second 
Avenue. The gray stone facade was filthy, and graffiti marred the 
front door. At ground level stood a French bistro. 

She pointed to the restaurant, which had a Closed sign in the 
window. “That’s where the club used to be.” 

Jason shot some exteriors, then knocked on the glass door. 

A young woman appeared. “We're not open until five.” 

Rose explained who they were, adding that they were research- 
ing the location of an old jazz club from the fifties. The. minute 
she said WordMerge, the woman’s face lit up. “Of course. I love 
WordMerge. If you want, come on in and look around. The shell 
of the place is the same, but everything else has been renovated.” 

The brick walls had been recently whitewashed, and big win- 
dows looked out onto the street. Jason pulled up a photo on his 
phone, showing the interior of the club during a show. 

“It looks like the stage was here and the entrance here.” Jason 
pointed out the locations. “I can take some interiors if you want.” 

“Sure, why not.” Rose turned to the woman. “Do you know if 
anyone in the building has lived here a long time? They'd have to 
be pretty old by now, in their eighties.” It was a stretch. 

“There’s Mr. B. He comes in every Wednesday. Nice guy, talks 
about the old days. He’s the one you want to talk to.” 

“Do you happen to have his contact info?” 

“No, but he lives in apartment 5D. If you buzz him and tell him 
that Nicole said he should talk to you, he might let you up.” 

The name on the buzzer for 5D said BUCKLEY. 

Jackpot. Maybe Sam had been living a ten-minute taxi ride from 
Darby the past fifty years. A rush of adrenaline surged through her. 

Rose hit the buzzer and waited. 

“Hello?” The voice was crackly, although it was hard to tell if it 
was from the intercom or the person speaking. 
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Rose leaned in. “Mr. Buckley? Nicole downstairs suggested we 
try to. reach you. We're doing research on a news story about the 
Flatted Fifth, and she said you might be able to help. My name is 
Rose Lewin, and I’m with my colleague, Jason Wolf. Would you be 
interested in coming down and talking for a moment?” 

“I can’t come down there. You come up here.” 

Rose looked at Jason, and he nodded. “Let’s go.” 

The stuccoed hallway smelled of rotting vegetables, and the 
once colorful tile floors were edged with brown grout. When Mr. 
Buckley opened the door to his apartment, Rose was shocked at the 
contrast. Sunlight streamed through the windows, and the place 
was inviting and well kept. 

“Come on in. Youre reporters, you say?” Mr. Buckley walked with 
a cane. He’d once been a tall man, but now his spine curved pain- 
fully forward. He had a gray beard and wore thick-framed glasses 
that overpowered the sharp angles of his face. He looked them both 
up and down before leading them to the sitting room. 

“We are. We're interested in finding out more about the people 
who frequented the Flatted Fifth in the early 1950s.” Rose sat on a 
scarlet couch. Jason sat beside her and took out his camera. 

“Do you mind if I record the interview?” he asked. 

Mr. Buckley eased himself into an armchair. “Fine with me.” 

Jason nudged Rose, and she followed his gaze. The wall of a hall- 
way was filled with shelves of vinyl records—thousands of them. 

“Can I take a look?” Jason asked Mr. Buckley. 

“Go right ahead. My collection. Pretty much everything you 
need to know about the bebop era of jazz.” 

“Are you Mr. Sam Buckley?” Rose asked. 

“Sam?” His face clouded over. “No. I’m Malcolm.” 

“This is your album.” Jason held a cover with black graphics over 
a photo of a drum kit. j 

Mr. Buckley grinned. “That it is. I toured and played with the 
best of them. Until I got hooked on the hard stuff.” 

Rose took out her notebook. “Heroin?” 

“You got it. Went down the same path as Monk and Parker. 
I didn’t die, so I’m not famous. Could’ve been, though. Later I 
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found steady work as an arranger. What’s your article about?” 

“It’s basically about the Barbizon Hotel for Women and what it 
was like to be in New York City in the fifties and sixties.” 

“How did you hear about the club?” 

“One of the women who lives at the Barbizon has a menu from 
the Flatted Fifth. I understand the club was once owned by a Mr. 
Cornelius Buckley. I assume youre related?” 

“Cornelius was my dad. My older brother, Sam, was the cook.” 

Rose tried to stifle her excitement. “Sam, right. We found a book 
he compiled of various spices and recipes. Dated from 1952.” 

“Not surprising. He learned about that from his time in the war, 
all those fancy spices and things. My dad always put him down, 
didn’t want a cook for a son; he wanted a musician. My asthma 
kept me from being drafted, which meant I could focus on the 
drums. For a time I was the golden child. Until I washed out.” 

“Can I put this record on?” asked Jason. 

“Sure thing.” 

Jason fiddled with the stereo. The drums came loud and fast. 

Malcolm’s face lit up. “You picked a good one. Dizzy and Charlie 
Parker at Birdland in 1951. Classic bebop.” 

Rose listened carefully. “What makes it bebop?” she asked. 

Malcolm laughed. “Bebop was about speed and virtuosity. Back 
then everyone was used to swing. The greats, like Monk, Dizzy, 
Max Roach—they started exploring a different take on the music.” 

The trumpet solo screeched up into the higher register, and 
although it always found its way back to the chord, at times the 
sound seemed strident, off-key. 

Jason spoke up. “Bebop made what sounded like the wrong notes 
the right notes.” 

“You've got it, kid. That’s it exactly.” Score one for Jason. 

Rose could hardly wait for the song to finish to ask her next 
question, but she did. “Is Sam still alive?” 

“Don’t know. Haven't heard from him in years.” He didn’t look | 
at her while he spoke. “Where did you get his spice book?” 

“From a Miss Darby McLaughlin. Is that name familiar?”. 

“Nope. Why don’t you just ask her how she knew my brother?” 
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“She’s incapacitated at the moment.” 

“Huh.” 

“The notebook is a work of art, full of information and drawings. 
Sam wrote in the front that he gave it to her for safekeeping. The 
message implies they were in danger. I’m curious to know more.” 

“Can't help you there. I was touring most of the time. Didn’t 
make it back much until Sam had taken off.” 

“Do you know why he took off?” 

“My dad said he ran into trouble and had to leave town fast. Last 
I heard, he was out in California. Anyway, he’s a private guy.” 

The use of present tense was interesting, if he hadn’t seen him in 
years. “Do you know anyone named Esme Castillo?” 

“She was the hatcheck girl at the club. Good voice. Pretty, too.” 

Esme was the link between Darby and Sam. She worked at the 
hotel and the Flatted Fifth. “Do you know what happened to her?” 

“Who, Darby?” 

“No. Esme.” 

“Right. They say she fell off a building and died.” 

They continued talking for another twenty minutes as Malcolm 
told story after story about his life as a jazz musician. But whenever 
Rose tried to get him to tell her more about Sam, he clammed up. 
Malcolm knew more than he was saying. She was sure of that. 


New York City, 1952 

Darsy vowed to avoid the Flatted Fifth after the spice expedition 
_ with Sam. She still cringed with embarrassment each time she 
remembered the sight of her disheveled face in that mirror. She’d 
looked like a drowned rat. 

She’d steered clear of Esme for nearly a week. But this morn- 
ing her friend was back on elevator duty and she’d talked Darby 
into meeting for lunch at Hector’s Cafeteria on Fiftieth Street. The 
restaurant was packed when she walked in, and Esme waved at her 
from the back of the buffet line. 

“You made it.” Esme handed her a tray, and they shuffled along 
the stainless-steel counter. Esme took a bowl of pea soup and a 
grilled cheese sandwich, and Darby did the same. 
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“Where have you been?” Esme cocked her head at Darby. “Sam 
was asking about you.” 

“T’ve been busy with school. Mother wants me to stay focused.” 

“Come on. You gotta whoop it up once in a while.” 

“I have to support myself, and this is the only way that’s viable. 
You should be at the club; you're an entertainer. That’s what you 
want to do with your life. For me it’s too distracting.” - 

“Why? Because Sam is after you?” 

“Sam’s not after me. He’s excited about his cooking, that’s all. He 
was happy to have someone to share it with.” 

Farther up the line, they picked up two éclairs for dessert and 
paid, then made their way to a table in a corner. Esme took the 
chair facing the restaurant. “A friend of mine might be stopping by. 
I have to keep an eye out for him.” 

“What friend?” 

“Someone from acting class.” Esme dug into the soup. “Listen, 
I have a way for us to make some extra money. Next Thursday, 
Annie Ross is playing, and they need two backup singers. People 
liked it when we sang together, and Mr. Buckley says we've got the 
gig if we want it. We each get twenty dollars. What do you say?” 

“T couldn't. I'd be too scared.” 

“What’s there to be scared of? We'll rehearse together. I'll be 
standing right next to you for the gig, and then we go home richer.” 

“But I have to focus on my schoolwork.” 

“You'll have all weekend to do your schoolwork.” 

“You can find someone who's much better, I’m sure.” 

“Tt’s not about that. It’s about the way we sound together.” Con- 
fusion wrinkled Esme’s forehead. “You really don’t want to?” 

Darby didn’t know how to make her understand. “You're des- 
tined for something big, I know that. But I’m not. Why pretend? 
Pll only embarrass myself.” 

“You need to change the way you look at things. Why do you 
hide from everything that life is throwing at you right now? You 
can make some easy money, and instead you want to practice typ- 


ing.” Esme grimaced. “There’s my friend. I’ll be right back.” 
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Esme crossed the room and sat across from an older man, maybe 
in his thirties, with cropped hair and a rumpled brown suit. He 
spoke hurriedly. Esme reached into her purse and handed a small 
parcel to him, which he tucked into his jacket pocket. 

She was back at the table a couple of minutes later. 

“Who was that?” 

“Guy fom my acting class. Wants to do a scene with me, but I’m 
not so sure.” 

“Why did he come all the way here to meet?” 

“He wanted the notes from our scene study class. He missed it 
last week. His name is Peter, and he’s too old to be going to acting 
school. Kind of creepy, didn’t you think?” 

“I guess so. Is there an age limit on acting class?” 

“Nope. You have a lot of questions. Now it’s my turn. What 
about Sam?” 

“What about him?” 

“He likes you. He took you to see his mentor, Mr. Kalai, right?” 

“He did.” A cold sweat rose up her neck. 

“Maybe when Sam’s brother comes back, we’ll double-date.” 

“Sam has a brother?” She was surprised he’d never mentioned it. 

“Drummer. Very talented. Mr. Buckley thinks the world of him 
and lets him do whatever he likes. He’s off on tour now, but he 
promised to take me out when he returns. Can you imagine you 
and me as the Mrs. Buckleys?” 

“But your career comes first.” 

“It does. Hey, I just thought of something to convince you to sing 
with me. Finish your dessert and I’ll show you.” 


Horpes of people had descended upon Times Square for the 
Wednesday matinees. Honking, screeching brakes, and giddy con- 
versation swirled around them. Darby clutched her purse and held 
Esme’s hand as they cut through the throng. 

Once they were inside a double glass door, the noises were just as 
loud, only different. Arcade games blasted tinny music, and high- 
pitched bells rang at irregular intervals. 
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“What are we doing here?” Darby stopped in her tracks. 

“The Playland arcade. Come on, this won't take long.” 

At the back of the arcade was what looked like a blue phone 
booth. VOICE-O-GRAPH was printed on the outside. The side was 
emblazoned with MAKE A RECORD HERE, PLAY IT ANYWHERE. 

“It’s a kind of recording studio—a tiny one,” Esme said. “T’ll 
drop in a quarter, and then we sing into the telephone. Once we're 
done, a record drops out the bottom. We'll do ‘Lover, Come Back 
to Me. Then I’ll play it back for you and you'll see what we sound 
like. Come on, it’ll be fun.” Esme popped open her purse and held 
up a quarter with her gloved fingers. “Follow me.” 

They squeezed into the booth, and Esme slammed the door shut. 
Inside, the air was still and quiet. A regular telephone handset was 
attached to the machine with a black wire. Esme dropped in the 
quarter and picked up the handset. “You ready? Come closer.” 

Esme wrapped her free arm around Darby’s waist. The red light 
turned to green, and a nervous laugh escaped from Darby’s lips. 
Esme sang the first line, and Darby joined in, their eyes glued 
on each other. With no band behind them, the timing was slow, 
languid. Darby took her cues from Esme as Esme’s fingers tapped 
the beat on Darby’s side. As the seconds ticked by, the outside 
world faded away. Stenography, Sam, the girls at the Barbizon... 
None of that mattered anymore. The button turned red in the 
middle of a line, and they both stopped singing, then buset out 
laughing. 

“That was ridiculous,” said Darby. “And fun.” 

“I told you.” Esme didn’t release her grip on Darby. Unexpect- 
edly, she leaned in and gave her a quick kiss on the lips. 

Darby drew back as much as she could in the cramped damish 
mlusme:: 

“Sorry, you looked so beautiful as you sang, I couldn't help my- 
self.” She reached up and touched Darby’s face, her fingers soft as 
they ran over her jawline and up to her ear. 

Darby stood frozen in place as the feathery tracing of her ear sent 
tiny shock waves down her body. ‘The gesture was innocent, almost 


childlike, and Esme gazed at her with her lips slightly parted. 
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The sound of the record dropping into the knee-level slot broke 
Darby out of her trance. 

Esme reached down and grabbed it, then held the recording up. 
“Now we're going to go and listen to it.” 

“Where? I don’t have a phonograph.” 

“No, but I know someone who does.” 

Darby was dying to hear the recording. But then she realized 
what Esme had planned. 

“We can’t go in. What if she’s there?” whispered Darby as they 
stood outside Candy’s room at the Barbizon. Esme held the master 
key in her hand, inches from the doorknob. 

Esme knocked. “Laundry delivery.” 

No one answered. 
~ “Tt’ll only take a minute.” 

She let them in and closed the door softly behind them. 
Darby’s heart pounded. If they were caught in another girl’s room 
uninvited, she’d be kicked out of the hotel and Esme would be 
fired. _ 

Esme opened the phonograph on Candy’s desk. She snapped 
on the record and dropped the needle. The sound was soft at 
first; then Esme turned a dial and their voices rang out in the tiny 
room. 

“Too loud,” warned Darby. 

Esme turned it up even louder. “Just listen.” 

Esme’s voice was as Darby had always heard it: smoky, strong, 
and low. Darby’s own voice, which she’d always believed to be too 
reedy, softened the tone. The individual strains melded into one 
voice, Darby’s harmonies pure and on pitch. 

Darby nodded. “You were right. We're good together.” 

“Because your voice is gorgeous.” 

“Thanks.” 

Outside, a door slammed. Esme grabbed the record, handed it to 
Darby, and closed the lid of the phonograph. They huddled by the _ 
door, listening for sounds of activity. 

“T’ll go first,” directed Esme. “When I give you the signal, head 
to your room. I’m on duty, so I’m going straight to the basement.” 
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Darby nodded. 
“But you'll sing with me, right? You promise?” 
As if she had a choice. “I will. I promise.” 


Chapter 8 


New York City, 2016 

STELLA'S GRANDNIECE LIVED IN AN IMPOSING BRICK HOUSE in Fort 
Lee just off the highway. Rose could hear the endless whoosh of 
cars on I-95 as she and Jason got out of the cab. 

Stella guided them into the toy-strewn living room. 

“It’s a pigsty, but I can’t say anything, because I’m the grateful 
aunt, happy to be taken in.” She eased herself into a recliner and 
gestured for them to take a seat on the sofa. 

“T take it you're eager to get back to the Barbizon,” Rose said. 

“You bet. They say another few weeks and I'll be good as new.” 

Rose briefly ran through the various interviews she and Jason 
had lined up, and Stella’s eyes widened with astonishment. “I’m 
surprised you reached so many of us. You must be very persuasive.” 

“I think they agree with me that the history of the Barbizon 
makes a great story.” 

“Right. Well, what do you want to know? We only have an hour 
until Susan and her kids get back.” 

Rose looked over at Jason, who nodded. The camera was rolling. 
“So many different kinds of women stayed at the hotel. How did 
they all get along? Or did they all get along?” 

“God, no. It was a strict class system. Models were on top, then © 
the guest editors for Mademoiselle and the others who were in pub- 
lishing. The bottom tier was for the said girls.” 

“Why is that?” 

“The goal was to catch a man. We paid lip service to the idea of 
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making our own money, but it was just pocket money. Our parents 
took care of the bills until we were handed off to Prince Charming.” 

“The competition must’ve been fierce.” 

“You bet. The boys were tiered as well. Handsome and rich was 
a top catch. Ford girls expected the full package, but as you moved 
down the food chain, you might settle for an egghead with cash.” 

“Where did you go on a typical date?” 

Stella clapped her hands together. “Oh, the choices were endless. 
Dinner at the Drake or Café de la Paix at the Hotel St. Moritz. 
‘Dancing at the El Morocco. Broadway shows, the ballet.” 

“I assume you were pursued by a number of suitors.” 

“Got that right. But I made a huge mistake. Decided to have a 
ball, enjoy myself, play around. By the time I was twenty-three, 
I was no longer a good girl and no longer young. Twenty-three. 
That’s a baby these days. Still, I don’t regret a thing.” 

“What about the Gibbs girls? Weren’t they there to find jobs?” 

“Secretaries fell into two categories: the dowdy type who 
wouldn't threaten the wife, and the bombshell who looked good 
behind a desk or, even better, on top of it.” 

Rose stifled a laugh so as not to screw up the audio. “What cat- 
egory would Miss McLaughlin fall into?” 

“Dowdy, for sure. At least, at first. But she began to blossom. 
Who knows how far she might have gone.” Her voice trailed off. 

The opening was exactly what Rose had been hoping for. “If she 
hadn't had the accident?” 

Stella nodded. 

“Do you remember when it happened?” 

“Halloween 1952.” She shifted in her chair and changed the 
subject. Rose bided her time, asking questions about the characters 
Stella had met over the years. Stella’s sharp memory and deadpan 
delivery made the time fly by. After an hour the sound of a car 
pulling up in the driveway signaled the end of the interview. 

As they began packing up, Rose broached the subject of Darby 
again. “Did Miss McLaughlin ever have a young girl who visited?” 

Stella eyed her uneasily. “Yup. I saw them meet up a few times 
outside the building. Darby never introduced me.” 
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“So you don’t know the girl’s name?” 

“No.” She cocked her head. “But once I heard the girl call Darby 
something odd. Christina... Tina. . . something like that. I said 
to Darby later, “What, you got a new Taney Darby told me it was 
a private joke.” 

On the way back to the city, Jason chuckled. “I can’t help but 
wish I’d been born back in the day. Stella was one hell of a fire- 
cracker. She must’ve driven the boys wild.” 

An unpleasant twinge ran through Rose. Jealousy. Of an eighty- 
something-year-old lady? No way. 

She shook it off. “The more we dig into Darby’s story, the 
stranger it becomes. What’s with the girl calling her Christina?” 

“Maybe that’s her alter ego, a martini-swilling lady of the night.” 

“I wouldn't rule it out. I wish we could get Stella to dish out de- 
tails on the day Esme fell. She knows more than she’s saying.” 

“You saw how she closed down. She’s not going to go there.” 

“Ditto with Malcolm on Sam. I’ve tried to reach him a couple of 
times since our interview. Radio silence.” 

“Lots of questions. And no one is willing to talk.” 

“Not yet.” Rose stared out at the Hudson River as their taxi 
cruised over the bridge back to the city. 


New York City, 1952 
“CLOSE your eyes.” 

Darby did as Esme instructed. She’d arrived at the club a bundle 
of nerves. They'd rehearsed in her room at the Barbizon the past 
week, whispering the harmonies so no one could hear. For a time, 
it had been a joke, a lark. But tonight they were scheduled to sing 
backup for Annie Ross. Waking up early to get to class on time was 
bad enough, but Darby’s lack of concentration had become more 
than evident at Gibbs. This morning she’d gotten a warning for her 
constant tardiness, and in the afternoon’s post, she received a harsh 
letter from Mother demanding accountability for her poor grades. 
The head of the school wrote in the comments that Darby seemed 
“befuddled and unmotivated.” Darby’s mother was not pleased. 
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“Now open them.” 

Esme stood before her in the green room of the Flatted Fifth, 
holding up two shiny silver dresses, one draped over each arm. 

“Who are those for?” Darby dreaded the answer. 

“For us. For tonight. We'll make a splash wearing these.” 

Darby fingered the silky material. “Where did you get them?” 

Esme blew through her lips. “The lady my aunt cleans for gave 
them to her. You know those Park Avenue types. She said neither 
one fit, and she was going to toss them out. Here, try it on.” 

- Darby slipped behind a screen set up in one corner and slid the 
dress over her head. It gently curved around her hips before nar- 
rowing around the knees. The neckline offered a hint of cleavage. 
After Esme changed, they stood together in front of the full-length 
mirror. 

She laughed. “We look like twins.” 

The door to the green room opened and Sam appeared. 

“Wow.” He whistled. “The joint is going upscale tonight.” 

“You know it.” Esme winked and turned her back to Darby. 
“Unzip me. I’ve got a few things to do before showtime, and I don't 
want to get it dirty.” 

“And grab an apron while you're at it,” said Sam to Darby. “My 
father’s away tonight, and I’m going to change up the menu. I could 
use some help. Please, Darby?” 

“T should stick with Esme.” 

“Sure, she’s free,” said Esme. 

Darby wished Esme would stay out of it. Before she could make 
up an excuse, Sam spoke. “Thank you. I’ll see you in a few.” 

* After he’d left, Esme changed into slacks and a blouse and 
grabbed her purse. “Hang up the dresses so the musicians don't sit 
on them or use them to clean their instruments. I’ll be back.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Out. No questions. Have fun cooking cih Sam.” 

The kitchen staff’s pace had reached a feverish pitch by the time 
Darby walked in. The busboy was rubbing some powder from a 
bowl on a panful of chicken pieces, and Sam stood in front of the 
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burners poaching juicy pink shrimp. Instead of the usual smell of 
fryer fat, fragrant odors circulated around the small space. 
Acting on Sam’s orders, she laid out white plates as Sam super- 


vised the menu. She prayed she wouldn't drop anything. 


“Here’s what’s on the menu for tonight: Instead of fried chicken, 
we have a spiced roast chicken with satay sauce. Lamb burgers with 
cumin and garlic instead of the usual burger, and so on and so on.” 

“I hope your experiment goes well,” teased Darby. “Because if 
not, Esme and I will be facing an angry, hungry crowd tonight.” | 

“T’'ll do my best. Once I heard my father would be out of town, 
I went straight to Mr. Kalai’s shop. We can always run for it and 
hide out there until things die down.” 

She laughed at his teasing, but she could tell he was worried. 

About a half hour later the first set of orders had been filled. 
During the lull, Sam cleaned every surface he could. Even though 
he was joking around, Darby could tell his nerves were on fire. 

The door to the main floor opened, and one of the waiters re- 
turned, carrying the burger on the plate. He laid it down carefully 
on the counter and stepped back. 

The burger was practically untouched; one bite had been taken. 

“Table six said he didn’t like this. Wants fries instead.” 

Sam rubbed his face with his hand. “Dominic, fire up the fryer.” 
He picked up the plate and dumped the burger in the trash. 

“Sorry, Sam.” Darby meant it. “These folks aren’t the crowd 
you should be cooking for. You need to be uptown in your own 
restaurant.” 

“Right. As soon as I get rich, I’ll take care of that.” 

“Don't let one customer get to you.” 

He smiled. “I won't. When I was in the war, I started getting 
requests from the sick soldiers for something that reminded them 


_ of home. Id ask questions about where they were from, what soup 


their mother made, that kind of thing, and then I'd create a spice 
blend just for them. I’d work in the kitchen until I had something 
that clicked. And you should’ve seen the look on their faces. Even 
if they'd lost a leg or were blind in one eye, for a second it was like. 
they were home. I loved doing that. I want to keep doing that.” 
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“And you will. Just maybe not tonight.” 

The kitchen door swung open again. Another waiter, another 
couple of plates. 

But they were empty. Not a crumb was left on either. 

“What did they order?” asked Sam, his voice breathless. 

“One chicken and one shrimp. They want more. The chicken 
wants the shrimp this time and vice versa.” 

Sam whooped and grabbed her, swinging her around. “They 
liked it.” 

She let go and stepped backward. “You'd better get cracking.” 

The next hour flew by, with orders pouring in as word spread 
that the food was different, tastier. 

Before Darby knew it, Esme swooped in, telling her to change. 

“We only have twenty minutes. Hurry!” 

Annie Ross perched on the green-room couch, drawing on a 
cigarette as they dashed behind the screen. She was thin, with a 
close-cropped hairdo and elfin eyes. Not what Darby expected. 

“I’m scared,” Darby whispered. Her legs shook as she pulled the 
dress over her head. She’d been diverted from her stage fright by 
helping out Sam, but now the fear crushed her. “I’m not sure if I 
can breathe, never mind sing.” 

“Pretend. That’s what they teach us in acting class. Pretend and 
you Il believe it soon enough.” 

She didn’t trip getting up onto the stage. Darby gave herself a 
mental pat on the back for that accomplishment. Ross looked at 
the drummer and launched into the first number. Darby followed 
Esme’s lead. Verse, chorus, verse, chorus. 

As she began to relax, she was able to look out over the audience. 
Sam stood in the back, grinning widely. Starting tomorrow, she’d 
happily dedicate herself to spelling tests and punctuation drills. But 
tonight had been worth it, if only to watch Sam’s culinary triumph. 

She shook a hip and snapped her fingers and smiled. 


Darpy meant to head home as soon as their set was over, but by 
the time the bar cleared out, it was almost four in the morning. The 
busboy had placed the chairs upside down on all the tables except 
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one, where she, Esme, and Sam sat with several of the musicians. 

Darby sat back, enjoying the banter of the musicians. Sam had 
taken the seat next to her, his hand on the back of her chair. He’d 
made burgers for the musicians, and they devoured them. 

“Damn, this is good.” The bass player wiped his mouth with his 
napkin. “Reminds me of the South.” 

“No, this is Chicago-style. I can’t figure out what’s in it, but it’s 
like what they do there.” 

Darby smiled over at Sam. The spices affected each taster differ- 
ently, as if personalized. 

“He’s got to open his own place,” said Darby. “Don’t you think?” 

The men nodded. “I’d come by every day I’m in town.” 

“So?” The word was slurred, Esme’s eyes unfocused. “When are 
you going to break free from your father and do it?” 

“It’s not easy,” said Sam. “But I’m working on it. I have plans.” 

“You've got to put it into action, Sam. That’s what I’m doing. ’'m 
clawing my way to the top if I have to. Nothing will stop me.” 

“I am putting it into action. I have a benefactor.” 

“Mr. Kalai?” asked Darby. 

“Yes. He’s going to help me out when I’m ready. He says not yet, 
though.” 

“Mr. Kalai is a powerful man.” Esme raised her glass. “Good 
benefactor to have. Right, Sam?” She winked at him. 

Eventually, their group disbanded, the musicians heading to the 
green room to collect their instruments. 

“Tve got to go. I have a test tomorrow.” Darby grabbed her purse 
from the floor. 

“We're all going out to Minton’s,” said Esme. “You have to come. 
Might as well stay out all night, right?” 

“No more. I can’t take it. You go. You're enjoying yourself.” 

“Tl put Darby in a cab,” offered Sam. 

Esme trundled off, giggling and silly, while Sam signaled for 
Darby to stay put. “I have a surprise for you.” | 

He locked the front door behind the departing revelers, and 
Darby followed him back into the kitchen. 

He opened the icebox and pulled out a bin with the word 
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VANILLA on the outside. He twisted off the top of a small jar and 
sprinkled a powder onto a plate, then rolled a scoop of ice cream in 
Hs Faste,” 

She let him feed her a spoonful. The texture was slightly 
crunchy, with hints of tart lemon. A groan escaped from her. 

Sam smiled. “That was the reaction I was hoping I'd get.” 

“You're amazing. What is it?” 

“A blend of crystallized honey and spices from the Middle East.” 

She opened her mouth again for another spoonful. The cold 
metal of the spoon contrasted with the ice cream against her palate. 

Sam rubbed his thumb along her bottom lip. His gray eyes re- 
minded her of the color of the East River on a cloudy day. 

~ “Can kiss you?” He didn’t wait for an answer but instead placed 
his hands on either side of her face and drew her to him. “You're 
beautiful.” 

His lips were on hers. She gasped when their tongues met. The 
kisses grew deeper. She moaned slightly, and he echoed her sound. 
Dizzy with desire, she wrapped her hands around his neck and 
pulled him to her. She had to close her eyes to process the mixture 
of pleasure and pain that coursed through her body. 

“We should stop,” she said. 

“I want to please you.” 

“I’ve never done anything like this before. I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“You don’t have to do anything.” He was unrelenting with his 
touch. He had her trapped, and she loved the feeling that he was in 
control of her completely. 

“I can't do this. It’s not safe.” 

“T understand.” 

She looked up at him. “Why do you like me?” 

“I saw you singing onstage, and it was like you were shining up 
there. You weren't pretending to be a singer or crying out for atten- 
tion from the crowd.” He placed his forehead against hers. “There 
was the song, your voice, and your body. The combination was 
beautiful, and that was when I decided I had to kiss you.” 

She was quiet for a moment, stunned. 
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“And it helps that you like my cooking.” 
Maybe she didn’t have to be scared, after all. 


TAKING the back stairs of the Barbizon two at a time, Darby 
came upon Stella untangling herself from a boy with jet-black hair 
and crooked glasses. 

“Darby, wait. Arthur was just leaving. I'll walk up with you.” 

Stella kissed the boy on the lips and then pushed him away from 
her. Bewildered, he lost his balance, catching hold of the handrail 
just in time. 

Stella put her hand to her mouth and giggled. “Youre so silly, . 
Arthur. Be careful now.” Her southern lilt was more pronounced 
than usual. 

As the two girls tromped up together, Stella threw one arm 
around Darby’s shoulders. “Where are you sneaking back from?” 

“The Flatted Fifth.” 

She made a sour face. “That jazz club?” 

“Yes. You should come sometime. It’s quite a scene.” 

“Right.” 

Her lack of enthusiasm rankled. “I mean it. You get lost in the 
music and the rhythms; it’s like being hypnotized.” 

Stella paused. “I take it you were with that maid tonight.” 

“I was with Esme, yes.” 

“You really ought to expand your horizons.” 

A prickle of sweat ran down Darby’s back. “Why? Because she’s 
a maid? She happens to be a wonderful person—and she’s a tal- 
ented singer, too. I have no doubt she’s destined to be a star.” 

“She’s roped you right in, I see.” 

“Why do you dislike her so much?” 

“T’ve heard rumors.” 

“What kind of roRiORery 

“That she’s bad news.” 

“You should come out with us one night and get to know her.” 

They'd reached their floor. “I'll take a pass. In the meantime, 
start dating some boys and doing your own thing, away from her.” 


“Right.” She thought of Sam and smiled. “I'll do my best.” 


Chapter 9 


New York City, 2016 

“WHO EXACTLY ARE WE MEETING HERE? I hope you don’t think 
we're going to be able to expense this.” Rose turned in exaspera- 
tion to Jason. He’d called her a few hours ago and instructed her to 
meet him at a restaurant called Neo. She’d read about it in the New 
York Times a few weeks earlier, where it had been well received by 
the dining critic for its refreshing, offbeat menu. 

“A friend of mine works here,” Jason assured her. “It’s part of our 
research.” He led Rose inside. “Did you bring the spice book?” 

She pulled it out of her bag. “Yup. But I—” 

“Good. Now please give this a chance for five minutes?” 

People were squeezed into the narrow foyer. Chasing the latest 
trends in fine dining wasn’t for her. She hated all those hot spots 
where more attention was paid to the atmosphere than the food. 

“Jason!” 

The crowd waiting to be seated parted like the Red Sea as a large 
man in a chef’s uniform strode forward. He shook Jason’s hand 
with enthusiasm. “So glad you could come.” 

“Chef, you look sharp in that toque. And busy,” said Jason. 
“Rose, this is my buddy Steven Hinds. Steven, Rose.” 

He shook her hand and led them back to the kitchen. Every sur- 
face was pristine, and the line cooks and sous chefs barely looked 
up, concentrating on the tasks at hand. 

The chef directed them to a quiet corner. “Let’s see your book.” 

Rose placed it on the counter. 

“This is from the fifties?” 

“Nineteen fifty-two, to be exact,” she said. “A man named Sam 
Buckley compiled it, and we're trying to find out more about him.” 
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He spent several moments perusing the text. “I can tell you Sam 
Buckley was way ahead of his time. No one back then would dare 
experiment with these spices. Where did this guy come from?” » 

“From New York City, originally. But he was abroad during 
World War Two. We think he wrote this after he got back.” 

“These are amazing blends, surprising even today. Let’s try one.” 

He called out a list of herbs from page 17 of the book to a sous 
chef and in no time had a pestle and mortar as well as jars of fresh 
spices lined up in front of him. The chef measured out the recom- 
mended amounts of each spice, mixing dried cilantro, dried Kaffir 
lime leaves, and pepper. | 

“This is one of the simpler formulas.” Steven mixed it with lime 
juice and then chopped up papaya and mango and drizzled the 
dressing over the cubes. 

He speared a mango and offered it to Rose. The taste was power- 

- ful at first, with a sour finish that left Rose wanting more. 

“Delicious doesn’t come close to describing this.” 

“Agreed,” said Steven. “It’s a complete crime this guy Buckley 
was never recognized for his genius.” . 

“Any idea how we might find out more about him?” 

“I think I do. I'm a food-history geek, and as far as I understand, 
the spice trade in New York was handled by a single man back in 
the fifties—Benny Kalai. He had a store in Chinatown and a ware- 
house in Brooklyn. All spices came through him.” 

Jason smiled at Rose. “Told you it wasn’t a waste of time.” 

She ignored his ribbing and smiled at Steven. “Thank you for 
letting us stop by.” 

“Oh, I can do more than that. Table for two coming right up.” 
He waved at a passing waiter. 

“No, we shouldn’t.” 

“Are you really refusing a chef who just received three stars in the 
New York Times?” asked Jason. 

Her stomach growled from hunger. “You've got a point.” 

They were seated in a far corner of the restaurant, away from the 
hubbub, and Jason ordered a bottle of white wine. The dinner was 
entertaining. They both knew many of the same journalists, and 
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Jason’s travels around the world were astonishing in scope and de- 
tail. By the time they'd finished their dessert, they’d also finished 
off several glasses of wine, and Rose swayed slightly as they fought 
their way through the crowds and out to the street. 

“That was quite a surprise,” she said. “Thank you.” 

“My pleasure.” He stood facing her, unmoving. . 

“I should head home.” 

“Share a cab?” 

The driver was the kind who liked to race to the next red light 
at great speed, then jam on the breaks. He swerved into a different 
lane, and they banged shoulders. Rose liked the sensation of Jason’s 
muscled arm against hers. He took her hand. “You have beautiful 
fingers.” 

“Thanks.” 

The kiss was simple, easy. He touched his lips to hers, ever so 
softly, then pulled back and waited to see her reaction. 

“Jason,” she said. “We shouldn't.” 

He lifted his head, smiling. “You're right. That was awful.” 

The cab was nearing Sixty-third. “This is fine. I'll get out here.” 

“Are you sure? We can drop you off at the front door.” 

She didn’t want to explain why she couldn’t go in that way, and 
the fire in her body was not to be trusted. “Yes. Have a great night, 
and thanks again.” 


New York City, 1952 
THE next couple of weeks passed peacefully as Darby found a 
groove that allowed her to juggle her classes but still visit the club. 
She studied on Monday and Tuesday evenings and headed down- 
town on Wednesday through Saturday. At the club the first few 
hours were devoted to Sam in the kitchen. Mr. Buckley wouldn't 
allow Sam to experiment with the menu any further, but he hadn't 
raised a fit about his hijacking the kitchen, either. In the meantime, 
Sam was making great progress with his spice book. 

Even better, Sam had kissed her several times in the back alley- 
way. She might have allowed him to take it further, but they were — 
never alone. The memories of being with him tantalized her. 
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One Wednesday morning at Gibbs, her shorthand teacher called 
out her name. “Please report to Mrs. Tibbett’s office.” 

Darby gathered her books. She’d passed all her tests this week, 
albeit not with the high marks she’d been known for in high school. 

Mrs. Tibbett’s office looked down on Park Avenue. She gestured 
for Darby to take a seat. 

“Miss McLaughlin, your teachers tell me that you've been having 
a difficult time adjusting. Is that right?” 

“I did have a difficult time in the beginning. But I’m enjoying 
class now. I think I’ve made real progress.” 

She looked down at a piece of paper. “Your scores are very low.” 

“I promise you I'll make it up. I can do the work.” 

“What exactly has been the problem?” 

She was unsure how to continue. “It’s not what I expected. All 
the drills. I find it difficult to concentrate because the work is . . .” 

“Dull?” Mrs. Tibbett’s mouth softened, ever so slightly. 

Darby sighed with relief. “I’m afraid so. But I'll get used to it.” 

“My dear, not every girl can be a Gibbs girl. It takes a certain 
can-do-it-ness. It’s about serving others, not thinking of ourselves.” 

Or thinking for ourselves. Darby didn’t say it out loud. 

“After hearing from the other teachers during midterm confer- 
ences, we've decided that it’s best if you don’t finish out the year.” 

Darby’s chin dropped. “I’m sorry?” 

“We don’t want to waste our time with a girl who shows up late 
and half asleep, performs badly, and feels she’s above the role of 


secretary. We think you'd be happier elsewhere.” 


She’d walked into a trap. 

“No, you don’t understand,” Biasemaictied: “I didn’t mean the 
work was dull. It’s my dream to be a secretary, and you see, my 
mother has spent all of her savings on my tuition. I can’t fail.” She 
reached out a hand and gripped the edge of the desk. 

“Tm sorry, Miss McLaughlin. You are expelled.” 


New York City, 2016 
Ms. Doris Spinner of apartment 4G gave Rose a charming smile. 
“We would sneak boys up all.the time. There was a woman in 
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charge, Mrs. Eustis, who was intent on running a tight ship, but 
there were leaks here and there. I lost my virginity in this building 
to a boy who worked in a bank. He had a wicked way about him.” 

Rose waited two beats and then signaled for Jason to stop record- 
ing. Ms. Spinner’s interview couldn't have gone better. 

“That the kind of thing you're looking for?” 

“Yes, exactly. Thank you so much for your time.” They’ d taped 
several interviews that morning, and Rose was relieved to find that 
her relationship with Jason wasn’t strained from their strange part- 
ing in the cab. 

But that wasn’t the least of the good news. Rose had visited 
the New York Public Library earlier that morning. She patiently 
scrolled on the microfilm machines through back issues of every 
newspaper in New York City from the week of October 31, 1952. A 
few hours in she hit the jackpot. 

After showing Ms. Spinner to the elevator, Rose returned to 
the lounge, bursting with excitement as Jason was packing up. She 
reached into her bag and pulled out several sheets of paper. “I went 
to the library this morning, going through every newspaper printed 
around Halloween of 1952, when Stella said Esme fell. I looked 
for anything that might be related to our story, and not only was 
the Flatted Fifth mentioned but Benny Kalai’s name showed up 
as well.” She pointed to the top page. “This was in the October 
thirty-first issue of the New York Herald Tribune. ‘Harrowing Tales 
of Heroin.’” 

She read aloud from the article, which included a transcript of a 
conversation between the police and an informant: 


Informant conference with Esme C., Puerto Rican hatcheck girl at 
the Flatted Fifth, interviewed by Det. Quigley. 


Q: What about where you work? 

A: Charlie Parker and Stan Getz always buy heroin. Same when 
Gene Adams's group comes. Sonny Stitt when they're there, and when 
the Machito band is there, there’s cocaine. 

Q: Where is it sold, right in the Flatted Fifth? 
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A: Yes. And at Hector’s Cafeteria on 50 Street and Broadway. The 
addicts come in, put their money down, pick up the drugs, and leave. 

Q: Where does it come from? 

A: A guy named Benny Kalai. 


Jason whooped. “This is huge. Esme was involved in heroin. I 
wonder if Darby knew what was going on.” 
“We'll have to ask her that when we see her.” 
“T can’t wait. Speaking of which, any news as to when she'll be. 
back? Tyler wants a first draft by the end of next week.” 
“Tt’ll be close,” said Rose. The discussion of deadlines ignited a 
fizz of nerves deep in her belly. 
He leafed through the pages. “I wonder what happened to Kalai.” 
“He ended up in Sing Sing. He died there ten years later.” 
Jason beamed at her. “Tyler will love this.” 
“Maids and heroin deals in the fifties? You bet.” 
Her phone vibrated. The ID read AsTOR ASSISTED LIVING. She 
answered immediately. 
“Ms. Lewin? This is Brenda from Astor. I’m sorry to bother you, 
but I’m afraid your father’s had a fall.” 
Rose closed her eyes, trying not to panic. “Is he okay?” 
The woman’s answer was not reassuring. “You should meet us at 
Mount Sinai West.” 
“Tm on my way.” 


New York City, 1952 
Darby sat down to write a letter to Mother as soon as she got back 
to the Barbizon. Part of her was relieved to no longer have to pre- 
tend that she wanted to be a secretary, but Mother’s displeasure 
would be crushing. 

A knock on the door broke her concentration. She recognized 
the sharp rap. “Come in, Esme.” 

“Hey there, chica. What’s going on?” 

She didn’t bother softening the news. “I’ve been expelled.” 

Esme perched on the window ledge and crossed her arms. “It’s 
because of me, isn’t it? I was a bad influence on you.” 
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Darby shrugged. “I’m the one who showed up late, who failed 
tests. I hated secretarial school. Anyway, I just wrote to Mother. 
Once she gets this and sends me train fare, I’ll be on my way.” 

“Do you really have to go?” 

“I can’t stay. I can’t make a living here.” 

“Of course you can. You're gonna have a career—just not the ° 
career your mother thought you would.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning we work together to get a recording contract. We can 
call ourselves the Downtown Dollies.” 

“And how do I feed myself in the meantime?” 

“We find an apartment together, something cheap. You can take 
up some shifts at the club as a waitress until we hit it big.” 

“I don’t know.” Even as she said it, Esme’s plan was taking root 
in her brain. Maybe Esme was right. Maybe she could stand on her 
own two feet. “I’m not sure if I can do it.” 

“Of course you can. When I got to New York City, I took con- 
trol, did what I had to do. Now it’s your turn.” 

“I don’t see how I can swing it. Even if I found a job right away.” 

“Tl take care of that. Don’t you worry. I'll take care of you.” 

A terrible thought sprang into her head. “You won't be doing that 
thing you talked about, when the men came after you, will you?” 

Esme snickered. “No way. I have resources at my fingertips, and 
they don’t involve turning tricks.” 

Darby gave Esme a weak smile. Her mind raced with a list of 
possibilities. She could go home, face Mother and Mr. Saunders, 
and lick her wounds. Or she could stay here with Esme and Sam 
and figure out another approach. One she had never imagined. 

Darby picked up the letter to Mother and ripped it in half. 

Esme let out a yip of delight. “That’s my girl.” 

“Tl write to Mother and explain everything. Maybe she’ll 
understand.” Or maybe her news would come as a relief. The 
household was probably more peaceful now and would remain so if 
Mr. Saunders could continue to pretend she didn’t exist. “What do 
we do first?” she asked. 

“You're paid up at the Barbizon until the end of the month?” 
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Darby nodded. 

“That gives me a couple days to find us a place together. You 
can talk to Mr. Buckley at the club and get a job. By this time next 
week, we'll be two girls out on the town.” 

Relief poured through Darby. “I was a terrible Gibbs girl.” 

Esme hugged her hard. “You certainly were.” 


Sam took Darby’s hand as they entered Washington Square 
Park. She’d found him in the kitchen of the Flatted Fifth and 
hadn’t had to say a word. He saw the look on her face, took off his 
apron, and together they walked while she told him the story of her 
meeting with Mrs. Tibbett, stopping only to buy two coffees at a 
corner deli. 

She took a sip to conceal her delight at the sokciiatahe way he'd 
taken her hand. As if she was his girl. 

“How did you feel after you found out?” he asked. 

“Panic. Then relief.” 

“Okay. So it’s a good thing. What’s next for you, then?” 

“Mother will want me to come home.” 

“And what do you want?” 

Darby cocked her head. She’d never been brave enough to seri- 
ously consider the question until now. “I owe my mother a lot of 
money, to pay back the tuition, and I feel very guilty about that.” 

He looked down at her. “That’s not what I asked you, though.” 

“Right, but that’s a big part of it—what I should do versus what I 
would like to do. And Esme is very excited. I saw her in the eleva- 
tor when I was on my way here. She said she was working on some 
scheme, that she had my back.” 

“What's Esme’s scheme involve?” 

“She wants me to work at the club and sing with her.” 

“Typical Esme.” 

Darby laughed. “I know, but I like the way she doesn’t let Oe 
thing hold her back. I could use more of that myself.” 

“For now, leave that all be.” He touched her chin lightly with his 
index finger. “What do yeu want? Do you want to stay?” 

“Yes,” 3 
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And she did. Her first decision, made on her own, was that New 
York would be her home. If she had to work waiting tables in the 
meantime, that would be fine. And one day she’d repay her mother. 

Sam kissed her. “Do you mind if I come along for the ride?” 

She swallowed hard. “I would love that.” 


“Good. Because I wouldn't miss it for the world.” 


Chapter 10 


New York City, 2016 

ROSE’S FATHER HAD BANGED HIS HEAD AND BROKEN A HIP trying to 
walk unassisted and was on sedatives and painkillers after spend- 
ing several hours in surgery. The nurses and doctors warned her 
that the recovery would be difficult. Jason had insisted on staying 
with her and taking her back to the Barbizon. He wanted to cook 
her dinner. She couldn’t let him see where she was staying, so she 
conceded that he could make her a quick meal in his apartment. 
She’d have a bite and go home. 

She expected his apartment to be in one of the modern, bland 
condos springing up around town, but instead he lived in a 
Gramercy Park brownstone, one of the poshest addresses in the city. 

He gave her a small glass of bourbon. “This will help.” 

“Do you think he’s in terrible pain?” 

“The doctor promised to keep him medicated, and the nurse said 
he’d sleep through the night.” Jason spoke as he stirred a pot of 
soup on the stove. “You can go back first thing in the morning, but 
for now you need to eat and get some sleep.” 

“My poor dad.” She took a sip from her drink. 

“Try this.” Jason handed over a bowl. She tasted the soup, but- 
ternut squash with a hint of cinnamon. And something else. 

“You've been experimenting with spices.” 
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“T have. Sam’s book inspired me.” 

She gestured around the room, a mixture of modern furniture 
with a few antiques. “How did you end up here?” 

“My grandmother lived here for years, and she left it to me. I 
moved in after my mother died.” 

“T had a feeling the china cabinet wasn’t your pick.” 

He looked at it and laughed. “No.” 

“My father’s going to die, isn’t he? He hit his head, broke his hip. 
That’s what the doctor hinted at, right?” 

“That is what he said. I’m sorry, Rose.” 

She nodded and burst into tears. 

He came and wrapped his arms around her. Her head fit per- 
fectly into his shoulder, and she wept. When she was done, he 
passed her a napkin to wipe her eyes. 

“Sorry about that.” She balled the napkin up in her fist. 

The heavy weight of his hands pressed on her shoulders. She 
wanted to be tight against him again, to feel the body of another 
person. She put the napkin on the counter and placed her hands 
around his neck. He gently removed them. “I don’t think you're in 
the right frame of mind for this.” 

“Have you ever covered a war and fallen into something because 
you felt bad, and it made you feel good? You know what I’m talking 
about, though, don’t you? Where it takes away some of the pain?” 

“I do know.” 

“Then let this be that.” 

She pulled his head gently toward her and kissed him. He didn’t 
pull away. She continued, enjoying his lips against hers, rewarded 
when he parted his lips. He knew his way around a woman. 

And that’s what she wanted. 


“SO THERE'S that, then,” he said, rolling onto his side. 

“Yes.” She thought of Bird. “I should be getting back.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Tam. Thank you.” She kissed him lightly. “And we should prob- 
ably lay low until the Barbizon project is finished up.” 

“Worried about the ethics of this?” 
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“Always.” If he only knew how unethical she really was. 

“What happened with Gloria Buckstone?” 

“What rumors have you heard>” 

“Rumor has it that Buckstone set you up for a fall.” 

“Nothing that glamorous. The banking documents we got on 
Senator Madden seemed suspicious. I told Gloria we should wait to 
make any accusations, that they might be false. But she didn’t want 
to wait.” 

In fact, Gloria had laid into Rose when she’d expressed her con- 
cerns. Told her she was smart and capable and if she wanted to rise 
in the company, she’d have to be more sure of herself. Take risks. 
Her words had stuck in Rose’s head: “The only person who's scared 
is you,” Gloria told her, “and it shows. If you want to report the 
news, you have to be the one in the driver's seat. Now drive.” 

Rose looked at Jason. “Gloria mentored me, helped me make my 
way up. I owed her. But I wanted corroboration, a second source.” 

“Understandable.” 

“We aired it and were vilified when the documents turned out 
to be fake. I was asked to resign, and Gloria was suspended. She 
pushed the story despite my doubts and never said a word in my 
defense. My hunch was correct, but that was no consolation.” 

Jason nodded. “Until a week later, when the story turned out to 
be true. At which point you and Gloria were vindicated.” 

“I guess so.” 

“Well, I’m sorry she screwed you. And I’m glad you're at Word- 
Merge now.” 

“Thanks.” 

Strange how easy it was with this man. If anything, distance had 
made her see where she should have taken a stand. 

It felt good to come clean. 


New York City, 1952 
“My DARLING!” 

Darby’s mother stood in the middle of the lobby, arms out- 
stretched. Less than two days had passed since Darby had been 
expelled. Mother obviously hadn't heard. 
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Darby stifled the impulse to run into her arms and bury her head 
in Mother’s perfumed embrace as if she were a four-year-old child. 
She accepted a long hug instead. 

“I missed you, Darby dear.” Mother held her at arm’s length and 
studied her carefully. “The school sent a notice last week saying you 
were having difficulty, and I jumped on a train, and here I am.” 

Darby added the cost of the train to her ongoing tally of repay- 
ments. “You didn’t need to come.” 

“T’m glad I did. You don’t look well. Have you been eating? Never 
mind. Let’s pop into the café right here and get some food.” 

They walked through the inside entrance to the café and slipped 
inside a booth. Darby fiddled with her silverware until Mother 
shot her one of her signature looks. “Now, tell me everything.” 

Darby evaded the command. “How is Mr. Saunders? And the 
dogs?” 

“All are well.” 

Mother called the waiter over and ordered Jell-O salads for both 
of them. Daddy used to say his wife could have been a Hollywood 
star, with her high cheekbones and tiny nose. She neatly placed the 
napkin on her lap and removed her gloves. 

“Now, Darby. What’s going on with you?” 

“Well, I’ve been struggling. With the classes, the teachers.” Why 
mince words? “And now I’ve been expelled.” 

An unnerving stillness settled over Mother. “Why?” 

“I never fit in. For a while I thought I was doing all right. But the 
classes were boring, and I don’t want to do that with my life.” 

“You've only been there two months. | spent all that money, and 
you couldn’t even be bothered to try?” Mother slammed her hand 
down on the table. “You've wasted your father’s insurance money. 
It’s gone. There is no refund.” . 

The waiter came with their food, two plates of wobbly green 
Jell-O mold in which slices of olives, celery, and cheese floated. 

“I’m sorry about the money. I'll pay you back. I promise.” 

“And how exactly will you do that?” 

“I made a friend named Esme. She works at a jazz club, and we 
sang together, and people really raved. Yesterday I spoke with the 
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owner, and he said I could start work there as a waitress tomorrow.” 

She didn’t mention how her legs had gone liquid from fear when 
she had stepped into Mr. Buckley’s office at the club. To her relief 
he just told her to show up for her first shift on Saturday at five. 

Mother stared at her. “A waitress? In a jazz club?” 

“It’s what I came here for, right? To broaden my horizons.” 

“And this Esme, is she a student at the Gibbs school as well?” 

“No. She works at the Barbizon. As a maid.” 

Mother pushed her plate away. “Oh, Darby.” 

“She’s a lovely girl, Mother. Smart and talented. She’s going to be 
a famous actress and singer someday.” The words sounded crazy to 
Darby’s own ears. She took a calming breath. “T’ll be okay. I can’t 
tell you how grateful I am that you sent me here to live. At first I 
was nervous, but now I love it. I don’t want to go back.” 

“You cannot stay here unchaperoned. And I can no longer afford 
the Barbizon hotel, obviously.” 

“Esme and I are going to get an apartment together.” 

“Do you realize how many girls come to New York hoping to 
make it big, then fall on hard times and are ruined?” 

Darby flinched. “I assure you I won't be ruined. This isn’t Defi- 
ance, and I’m not an innocent girl anymore.” 

“What on earth does that mean?” 

“Nothing, not that.” Well, not exactly that. “The idea of going 
to Katharine Gibbs was your dream, not mine. I’m not suited to it.” 

“So you'll work as a waitress instead? Very nice. Your father 
would be thrilled.” Mother heaved a dramatic sigh. 

“Tm sorry, Mother. I really am. I’ve disappointed you.” 

“I suppose I’m partially responsible. I've kept you safe, maybe 
too much so. But you aren't equipped to go it on your own. That's 
why I did everything I could to make this work for you. Tuition, 
new clothes, a train ticket, a room at the best women’s residence in 
town. A girl like you needs protection from the real world.” 

“I know you meant well, and I tried to do the right thing, I 
swear. But in the end the life you wanted for me seemed stifling.” 

“You have no idea what stifling feels like.” Mother’s words were 
acid. “And now every penny gone.” 
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“T will pay you back.” 
“All I wanted was for you to be independent. But not like this. 


~ Mr. Saunders will be very unhappy, I assure you.” 


“But don’t you see, we want the same thing. I also want to be able 
to be independent, to take care of myself.” 

“I won't have my daughter working as a cocktail waitress.” 

Neither of them had touched the food. Mother called for the 
waiter and left several crisp bills on the table, her hands shaking. 
“Now we will go upstairs and you will pack, and we'll catch the — 
next train home. You are done with New York City.” 


“eT? 


Darby’s heart pounded. “I’m not going back. I know you spent a 


great deal of money on me, and I promise I'll pay you back every 


cent.” 

Mother’s jaw tightened. “If you stay here, you won't get any sup- 
port from me. Do not show up on our doorstep to ask for help.” 

“You needn’t worry. I won't return.” 

Mother stared at Darby once, a cold, bitter look that seared her 
like a branding iron. Then she was gone. 

Darby had to find Esme. More than anything, she needed to 
hear Esme laugh and tell her everything would be all right. That 
she could survive in New York without the protection of her family 
and the Barbizon Hotel for Women. 


New York City, 2016 
“AT LEAST he isn’t suffering.” Rose had called Maddy from the 
hospital. She had needed to hear a friendly voice. 

“He'll fade into a deep sleep like my father did,” Maddy said. 
“You sure I can’t come down? I'll bring in a flask.” 

Rose assured her she was fine, then hung up and stared out the 
window at the gray skies. He’d last a few weeks at most. 

Rose kept vigil until the nurses sent her home to sleep. Nervous 
and wired, she scanned Darby’s bookshelves for something to read. 
A worn binding on the top shelf turned out to be an ancient copy 
of Romeo and Juliet. She perched on the couch and turned to the 
title page. At the very back of the book, a flash of white caught her 
eye. She picked up the envelope and gave a startled yelp at the re- 
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turn address. Sam Buckley had sent it from California. The postal 
stamp read 1953. 


Dear Esme, 
I won't give up your secret, however devastating it has been to 
me. As you wish, I won't try to contact you again. 
Sam 


But Esme was dead in 1953. 

Or was she? Rose’s mind raced. Was the woman she’d assumed 
to be Darby really Esme impersonating her friend? If the slashing 
had been that brutal, Esme might have been disfigured enough to 
get away with the switch. And if Darby had been the one who fell 
to her death, the same reasoning applied. A grisly thought. Maybe 
Esme had become a new person, disconnecting herself from the 
drug scandal and forging a new life. But where had Darby’s family 
been in all this? Wouldn't they have known? 

According to this short letter, Esme had revealed the switch to 
Sam, who had been crushed by the news of Darby’s death. But 
something was off. The whole thing felt like a bad soap opera. 

Rose Googled the address, but there was no Sam Buckley living 
there anymore. Not surprising, as more than sixty years had passed. 
But there was someone else she could ask. Stella had known Darby 
both before and after the accident. She called Stella’s cell phone 
and left a voice mail, asking if they could meet again. 

The next morning, at ten a.m. sharp, she waited for Stanley 
junior outside the button shop. As he unlocked the gate covering 
the entrance, she got right to the point. 

“I have an odd question for you. Did you ever hear Ms. 
McLaughlin speak Sadiidht” 

He laughed. “No, I can’t say that I did.” 

Rose nodded. “Thanks. Sorry to bother you.” She turned to go. 

“But her young friend did.” 

Rose spun back around. “She spoke Spanish to Darby?” 

“She called her Tia. I remember that from high school Spanish. 
Practically the only thing I remember.” 

Tia. Aunt. 
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Not Christina or Tina. Stella had heard the girl say “Tia.” 

Darby was hanging out with a girl who spoke Spanish and called 
her Aunt. Bolstering the theory that Esme had switched identities. 

Her phone rang. Stella. 

“Well, hello, Rose. How is it going with Bird?” 

“Just fine, Stella. More importantly, how are you?” 

“Almost back in fighting form. I heard from Darby yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes? How is she?” 

“She couldn't talk long. Said she’d be back next Monday.” 

Rose swallowed hard. Less than a week. 

Stella continued on. “And I have to say she was a little miffed 
that I left Bird in your care. She said she’d refused to speak to you.” 

She’d been caught. Better to play dumb. “She was reluctant, sure, 
but I had no doubt in time she’d warm up to the idea.” 

“Hmm. Anyway, she said she’ll come to your apartment and col- 
lect Bird as soon as she arrives.” 

She could imagine the look on Griff’s or Connie’s face when the 
old lady showed up at their door, demanding her dog back. “Maybe 
you should just give her my cell number and I’ll bring Bird to her.” 

“If she calls back, I will. Apparently, she’s out of the country.” 

“I see. Listen, I was wondering if I could come back out to New 
Jersey. We're on a tight deadline with the story, and I’d love to get 
your input on something that just came up. Can I come now?” 

“Yes, you may.” 


STELLA waved away Rose’s polite inquiries about her health. 

“I want to know what you're doing with Darby’s story. She 
doesn’t know you—claims she’s never exchanged a.word with you.” 

Rose squirmed under her scrutiny. “Well, that’s true enough. I 
apologize for not being clearer, but as you know, it was an emer- 
gency. I was happy to help out.” 

Stella pursed her lips, still not convinced. 

“Did you know Darby well before her accident?” Rose asked. 

“We spent some time together. Not much. Why are you so re- 
lentless on something that happened more than fifty years ago?” 

“It’s part of the story of the hotel, in my mind. The guests, the 
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staff. Seems strange she’d want to stay on after such a tragedy.” 

“She had nowhere else to go. Before the accident, she’d started 
coming out of her shell. It was easy to see who she might become, 
given the opportunity. Afterward, though, she withdrew again.” 

“Did she seem very different after she got back from the 
hospital?” 

“What exactly are you getting at?” 

Rose leaned forward. “The girl she’s been hanging with—I think 
she called her 77a, not Tina. Which means ‘aunt’ in Spanish. I’m 
wondering if it’s at all possible that Darby was the girl who fell, and 
the maid, Esme Castillo, was the one who was scarred. Is there 
any chance the two women may have switched identities? That the 
woman we think of as Darby is in fact Esme?” 

“That is the most ridiculous thing I’ve ever heard.” Stella’s hands 
gripped the armrests. “Absolutely not. The poor woman has been 
through Sena Why can’t you just leave her alone?” 

“I'm sorry.” Rose had overstepped. “I guess I worry about her.” 

“You don’t even know her!” Stella’s voice boomed. 

“I understand what it’s like to be alone in the city and not have 
anyone to depend on.” 

“How dare you assume to understand Darby? To understand 
me? You think just because we don’t have a man or children, we're 
fragile, bitter old ladies? Scared of being mugged or dying in our 
apartments and not being found for days? Is that what you think 
our lives are like?” 

“No, of course not.” Her reply wasn’t all that convincing. 

“Well, let me put you straight.” She leaned forward. “We aren’t 
weak. We don’t need anyone’s help. We help ourselves, and we help 
out each other. My life is rich and full, and I get to do whatever the 
hell I want, when I want. I love my life, and I don’t need your pity.” 

Rose sat back, stunned. 

“Don't you dare project your own fears onto me.” Her nostrils 
flared. “If youre lonely and scared, you better deal with it now, be- 
cause life only gets lonelier and scarier, no matter how many people 
fill your home or your heart. It’s up to you, sweetheart. Ultimately, 
youre on your own.” 
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JASON WAS IN THE OFFICE KITCHEN when Rose finally made it to 
work. He gave her a catlike grin. “Hey, it’s been crazy here. Some 
big announcement coming down the pike.” 

“A new infusion of capital?” 

“Don't know. Tyler’s in his office talking with men in suits.” 

Rose filled him in on the strange turn of events, including the 
letter from Sam and her conversation with Stanley junior. 

Jason gave a low whistle. “Darby is really Esme? Could she pull 
off that kind of stunt for so many years?” 

“I wondered the same thing. When I mentioned the theory to 
Stella, she vehemently denied it. Maybe too much so.” Rose didn’t 
go into further details, as she was still recovering from the woman’s 
verbal onslaught. Which was well deserved, she had to admit. 

“Wait a minute.” Jason held up a finger. “Our conversation with 
Malcolm. Remember what he said when you asked about Esme?” 

“That he knew she’d died—something along those lines.” 

“Follow me.” He hurried to one of the editing suites and pulled 
up Malcolm’s interview. He hit a button, and Malcolm’s face ap- 
peared on the screen. 


“Who, Darby?” 
“No. Esme.” 
“Right. They say she fell off a building and died.” 


He sat back and crossed his arms. “Malcolm mixes them up. 
And why use the qualifier words ‘they say’?” 

“He also looks away from me when he answers.” Rose took a 
deep breath. “Do you think he knows the truth?” 

“He might, if he and Sam have been in touch.” 

“Darby’s coming back to town, so maybe we'll get our answer.” 

Jason nodded. “We'll have to save it for the camera, though. 
Imagine the reaction shot. This could make this piece really sing.” 
He placed a hand lightly on Rose’s arm. “How’s your dad doing?” 

“I’m heading back to the hospital after work. I need to be there as 
much as possible. Even if he doesn’t know who I am.” 

“I’m sure he senses something.” 
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She sighed. “Between the dementia and the sedatives, I’m hoping 
he doesn’t sense much at all right now.” 

A coworker dashed into the room. “Tyler wants all of us.” 

Outside his office, Tyler shook hands with the men in suits and 
then headed into the conference room. WordMerge employees 
popped up from their cubicles like meerkats, shuffling in behind 
him amid whispers. Rose and Jason hovered near the back. 

Tyler rubbed his hands together. . 

“I'm happy to announce we're exploring a new paradigm here at 
WordMerge.” He enunciated the company name carefully. “Our 
audience has made it clear what they want: short, sharp pieces that 
can be shared on social media. You'll be getting more details in the 
next couple of days, but for now I want everyone to start thinking 
in snappy visuals. Lists, photos, funny, smart—you know the type 
of thing I’m talking about, because it’s what you seek out every day.” 

Rose raised her hand. Tyler looked annoyed. “Yes?” 

“Does that mean we're no longer doing in-depth pieces? I 
thought that was supposed to be WordMerge’s brand.” 

He sighed. “The financials are difficult right now. We need to 
take a detour, get the page views and get the advertising.” 

Another editor raised his hand. “What about the stories we're 
currently working on?” 

“Keep on working.” 

He answered more questions and closed the meeting. As Rose 
and Jason headed to her desk, Tyler called them both into his 
office. — 

“Sit, sit.” He motioned to the chairs opposite his desk. “I’m kill- 
ing the Barbizon story.” 

Rose took a deep breath. “Why?” 

“Too complex. So many story lines. It’s not for us.” 

Jason spoke up. “I wish you'd let me walk you through it. There’s 
a narrative arc you might have missed, a compelling one.” 

“I have reams of notes. There’s a lot of gold in there,” said Rose. 

“Reams?” Tyler made a face. “So old-school. And that’s the prob- 


lem. If we're going to survive, we have to shift gears.” 
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Frustration welled up. After all their work, all her digging. 
“We've found out some hoe twists—heroin rings, identity 
switches. This is a killer story.” 

“For the New Yorker, maybe. Not for us.” He turned to Jason. “I 
have a new assignment for you. You'll work with Cheryl on a list of 
top ten narcoleptic dog videos.” 

Jason spoke up. “The Barbizon story deserves a platform.” 

“Sorry. I am, really. Check in with Cheryl, please.” 

Rose nodded at Jason. Maybe if she could sinc with Tyler alone, 
he’d be less defensive. 

After Jason left, she tried again. 

‘Iyer: 

He cut her off right away. “Look, Rose, I’m sorry. But I have to 
ask you to go along with this. If you're walking around pissed off 
because your story got killed, it’s not going to help morale.” 

She sat back, stunned. “First of all, I don’t walk around pissed 
off. I’ve had stories killed before and sucked it up with no com- 
plaints. I’m more worried about the shift in focus of the site.” 

“If you don’t like it, you should just leave.” 

The realization of what he was doing hit her. He wasn’t killing 
anyone else’s story, only hers. He wanted her out. 

“Tyler, would you prefer it if I left WordMerge?” 

“Of course not.” His expression remained unchanged. “Unless, of 
course, you don't feel you'd be happy here.” 

“Then you should let me go.” How much severance could she 
get? Four months, maybe? 

“Oh, no. I'd never fire you.” He’d probably figured out the cost 
of her severance as well. And didn’t want to pay it. 

Her jaw clenched. “If i go, I’m taking everything to do with the 
Barbizon story with me.” 

“You can't do that. It’s the property of WordMerge.” 

“You don’t want that story. I do. I get everything, and I don’t go 
to Gawker and tell them you're floundering. You know they'd like 
nothing better than dirt from a notorious journalist.” 

He went white. “Okay, fine, take your story. You can have it.” 

“Thank you.” She stood, grabbed the ball that hung above his 
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desk, and yanked it so hard it came loose from its tether, then 
threw it into the trash can. “In that case, I quit.” 


New York City, 1952 

Darsy entered the grand lobby of Carnegie Hall and looked about 

her, confused, until an usher redirected her to the back entrance. 
She took the elevator up to the floor where the American Acad- 

emy of Dramatic Arts was located and stepped into a hallway filled 

with young people. Some were talking or laughing, others singing 

scales. The noise level was astounding. 

Hopefully, Darby would get a chance to pull Esme aside before 
the next class began. She scanned the crowd for her friend’s dark 
mane, eager to surprise her with the news that her mother had 
come and gone, that the deed had been done. 

Darby opened a door marked OFFICE at the end of the hallway, 
where a secretary talked with a gentleman who perched on the side 
of her desk. The secretary looked annoyed at the interruption. 

“T’m looking for Esme Castillo.” Darby was nervous, but all the 
phone lessons at Katharine Gibbs had paid off, for her voice re- 
mained perfectly modulated. 

The receptionist looked at a list on her desk. “Is she a student?” 

“Yes. She began studying here this fall.” 

“Tm not familiar with that name. Hank, you heard of her?” 

The man was handsome in a Hollywood way. “No, can’t say that 
I have. Are you sure you have the right school?” 

“AADA. She tried out last month. She’s been taking classes.” 

“Wait a minute.” The man froze. “Esme Castillo? Does she have 
an accent?” 

“Yes. She’s from Puerto Rico.” 

“I do remember her,” Hank said. “She was arresting, I'll give 
you that. She stood in the center of the room and launched into a 
monologue from Romeo and Juliet. I could barely understand a word 
the girl said. We sat there with our mouths agape.” 

“We don’t take people with accents,” said the secretary, by way of 
explanation. 

Romeo and Juliet. Esme had left a copy of the book in her room 
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soon after they’d met, saying she didn’t need it anymore now that 
she’d been accepted. “She’s not enrolled, then?” 
“Sorry, but you won't find your friend here.” 


Back at the hotel, Darby had another visitor. Sam stood in the 
lobby. She checked herself from running into his arms. “I’m so glad — 
to see you. I was just about to head downtown to find you.” 

He pulled her close, his voice low. “We need to talk.” 

Darby led Sam up the stairs to the public lounge on the mez- 
zanine level. He pulled her down onto the tufted leather sofa. 

“My God, it’s good to see you.” Sam ran his hand through his 
hair. “We're in trouble.” 

“We are?” | 

“Well, Iam. The club, me, Esme. Big trouble.” 

“I went looking for Esme at her acting school earlier, but they 
said she never enrolled.” 

He straightened up. “Look, Darby. I think she’s run off. I don’t 
think she’ll ever show up here again. An article came out in the 
Herald Tribune today.” He pulled out the paper from his jacket 
pocket and handed it to her. “Esme did something really stupid.” 

Darby glanced down. Sam pointed to the lead column, and she 
began reading: Puerto Rican hatcheck girl, Detective Quigley, heroin, 
and the names of musicians. The Flatted Fifth. | 

She swallowed hard. “Esme had another side to her—one she 
didn’t want you to see. She’s worked for Kalai for the past year.” 

Darby tried to understand. “Esme sold spices?” 

“Mr. Kalai has another kind of import business. He brings in 
heroin, other drugs on the side. He’s mentioned later in the article.” 

“My God, Sam! Did you know all along?” 

“Yes, but I stayed out of that part entirely. Kalai’s a brilliant man, 
and he was willing to pass down his knowledge of spices to me. 
His sons think spices are a waste of time. They only care about 
the money from the drugs. So they leave me alone and manage the 
heroin sales under their father’s watch.” 

The ground was crumbling under her feet. “How did you get 
mixed up with a man like Mr. Kalai?” 
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“I met him through Esme. Part of her job as hatcheck girl was to 
act as a go-between for Kalai and his clients.” 

“Why would she agree to do such a thing?” 

“Money.” 

Darby remembered the heaps of makeup that Esme had, the 
dresses that materialized out of nowhere. The strange encounter at 
Hector’s Cafeteria. 

“She double-crossed Kalai, gave info to the undercover cop at the 
club. This article includes a transcript of an informant, an ‘Esme 
C? Which means Kalai knows everything. He’ll be after her.” 

Why hadn’t Esme confided in her? All the lies and cover-ups. 
Still, she deserved a chance to defend herself. Darby owed her that 
much, at least. “I’m sure she can explain everything, Sam. Or I hope 
she can, anyway. There has to be a good reason why she’d do this.” 

Sam blinked. “Don’t you understand, Darby? She’s gone, and if 
she’s smart, she’ll stay that way. She’s in serious danger now. And 
by extension, so am I.” 

“But why are you in danger?” 

“My father told me Kalai is in a complete rage. He has his sons 
out looking for anyone else involved.” 

“But you weren't involved. You just said so.” 

“Except that it was me who convinced Kalai we couldn't toss the 
cops out of the club night after night. I thought it made us look 
too suspicious. But now Kalai thinks I was secretly working with 
the undercovers, that I convinced Esme to rat him out. My father 
wants me to leave, go out to California where my brother is.” 

Darby’s world was collapsing. Esme was a police informant 
and involved in the drug trade. Sam was fleeing New York City. 
Mother’s harsh words echoed in her brain. She’d been blinded by 
her hopes and didn’t see the danger they were all in. 

Sam took her hands. A slight tremor shook his fingers. 

“You're shaking,” she said. 

“I’m angry. I’m angry at Esme for screwing everything up for me. 
For.us. Now I have to leave and start all over again.” 

She couldn’t bear to see him go. “Maybe it’s only for a month or 
two. Mr. Kalai will end up in jail, and you'll be able to come back.” 
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“His sons won't give up the business. The money involved is too 
enormous. The police may get Kalai, but the organization will 
carry on. That’s why I want you to go with me.” 

She processed his words. “To California?” 

“Why not? We'll take the train out tonight. I have some money 
saved, and we'll find my brother and start a new life together.” 

“But what about New York City?” 

“We'll come back in ten years, when the coast is clear. We'll be 
married with a couple of kids, and we'll show them where we first 
met and fell in love.” He took a deep breath. “I love you, Darby.” 

The room closed in around her. If she chose to go with Sam, 
she'd be a single girl traveling with a bachelor. No chaperone. 

And no more typewriter. No giraffes. 

But no Esme. 

“I love you, too. I’ll go with you. But I have to say good-bye to 
Esme first.” : ; 

“You won't find her. I promise you, she’s gone.” 

“I have to try. Can you give me some time? Just enough to nose 
around here a little bit. Her shift starts in twenty minutes. If she 
doesn’t turn up, I'll leave a note for her at the front desk.” 

“Fine, but be careful. I'll head downtown to get my things and 
meet you under the clock at Grand Central in two hours. Okay?” 

“Okay.” 

“Good.” He brought his hand to Darby’s cheek. “Tl be waiting.” 


Chapter 11 


New York City, 2016 

AFTER PACKING HER PERSONAL POSSESSIONS from her desk into a 
canvas bag, Rose walked out of the WordMerge offices for the last 
time. Five years ago she'd been a rising star, groomed to take over a 
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national anchor position one day. And now she couldn’t even hold a 
job at a start-up. But with her father so ill, the trajectory of her ca- 
reer seemed inconsequential. For now she had to focus on her dad. 

Bird was eager to get outside when she returned to Darby’s 
apartment. But once they walked out the service entrance, the rain 
began falling. She tucked Bird under one arm and strode into the 
park. Bird found a patch of dirt and glared up at Rose for invading 
his privacy by watching him. She looked away. How had she got to 
this point, where a ten-pound dog bossed her around? 

As Rose approached the Barbizon, a figure caught her eye. Jason 
stood under the awning that led to the lobby, looking at his phone. 
She didn’t want him going inside. . 

“Jason!” She called out and crossed the street. 

Jason looked up. “I’ve been trying to reach you.” 

“Sorry, I left my phone in the apartment.” She glanced back at 
the lobby. Patrick saw her and waved. “We've got to go around the 
side. Come this way.” 

“Wait a minute.” Jason stood firm. “I just went inside, and they 
said you don’t live here anymore.” 

“Well, not officially. I dog-sit for another tenant.” 

“Then let’s go in. This rain’s a disaster. And we have to talk 
about what happened today. Tyler said you quit.” 

“T did. Come around this way and I'll tell you all about it.” 

He still didn’t budge. “Why don’t we just go in the front?” 

The answer came to her in a flash. “Dogs aren’t allowed in the 
lobby. Management rules.” 

“Rose!” 

The deep voice was instantly recognizable. Griff and Connie 
were unfolding themselves from a black Town Car. 

“Griff, hi.” 

“What are you doing here?” His eyes darted back and forth be- 
tween her and Jason. 

“This is Jason.” She was unsure what else to do. She nodded at 
Connie, who glared back. 

Griff shook Jason’s hand like the politician he was, firmly and 
with great sincerity. “Nice to meet you.” 
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“I’m going inside.” Connie disappeared, leaving behind the faint 
whiff of Chanel No. 5. 

Jason dug his hands into his pockets. “I'll leave you two for a 
minute.” 

“Don't,” Rose insisted. “Griff, ’m not here to see you; you don’t 
have to get all bent out of shape.” 

“I’m not bent out of shape. Simply surprised. Did you leave 
something behind?” 

Jason looked at Rose, confused. 

“Tm visiting a friend in the building.” 

Relief crossed Griff’s fine features. “Right. The woman on the 
fourth floor. In that case, after you.” He gestured inside. 

“No, you go ahead. I have to speak with Jason.” 

“All right. And maybe we can make an arrangement to talk in a 
week or. two. Would that be possible?” 

An unmistakable heat came from his eyes. Maybe it was the fact 
that Jason was standing close to her, ever so slightly possessive, that 
got his competitive juices flowing. Or maybe he’d actually missed 
her. 

Two weeks ago she would have loved the opportunity to bring 
him back into her life. But not anymore. And her change of heart 
had nothing to do with Jason. Her father’s decline, Stella’s pain- 
fully honest rant, and the ladies’ stories had made her see her life in 
a new light. She would be in charge from now on. As a result, the 
attraction that encircled Griff had dissipated. Just like that. 

“Sorry. I'm too busy.” 

“T see. I guess I’ll see you around. Jason, it was nice meeting you.” 

Jason grunted in return, and when she turned to face him, she 
could see he was pissed. 

“What exactly is going on?” 

“Well, that’s Griff, my ex-boyfriend. And his ex-wife. Follow me 
and I'll explain.” 

The walk to the service entrance and up the stairs seemed end- 
less. Once in the apartment, she dried off Bird with a towel before 
he skittered over to his usual place on the couch. 

“Who lives here?” Jason asked. 
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The time had come to tell the truth. “This is Darby’s apartment. 
Or Esme’s. I can’t wrap my head around who she is anymore. I’ve 
been taking care of her dog.” 

“Whoa. Back up a minute.” He lowered himself onto the couch 
and exchanged glares with Bird. “First of all, why did you quit?” 

She sat cross-legged on the chair. “I don’t want to make stupid 
lists. That’s not why I signed on with Tyler.” 

“I can understand that. But we could have convinced him to do 
the Barbizon piece, at least.” 

“No, he was done with it—and done with me. I’ll pitch the story 
to someone else. The New York Times Magazine, that kind of thing.” 

“And what about all this?” He gestured around the room. “How 
will you explain to your editors that you're living in a source’s apart- 
ment? The Times doesn’t like that type of thing, you know.” 

“I know. It wasn’t planned.” 

“Obviously, there’s something you're not telling me. You're taking 
care of her dog, yet you don’t know much about her and have no 
idea where she went.” 

“Tt all happened at once. Stella Conover was dog-sitting, but she 
had to go to the hospital, so I took over.” 

“Why didn’t you take the dog back to your own apartment?” 

“It was Griff’s apartment. Until we broke up. Griff and his ex- 
wife, who you just had the pleasure of meeting, got back together, 
and she wanted to live there. He gave me only a few days to move 
out, and I was desperate. It’s a temporary solution.” 

“Does Darby know you've been holing up here?” 

She took a deep breath. “Not yet.” 

~ He rubbed his chin. “I hate to ask, but how did you get all of your 
information? The book of spices, the letter, that kind of thing.” 

Without thinking, she glanced at the bookshelf. 

“You went through her belongings?” His eyes widened. “You're 
squatting in a woman’s apartment. If she comes back and finds you, 
she could call the police. You're trespassing. And snooping.” 

“I wish I could explain. But I feel this connection with her.” 

“With an eighty-year-old woman you've only met in passing? 
That makes no sense.” 
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“T know. None of this does.” Her words tumbled out. “But I'll be 
out of here before she returns. ’'m moving into my friend Maddy’s 
apartment. I’ll take Bird with me and leave Darby a note. When 
she calls, I'll explain everything. And she’ll be so grateful that 
I took care of her dog, she'll agree to be interviewed. And if my 
hunch is correct and the woman who calls herself Darby is actually 
Esme in disguise? Can you imagine how huge that would be?” 

He took a deep breath. “What about this scenario: She comes 
home, finds out that you have the dog and considers what you've 
done is a major invasion of privacy and turns you in to the cops.” 

“What's going to happen to me? ’ll get fired? Too late for that.” 

“Never mind getting fired. What about the ethics of what you're 
doing? What if someone did this to you? It’s criminal.” 

“No.” She punched the word. “The story is more than that.” 

“In what way?” 

“It’s about losing the seule you love, being alone in a nig city. 
Ending up lonely and bitter with no one around.” 

“This isn’t a Grimms fairy tale, Rose. Darby, or Esme—whoever 
she is—made her choices. We don’t know what she got involved in. 
But she wasn’t an innocent. Whatever happened up on that terrace 
in 1952 was tragic but not unavoidable. Heroin, drugs, informants. 
They were involved in some serious stuff.” 

Rose stood. “Everything you say makes syigen Jason. But I want 
to find out exactly what happened. I have to.” 

“Why? So you don’t end up the same way? A crazy old lady with 
no friends, living in a dingy rent-stabilized apartment?” 

It was as if the wind had been knocked out of her. “That was 
cruel.” 

He softened. “T get it. With your father being so ill, with every- 
thing you've been going through, I understand why you might 
be inclined to fixate on this wonian. But you shouldn't. It’s not 
healthy. Maybe alert -Esme is off on a beach in Tahiti sip- 
ping rum punches.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Do you think you could be overcompensating for what hap- 
pened to you at the network?” 
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She bristled. “No, of course not. These are two different stories.” 

“Maybe. But hear me out. Before, you were afraid to go forward 
because you didn’t have all the information.” 

“Yes. I waited, but the story got away from me, anyway. Maybe 
if I'd shown some guts, like Gloria, I wouldn’t have been the 
scapegoat. Maybe I should have been more willing to go out on 
a limb.” 

“And so that’s what you're doing here. You're pushing bound- 
aries in order to get the full story. But you may never have it. 
This old lady may never tell you what happened. Maybe the un- 
finished business between Sam and Esme and Darby should stay 
that way.” 

“I don't think so. I want to put the pieces of the puzzle together. 
For Darby's sake. Don’t you want to find out what happened?” 

“I do, but I’m not about to go breaking the law to do it. You're 
too caught up in the story. Step back, take a break. And move out 
of here now. If you don’t, I’m done.” 

“What are you saying?” 

“I'm saying I don’t want anything to do with this. You're digging 
yourself into a huge hole. You need to get on with your own life.” 

If only there was a life to move on to. 


AT SEVEN thirty that evening, while reading out loud from Ste- 
phen Hawking’s latest, Rose looked up to discover her father had 
passed away. One moment he was there, and the next he was gone. 
She was unprepared for the suddenness of the ending. 

All her life she’d been terrified that her father would disappear 
the way her mother had. That feeling had dissipated in her teens, 
but she’d replayed the same game with Griff. Hoping if she said 
the right thing or presented herself properly, he’d never abandon 
her. : 

But they all had, in one way or another. Stella was right. In th 
end she was alone. Not even Jason would bother with her now that 
he’d learned the truth about her craziness. 

She wished she could disappear as well, leave all the pain and 
solitude behind. How she wished she could rewind the video of her 
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life and watch. To see-if she’d smiled at her father, or touched his 
hand, or done anything to show him how much she loved him. 


She held his hand now and cried. 


ARRANGEMENTS were made; kind words were said by the nurses 
and doctors who'd tended to Rose’s father over the past few years. 
The nursing home sent flowers, as did one or two of the students 
he’d stayed in touch with. 

After the service, she packed up her belongings, knowing Darby 
would be back in three days. Maddy had offered to spend the after- 
noon with her, but Rose wanted to say a quiet good-bye to Darby’s 
spirit before she left the Barbizon for good tomorrow morning. 
She’d wait out the next couple of days at Maddy’s apartment and 
hand over Bird without asking any further questions. Just a good 
neighbor helping out in a pinch, that’s all. 

The book of spices went back on the top bookshelf where she’d 
found it. Same with Romeo and Jultet. It was time to let Sam and 
Darby and Esme go, let them be at peace, wherever they were. 

For the first time in her life, she was free from everything. No 
family, no lovers, no job. Maybe she’d travel the world, write free- 
lance pieces from faraway places. No, she was the type to nest. 
What made Rose happiest was sitting in a comfy armchair on a 
rainy day, reading a good book. She was a homebody at heart. 

Her phone rang. It was Jason. 

He spoke quickly. “Look, I was awful to you the other day. I was 
angry about the story and that you quit.” 

Rose sighed. “It was better that the story was killed. We didn’t 
even have Darby-slash-Esme lined up; it was a disaster waiting to 
happen. | handled it terribly, lost my bearings.” 

“Maybe, but there was a lot of pressure on you. I’ve seen journal- 
ists lose their minds plenty of times, believe me.” 

“In war. Not doing a feature on old ladies. Pathetic, really.” 

“You and I both know it was a great story. I’m sorry.” 

“Apology accepted. I know you were only trying to look out for 
me,” she said. 
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“How’s your father?” His voice was tentative, careful. 

“He passed away three days ago. Peacefully.” 

“Tm so sorry. I know what youre going through. I really do.” 

“We hada lovely memorial, with all five of the friends he had 
left. Funny, it made me wonder who would turn up at my funeral.” 
The dog looked up at her and panted. “Bird, maybe.” 

“I miss you.” 

Her heart turned over a couple of times. “I miss you, too.” 

“Listen, I just noticed that Malcolm is playing at Dizzy’s at Lin- 
coln Center tonight. Some kind of tribute to the old stars of bebop. 
I think we should go.” 

The chance of listening to the music live was tempting. “I 
thought we were going to drop the story. I’m moving out first thing 
tomorrow morning, just so you know.” 

“Where are you going?” His voice carried a hint of concern. 

“To my friend Maddy’s. Should be a circus. Two kids, husband, 
me on a couch.” 

“You can stay here if you like, until you figure things out.” 

“It’s nice of you to offer, but I can’t; we barely know each other.” 

“We know each other better than you think. For example, I 
‘know what the spot on your lower back tastes like.” 

She shivered. “However tempting your offer, I have to take some 
time and think things through.” 

“You're not thinking about going back to the Ken doll, are you?” 

“Not a chance.” 

“Good. So let’s go out and hear some music tonight, all right? 
Your dad would want you to try to enjoy life, right?” 

The last thing her father would want was her lying around on the 
couch like a mopey teenager. That much was true. 


“I WONDER how long it’s been since Malcolm performed.” Rose 
turned to Jason as the musicians walked onto the stage to the 
sounds of whistles and clapping. 

“That’s a good question. You can ask him afterward.” 

The quintet was a little creaky in the joints, from the look of it, 
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and for a moment Rose worried that Malcolm wouldn't be able to 
get himself behind the drum set without tripping. Once they were 
all safely in place, they launched into “52nd Street Theme.” 

She was glad she’d come. Instead of the typical dark jazz club, 
Dizzy’s was located on the fifth floor of a massive skyscraper over- 
looking Central Park. The room was all strange angles and curves, 
with huge windows that soared behind the musicians. The dusky 
sky acted as the backdrop, changing slowly throughout the set from 


-azure to navy. And the crowd was an eclectic bunch, ranging from 


large tables of Asian tourists to serious jazz aficionados who punc- 
tuated the solos with determined approval. 

The musicians played off each other, laughing out loud at times. 
The sax player riffed on a theme that the pianist then took up, and 
Malcolm all the while kept up a fast beat. His face was ecstatic 
with joy, and Rose’s eyes filled just watching him. 

As the musicians took their bows, she reached out and touched 
Jason’s arm. “This is amazing. Thank you.” 

“Tm glad you came.” 

“T am, too.” 

The crowd began to filter out, but Rose and Jason ordered an- 
other round. They waited until the musicians reappeared, mingling 
with those who'd stayed. The stragglers all knew one another, and 
there was much handshaking. 

“There’s Malcolm.” He was walking toward an older man seated 
at a table in the back corner. 

Jason and Rose weaved their way over. Jason spoke first. “I hate 
to interrupt, Mr. Buckley, but we wanted to say hello.” 

Malcolm’s eyes registered confusion. . 

“We spoke at your apartment a couple of weeks ago about the 
story for WordMerge,” offered Rose. 

Malcolm nodded but didn’t say anything. 

She continued on. “Anyway, the story’s been killed, unfortu- 
nately, but we wanted to thank you for your time. We heard you 
were performing and had to come. You were terrific.” 

“Well, I appreciate that.” 

The other man slammed his hand down on the table, and they 
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all jumped. “What story? You need all the publicity you can get, 
old man.” 

Rose explained. “It wasn’t about music, really. More about some- 
thing that happened back in 1952 at the Barbizon Hotel.” 

The other man stared at her with cloudy eyes. “The Barbizon?” 

Malcolm touched his arm. “Now don’t get all excited.” He turned 
to Jason and Rose. “I'd like you to meet my brother, Sam.” 

Rose stared, trying to match the man’s lined face and thinning 
gray hair with the image she had in her head of Sam as a young 
man. He was thinner than his brother. The purple dress shirt he 
wore was crisp and pressed but one size too large. His strong fea- 
tures hadn't been softened by age, his chin charmingly dimpled. 

“You're Sam. And youre in town,” Rose managed to stammer. 

“T am indeed, on both counts.” 

“We've been looking for you,” said Jason. “It’s a pleasure to meet 
you.” 

“We thought you were unreachable,” added Rose. 

“Now, who told you that?” 

Malcolm crossed his arms. “His stepdaughter, Jessica, had been 
taking care of him out in San Francisco. Last year she got trans- 
ferred to New York and brought him along. My brother’s been 
through a lot. I didn’t think he’d be interested in your questions.” 

“What questions? For God’s sake, I can still hear what you say, 
little brother. I've got glaucoma; I’m not deaf.” Sam picked up the 
cane resting against his chair and banged it on the floor a couple of 
times. “My sight’s not what it used to be, but I can smack you with 
this cane easy. I’m going back to California if you think I’m such a 
fragile flower.” 

“Fine. Talk, then. Pll leave the three of you to it.” Malcolm got 
up and was immediately surrounded by well-wishers. 

Sam smiled. “My brother is protective of me. What’s this story 
about, exactly?” ; 

Rose filled him in on meeting her mysterious neighbor and the 
interviews with the women of the fourth floor. “But the woman 
disappeared before I could interview her.” 


“Who?” . 
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Rose got the impression he was testing her. “Esme, who we think 
assumed Darby McLaughlin’s identity after the fall on the roof.” 

He stiffened. “And how do you know about that?” 

“We saw the letter you wrote to her; she saved your reply.” 

“She showed it to you?” 

Jason stepped in. “We've also seen the book of spices. It’s phe- 
nomenal, and we were wondering what you anaes doing out 
West—if you were able to put your recipes to use.” 

“The book of spices. I can’t believe it’s still around.” He scratched 
his jaw. “I showed up at my brother’s on the run and tried to forget 
about that damn book. Got a job in a Vietnamese restaurant and 
eventually married the owner’s daughter, a widow. Not a bad life, 
until she passed away and my eyes started to go. But Jessica takes 
good care of me.” 

“We found the book intriguing, to say the least.” 

“Well, thanks. It’s funny to think Esme’s saved it all these years. 
I figured she’d tossed it in the trash.” 

“Maybe you can meet her and she’ll give it back to you. It is 
yours, after all.” 

He cleared his throat. “I don’t want to stir up trouble. I have 
nothing to say to her.” A fleeting look of pain crossed his face. 

Rose threw a warning glance to Jason. “We don’t want to upset 
you, Mr. Buckley. But we know about Mr. Kalai and the drug ring. 
We were hoping you could fill us in on some of the details.” 

“You want to know what happened that day?” 

“Well, we'd love to get your perspective. To try to put the pieces 
together.” 

Malcolm returned to the table. “We've got to go, Sam.” 

Rose pressed her card into Sam’s hand. “My cell number is on 
there. Feel free to call anytime you want to talk.” 

“Yl think about it.” He reached for his cane and stood. “It was a 
pleasure meeting you both.” 

The two men shuffled out of the club. 

Rose and Jason took the elevator down to the ground level 
and walked out into the night. She grabbed him by the arm and 
pointed. Malcolm and Sam stood by the line of taxis, arguing. 
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Sam spoke rapidly, but he was too far away to be understood. 

“He wants to talk to us. We should go to him.” 

Jason sighed. “No. Let them work it out; we don’t need to cause 
any more problems than we already have.” 

She couldn't resist. She ran over and touched his arm. “Sam, let’s 
go get a drink. There’s a pub across the street. Please.” 

Malcolm leaned into Sam. “I’m telling you, you've got to watch 
what you say.” 

“Please, Sam. One drink.” 

“One drink,” he agreed. “Maybe it’s time to let go of some ghosts.” 

Malcolm pulled Rose aside as they crossed the street. “Take it 
easy on him. That’s all I ask. He was a mess when he turned up 
in San Francisco all those years ago. It took him a long time to 
recover.” | 

Rose nodded. “I understand, believe me. We won't push him.” 

They sat at a table in the back of the bar, where Frank Sinatra 
crooned gently over the sound system. 

Sam sat next to Malcolm and began to speak, staring out over 
their shoulders and into the past. 


“Darsy and I had fallen for each other by then,” said Sam. “Or 
at least I had fallen for her. She was a combination of smart and 
innocent, not like most of the girls who hung around at the club.” 

“I heard a recording of Darby and Esme,” said Rose. “Darby did 
the harmonies, but it was gorgeous.” 

“Darby’s voice was pure as snow. When she sang, it wasn’t about 
showmanship or glitter but about the song and the words.” 

“What was Esme like?” asked Rose. 

“That girl was ambitious. Always had been. I knew she was work- 
ing for Kalai—a lot of people were. It was how the system worked. 
But the minute she got paid to squeal, she was asking for trouble.” 

“What happened the last day you saw Darby?” asked Jason. 

“My father showed me the article in the paper, where Esme rat- 
ted out the musicians and Kalai. Kalai was furious, of course, and 
word on the street was that he was after me and Esme both. He 
and his sons figured I was a snitch, too.” 
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“But you weren't.” 

“Didn't matter. I convinced Darby to leave with me; we were go- 
ing to go to California together. By then she’d been kicked out of 
school. I went downtown to pack, and as I was pulling my stuff 
together, I heard Kalai’s guys come into the club downstairs. I was 
trapped. So I wrote a message in the spice book and tossed it out 
the window to one of the busboys, told him to bring it to the Bar- 
bizon for Darby.” A muscle in his jaw twitched. “I was taken to 
Kalai, where they beat the hell out of me and held me for several. 
days.” 

Rose shook her head. “I’m so sorry.” 

“T was locked in a room in the back of the spice shop. That's what 
kept me going hour to hour, trying to take my mind off the pain by 
figuring out what spices I could identify by smell.” 

She couldn’t imagine the terror. “Your father must’ve known 
where you were. Couldn't he tell the cops?” 

“Kalai controlled the neighborhood, and he controlled my father. - 
When it came to a choice between the club or his son, my father 
chose the club. But Kalai loved me better than that in his own way. 
He wanted his men to punish me, but he didn’t want them to actu- 
ally kill me. Once he figured I had learned my lesson, he released 
me to my father with a warning to leave town. That same evening, 
my father took me to the bus depot and sent me across the country 
to my brother. 

“After a few months I pulled myself together. I sent Darby a let- 
ter, explaining what had happened to me, and asked her to join me. 
Esme wrote back and told me that Darby had died, that she was 
living at the hotel now and I should move on.” 

“Did she tell you what happened, about the accident?” 

He didn’t respond to the question. “What do you know?” 

Rose had to be careful; he’d been through enough. “We think 
there was a skirmish up on the terrace. We don’t know exactly what 
happened, but we think Esme got slashed badly on the face and 
Darby fell to her death. From that letter, along with some other 
pieces of evidence, we assume Esme took on Darby’s identity.” 


“That way, she’d avoid Kalai looking for her.” 
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Rose nodded. — 

“They were the same size, had similar builds,” recalled Sam. 
“Strange, to think she could get away with it for so many years.” 

“The letter you received must’ve given you quite a shock.” 

“It did. I had imagined her going to the club and my father tell- 
ing her I’d gone away, not giving her any details. The thought 
made me sick. So I was thrilled when I got a letter with the Bar- 
bizon Hotel on the return address. I was sure this would be a new 
beginning for us. The news of Darby’s death hit me hard. I never 
forgot her or what we might have done together.” He sipped his 
drink. “Esme said never to contact her again; that much was easy.” 

“Do you think Darby slashed Esme with a knife?” 

Sam shook his head. “She wasn’t like that. Only if she was being 
attacked. Otherwise, it doesn’t make sense to me.” 

So many unanswered questions. 

“Well, I’m glad we were able to talk,” said Rose. 

Sam held Rose’s hand in his. “It was all so long ago, but I still 
dream of Darby. Just last night I dreamed that she was singing at 
the club, and it was as if she was only singing to me. That’s what it 
was like, watching her. Like you were the only man in the world.” 


Chapter 1:2 


New York City, 2016 
ROSE ASKED JASON TO HELP HER move her things to Maddy’s after 
their talk with Sam; she didn’t want to wait until morning. 
They climbed the back stairs for the last time, and she opened 
the door to the fourth-floor hallway. “Thanks for helping me out.” 
“Of course.” 
She put the key into the lock and opened the door. 
The figure of a woman stood less than two feet away. 
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Rose jumped backward and let out a screech. 

Esme. 

Her figure was cast into silhouette by a bright light behind her. 
When she spoke, her scratchy voice echoed in the small hallway. 
“Well, well, well. Looks like Goldilocks has returned.” 

Rose’s mouth went dry. “You're back.” 

“Indeed, I am.” She studied Rose and Jason through a brown hat 
and veil. She stepped aside and waved them in. 

Rose led the way, hoping at the very least that Bird would jump 
into her arms, happy to see her. But he remained on the couch as if 
he were curious to see how this all played out. 

Her suitcases were stacked beside the coffee table, the throw 
she’d used as a blanket these past few weeks neatly folded on top of 
the pillow she’d borrowed from the bedroom. 

“So tell me.” Esme crossed her arms. “Why are your belongings 
in my apartment?” 

“You see, Miss Conover—” 

Esme cut her off before she could go on. “Yes, Stella tells me you 
walked Bird while I was away. And I thank you for that. But you 
don’t need suitcases to walk a dog.” 

“You remember I lived right above you? Well, I had to leave my 
apartment.” 

“And why was that my problem?” 

“I had to move out, but I didn’t want to leave Bird. No one False 
on the floor offered to take him in.” 

“Bunch of hermit crabs. Not surprised at that.” 

Encouraged, Rose carried on. “So I decided to stay here until you 
returned. Miss Conover said you wouldn't be back until Monday.” 

“Were you planning to make an escape before I came home?” - 

“To be honest, yes. I felt horrible doing this, but it was an emer- 
gency, because Miss Conover had to go to the hospital.” 

“T ought to call the police on you. I know exactly what you were 
up to. You wanted to find out more about what happened to me, so 
you made yourself right at home and went through my things.” Her 
voice rose. “This is a complete invasion of privacy.” 

Jason stepped forward. “Rose’s father just passed away. She lost 
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her job, her father died, and taking care of Bird became very im- 
portant to her. She was out of line, that’s true, but she didn’t mean 
to do you any harm.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Sorry, Esme, this is Jason Wolf. He’s a journalist as well.” 

“Jason Wolf. Quite the name.” She looked him up and down be- 
fore turning back to Rose. “Why did you call me Esme?” 

Considering there was no way this woman would ever grant 
them an interview, the truth might as well come out. 

Rose pointed to the bookcase. “One night I took out your copy 
of Romeo and Juliet. It caught my eye; the binding was so old. It’s a 
gorgeous edition.” She paused. “And a letter dropped out.” 

“And you read it, of course.” 

The awfulness of what Rose had done hit home. “I apologize. I 
wasn't thinking straight. I never should have come in here at all.” 

“You got that right.” 

“Esme, I know what happened at the club—about the drugs and 
Sam—and I wanted to know more. I couldn’t help myself. Maybe 
it’s because I’m a journalist. But it’s also because I’m a woman in a 
tough spot, not totally unlike the one you and Darby were in. No 
one’s here to blame anyone.” 

“How dare you talk to me of blame?” Anger emanated from her. 

She was blowing it. “Please, for Sam’s sake. He should know the 
truth as well.” Rose was taking a risk. Either Esme would rise to 
the bait, or she’d close them off forever. 

Esme opened her lips. All of her bluster faded away. “Sam?” 

“He’s in town. We saw him a few hours ago. I’m sorry if that’s a 
shock.” 

“A shock. Yes, you could say that.” 

“Can I get you some water?” 

“Yes, please.” Esme lowered herself into the armchair. Rose 
grabbed a glass of water from the kitchen, and by the time she’d 
returned, Jason had draped the throw over Esme’s shoulders. Her 
fierceness was gone, replaced by an overwhelming melancholy. 

Rose knelt at her feet. “What can I do to make this up to you?” 

“Put on my record.” 
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She knew the one Esme was referring to. She walked over to the 
record player, turned it on, and carefully placed the needle. The 
familiar recording of the two women’s voices began, Esme and 
Darby, singing, followed by the tiny giggle at the very end. 

Rose couldn't help but smile. “I heard you playing this the day 
we met in the elevator. It’s beautiful.” 

“I’m so pleased you think so. And now it is time for you to get the 
hell out of my apartment.” Esme’s mouth was set in a firm line. 

“Okay, we'll go. I’m sorry. I only started asking questions because 
I was worried about you. Being all alone—I get that. I’m alone now. 
No family, no job. I have to start again from the ground up. I'll be 
the first to admit my behavior here was suspect. But it’s because I 
need to know how to do this. How to start again.” 

“Don’t compare our situations.” Esme pointed a long, crooked 


finger at Rose and slowly rose to her feet. “Maybe I could have had 


- a different life; we'll never know. Once I was scarred, it was over. 


I was only a shell after that, working in the back room of a button 
company, staying away from people who felt sorry for me or wanted 
to find out the lurid details.” She paused. “That’s what you want, 
isn't it? Do you want to see it for yourself? Me as a freak?” 

“Not at all,” protested Rose. 

The woman gave out a low moan. “You deal of blame. And 
you're right. I deserve everything that’s happened to me. I de- 
stroyed lives. Including my own.” . 

“Don't say that.” 

Rose’s own despair was nothing compared to the years of tor- 
ment her neighbor had been through. She looked at Jason in a 
panic, and he held up his hands. “We're very sorry. We're going 
now.” 

“Don’t move a step. You want to see the damage?” 

Without ceremony Esme pulled off the hat and veil and tossed 
them on the floor. What first struck Rose was the elegant line of 
her neck and head, like a ballet dancer’s. But the slashes from the 
knife had brutally disfigured her face. A thick white gash cut across 
her forehead, and another crossed from the corner of her forehead 
down across the bridge of her nose and below the eye. The skin 
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around her nose was pulled taut, and one eye drooped. The blade 
had barely missed her greenish gray eyes, which stared at Rose with 
bitterness. 

Rose kept her gaze steady. “What happened to you was awful. 
You've suffered, and we think we understand what happened. 
Would it help to talk to us? We won't publish anything.” 

On the couch, Bird whimpered. 

Esme sat back down in her chair. “Sit. I need a moment to 
think.” 

They did as she commanded, side by side on the couch. 

Rose held her breath. 

“You are obviously in distress, Ms. Lewin, and I was once like 
you.” Esme lifted her head. “I’m going to tell you what you want to 
know. But only because I don’t know which of us needs this confes- 
sion more.” She took a deep breath. “You. Or me.” 


New York City, Halloween 1952 

Darsy’s room was dark and quiet, a contrast to the hallway where 
girls in an assortment of costumes roamed, screeching with excite- 
ment as they readied for the evening’s delights. A light rain had be- 
gun to fall, tapping against the window. Darby was already packed, 
and in little more than an hour she would gather her things and 
go. She’d meet Sam at the station, and they would begin a new life 
together, someplace far away. 

But first she had to try to find Esme. She remembered when 
they'd met. Esme had rolled her eyes and made faces as the elevator 
crawled upward, while Mrs. Eustis ticked off the rules of the hotel. 
Darby had been terrified that day, and Esme offered a lifeline with 
no expectation of kindness or reward. Only a coward would aban- 
don a girl like that when the tables were turned. 

As she made to leave the room to search for her friend, the door 
opened and Esme flew in. 

Darby almost fell into the bureau, shaking with surprise. And 
relief. “Esme.” 

Esme ran into her arms, and they held each other for a moment. 
“Are you ready to hit the big time?” 
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“What?” Darby pulled back. 

Esme’s skin was shiny with sweat, her eyes wide. “I stopped by 
earlier but couldn’t find you. Where have you been?” 

“Talking with Sam. About you.” 

She studied Darby’s face. “I see you've heard the news. The 
police screwed me. Royally.” 

“Sam showed me the article.” She pulled Esme down to sit on 
the bed. “Why would you work for Kalai in the first place?” 

“I had to; it was part of my job at the club. Buckley knew it; 
everyone knew it. Why do you think the Flatted Fifth was so 
popular? Because it was an easy place to score. And I needed cash 
in order to get all decked out and make a scene..Glamour ain't 
cheap.” _ 

“Why did you go to the police?” 

Esme flinched. “For you, of course. I figured we'd use the money 
to get an apartment. Then they screwed me. Quigley swore word 
wouldn’t get out, but it got leaked to the papers.” . 

“You named the musicians. You didn’t think the police would go 
after them?” 

“Everyone knows jazz musicians do drugs. And now I have 
enough dinero that we can hang loose until our careers take off.” 

Darby’s heart ached for her friend. There was no way Esme could 
ever show herself again in New York. “You ruined people’s lives.” 

The bravado fell from Esme’s face. “Well, I’m sorry for that part. 
But I got screwed, too. Mrs. Eustis just fired me.” 

“You're in terrible danger. So is Sam.” 

“I wonder who you're more worried about.” 

“Don't be ridiculous. I’m terrified for the both of you.” 

“We'll be fine.” She glanced over at the suitcase. “And I’m glad 
youre packed up. I have a cousin with an apartment where we can 
crash until the coast is clear.” 

Leave it to Esme to have a backup plan. But it was too late. “I 
went to your acting school, and they said you'd never enrolled.” 

Esme walked to the window. “Those idiots wouldn't recognize 


talent if you gave them a roomful of movie stars.” 


Darby had taken Esme’s ambition for something solid and posi- 
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tive. A girl who could rise up against all odds with her confidence. 
When in fact she was willing to hurt other people, betray her own 
friends in order to get her way. The signs had been there all along, 
the nagging feeling that Esme wasn't telling the truth. 

Yet no matter how awful Esme had behaved, her actions weren’t 
born of malice. She’d fought tooth and nail, never faltering when 
insulted by the acting school or abused by stuck-up hotel guests. 
Esme had stood firmly by Darby’s side since day one. She’d been a 
good friend, and now she was in trouble. 

Darby walked over and put a hand on her shoulder. “Sam’s asked 
me to go away with him.” 

Esme spun around. “You can’t. I need you, Darby. We make a 
good team. I’m sorry for what I did, but you understand why, don’t 
you? We have to stick together.” 

“Keep your voice down.” 

“I love you so much.” Her voice cracked. “I can take care of you. 
Better than Sam. When we needed extra cash, I came up with it.” 

“I was in a bind. But that wasn’t right, what you did.” 

“Tt was all for you.” 

Darby needed to find somewhere quiet to calm her down and 
make her understand. If she caused a scene and Mrs. Eustis was 
called, they'd both be in serious trouble and Darby might miss her 
meeting with Sam. “Come with me.” 

She headed up the back stairs to the sky terrace. Esme followed. 
A cool wind blew, and the stone floor was slick with puddles. 

Esme lit a cigarette and sat on the edge of the wall, kicking her 
feet against the balusters. “We're a team, you and me. It’s not fair 
for you to run off with Sam after everything I’ve done for you.” 

“T appreciate what you've done. But now you've put Sam in dan- 
ger. He has to leave the club, leave his family.” 

“Don’t throw it all away for a man.” Esme’s lip curled. “We can 
sing together.” 

“T’m not interested in a singing career. That was your dream.” 

Esme tossed her cigarette over the side of the building and stood. 
“You're making a big mistake. You'll end up like your mother, de- 
pendent on some guy you barely even know.” 
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The words stung. Darby remained silent. 

Esme pulled the small knife from the pocket of her dress and 
walked over, holding it out in the palm of her hand. “Look here. I 
can protect you. Sam can’t. He went to war and became a cook, too 
much of a coward to join the fight.” 

“Don't be silly. Put the knife away.” 

“T will if you hear me out first, okay?” 

“Fine.” 

“We hide out at my cousin’s for a couple of weeks until Kalai 
gets tossed into jail. [ll help you with your stage fright, with every- 
thing. And before you know it, we'll be famous and living in the 
Ritz. Or at least a cool place in Greenwich Village.” 

Darby spoke in the most soothing tone she could manage. “It 
sounds lovely, but it’s not safe. Sam says Kalai’s sons will keep the 
heroin ring going even if Kalai gets put away.” 

“What does Sam know? I know the streets better than him.” 

“And on top of that, it’s not what I want for myself. I have to 
make my own decisions now.” 

Esme reached out and touched Darby’s cheek. “We're a pair, re- 
member? You can’t leave me all alone.” 

The misery in her voice pierced Darby. “Why don’t you come 
with me and Sam to California? We’ll explore a brand-new city.” 

“But all my singing contacts are here. I have auditions lined up.” 

“You've destroyed those contacts by talking to Quigley.” 

“T tell you, it’s only temporary. And now I’ve got money. Gobs of 
it. You won't have to worry about a thing.” 

There was no talking to the girl. She couldn’t see the big picture, 
was lost in a haze of self-delusion and dreams. 

“I'm not willing to risk my life.” Darby’s heart fren in her 
chest. “I’m leaving with Sam. I’m sorry, Esme.” 

She turned to go, but Esme grabbed her arm. Darby lost her 
footing on the wet terrace and fell into a shallow puddle. 

Esme loomed over Darby, her eyes blazing. “No. We're not done 
talking yet.” She held out a hand to help her stand up, but Darby 
smacked it away. 
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“Don't be ridiculous. And don’t try to stop me.” The words trem- 
bled on Darby’s tongue. 

Esme took one step back, pleading. “Let’s leave together, head to 
Hector’s for a malt. I have to explain it to you better, that’s all, and 
then you'll understand.” . 

Darby rose to her feet. “I’m meeting Sam at Grand Central. 
You're welcome to come with me, but I’m not staying in the city.” 

“You can’t leave me!” Esme lunged for her, forgetting about the 
knife, which sliced into Darby’s arm. Blood oozed from the wound, 
and she cried out in pain. 

Esme froze for a moment, in shock at what she’d done, and fi- 
nally crumpled, tears pouring down her face. 

Darby stepped forward and held Esme’s face between her palms. 
“You need to get to safety. Hide out at your cousin’s. I’ll write to 
you once Sam and J are situated, and you can follow us.” 

But instead of agreeing, Esme shook her head. “No.” 

Time was running out. Darby had to get off the terrace fast. 
Esme’s obstinacy had turned into madness. 

“Tm sorry, Esme. Sam will be waiting for me.” Darby turned to 
go, but Esme came at her from behind, knocking the wind out of 
her. Darby drove her elbow into Esme’s side. Esme staggered back 
against the balustrade, her features contorted with rage. 

“Darby?” 

Darby whirled around to see Stella stepping out onto the terrace, 
cigarette in hand. She wore a black cat costume. Behind her stood a 
pirate, who lifted up his eye patch to get a better look. 

Stella stopped for a moment, frozen. “What’s going on?” 

Darby opened her mouth to warn her, but Esme’s arm was 
around Darby’s neck before she could speak. Stella stayed near the 
door, lips in a wide O, her eyes green and huge. 

“Esme, that’s enough.” Darby’s bellow, which came from a deep, 
dark place inside her, caught them both off guard. She whirled 
around, facing Esme. 

At first Darby thought Esme had hit her in the nose and eae 
it, that her nose was bleeding. Pain seared her forehead and cheek. 
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Blinded by the gushing wound, Darby lashed out, flying at her 
friend, unaware how close they were to the edge. 

For a moment Esme was suspended, hands waving in the air, 
clutching at nothing. 

Then she was gone. 


New York City, 2016 

Rose and Jason sat quietly for a few moments once Darby finished 
speaking. Darby, not Esme. Relief flooded through Rose with the 
knowledge that Darby was the one who had survived. 

Darby’s face was white. “I'll never forget the look she gave me as 
she fell backward. Shock, surprise. I didn’t realize we were so close 
to the edge. I didn’t mean to push her so hard.” 

“You were only trying to protect yourself.” Rose’s words were in- 
adequate, but she had to say something. 

Darby took a handkerchief from her sleeve and dabbed at her 
nose. “No. She was my dearest friend. And I killed her.” 

“Why did you tell Sam you had died instead?” 

“When I got back from the hospital, the book of spices was wait- 
ing for me. All that time, I figured Sam had shown up at Grand 
Central and left without me, wondering where I was. But when 
I read what he’d written inside, I knew he was in trouble. I didn’t 
want him coming back to the city to find me. Kalai’s men were all 
over. He would have been in terrible danger. And I couldn't imag- 
ine going out to San Francisco and telling him what I had done. I 
was mortified at the thought of him seeing me like this. So I told 
him I had died. I offered to send the book of spices back. I knew. 
how much it meant to him, but he didn’t want it.” 

“And you kept it all these years.” 

“T did. As a reminder of my shame. You see, Esme had loved me. - 
She was a woman who struggled to rise above her station in life 
in spite of terrible prejudice. Not that she was perfect. She made 
a rash decision, not thinking of how it could affect all her friends. 
But every night, when I close my eyes, I see her tipping over the 
side of the railing, reaching out for my hand as she falls.” Darby let 
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out a sharp breath. “I couldn’t face Sam. I wasn’t brave enough to 
try again.” 

“But it was an accident; she attacked you first.” 

“Intentions are worthless to me. I pushed her, and she fell to her 
death. After, Mrs. Eustis at the Barbizon took pity on me and let 
me stay on, and the Gibbs school arranged for the job at the button 
store. Pity for my terrible wound. There I could work behind the 
scenes and stay out of view. My life was structured, orderly. I paid 
my rent on time each month. The world around me transformed, 
but I refused to. I couldn't.” . 

Jason spoke quietly. “You never heard from your family again?” 

“No. I wrote my mother, but she didn’t write back. I made a quiet 
life for myself, working, coming home. It’s more in my personality 
to do the same thing day after day. Like Bird here.” 

“He does like a structured regimen,” said Rose. 

“Thank you for watching over him while I was away.” 

“I’m sorry I invaded your apartment. That was terrible of me.” 

Darby let out a sigh. “It’s the building. I can understand the deep 
pull of the place. You can shelter here when the city feels too over- 
whelming to bear. Sometimes I wonder if it’s a living, breathing 
animal instead of a pile of stone and cement.” 

The thought was strangely comforting. Rose spoke up. “Can I 
ask where you've been the past few weeks?” 

Darby gave a mischievous smile. “Oui. Montreal.” 

“Montreal?” Jason blinked. 

“Yes.” Darby pointed to the black-and-white photo on the book- 
shelf. “The girl I consider my grandniece was performing at the 
festival they hold there each year. Her international debut.” 

Rose stood and took the photo down. “The one who calls you 
Tia. 1 thought this was a photo of Esme.” 

“No, no. Alba loves the old black-and-white studio portraits 
from the fifties; she insisted on this for her professional photo.” 
She wiggled her fingers at Rose, who handed her the photo. Darby 
stared at it, smiling. “Looks just like Esme,” she said. “We're not 
related, but she calls me Auntie, anyway. Alba is the granddaughter 
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of Esme’s sister. She’d invited me to hear her sing in Canada. So 
I flew up, and she took great care of me. I had the best seats, was 
brought backstage, went out for drinks with the band. Treated like 
royalty.” | 

“So you'd stayed in touch with Esme’s family all these years?” 

“About twenty years ago I had sunk pretty low. It was during 
October, a time of year I’ve always found difficult. Although I had 
always visited Esme’s grave a few times a year, that year I went on 
the anniversary of her death.” 

“On Halloween?” 

“Yes. ’'d hoped to have a quiet moment to say I was sorry, but ~ 
there was a group of women there. Esme’s family. They were 
pleased to meet someone who'd known her then.” 

“Did they know who you were?” 

She shook her head. “The hotel told them that Esme jumped of 
her own accord. This little girl was there, at the graveyard, dressed 
as a fairy in her Halloween costume. She played by herself off to 
the side, singing in perfect pitch, and I found her delightful. Over 
the years, the family was kind to me, invited me over for dinners 
every so often. And as Alba grew up, I offered to pay for her sing- 
ing lessons, head shots, whatever she needed.” 

“She’s beautiful.” 

“Inside and out. When I was in Montreal with her, I told her the 
truth about who I was and what I’d done. Alba didn’t care. She said 
it explained why I’d taken her under my wing and nurtured her. 
That it was my way of making it up to Esme.” 

“Esme would have been so proud of her,” offered Rose. 

“True. Esme made some terrible decisions, but she should have 
had a singing career, an acting career. If she’d lived, I have no 
doubt she would have made something of herself.” 

Rose stood. “Thank you for telling us all this. The story’s been 
killed, so we won't be writing about you or Esme.” 

“Killed?” 

Rose cringed at her poor choice of words. “The company I 
worked for doesn’t want long stories anymore.” | | 


“And this would be a doozy, huh?” 
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“Tt certainly would.” She paused. “You should see Sam again.” 

Darby stood as well. “How could I, after all this time? We're 
both doddering fools; nothing good can come of it.” 

“You're both in the same city after decades of being apart,” urged 
Rose. “Please don’t pass up the opportunity.” 

“I couldn’t let him see me like this. Better for him to remem- 
ber the girl I was.” Darby’s fingertips went to her scar. Then she 
shrugged. “Although I bet he’s no spring chicken anymore, either.” 

“He’s a good-looking guy for eightysomething.” 

Darby let out an unexpected giggle. For a moment it was as if she 
were a teenage girl again. “I bet.” 

“Think about it.” Jason’s voice was calm, soothing. 

“When I think about all the things we could have done together.” 
Tears filled Darby’s eyes. “I shouldn’t have sent that letter.” 

“You can tell him yourself.” Rose moved closer and took her 
hand. “You should tell him yourself.” 


“YOU seem more nervous than Darby,” whispered Jason to Rose 
as they guided Darby into the restaurant. 

Rose made a face, but she had to agree. They were dining with 
Sam and Malcolm at Neo, Chef Steven’s restaurant. 

Darby wore a mint-green satin vintage dress that curved around 
her skinny frame. A small matching hat was angled on her head, 
the requisite veil underneath. Jason gave Rose’s hand a squeeze as 
the hostess brought them to where Malcolm and Sam sat, looking 
dapper in suits and ties. Both gentlemen rose to their feet. 

Darby walked over to Sam and took his hand. “My dear Sam.” 

Sam’s eyes watered, and his chin quivered. “You're here.” 

“T’'ve always been here.” She lowered her voice so it was barely 
audible. “I’m sorry. I’m so sorry.” 

Sam nodded slowly. “When I think of what you went through, 
my heart breaks.” 

“I thought I was protecting you. But I was protecting myself.” She 
gestured toward the veil. “And I didn’t want you to see me like this.” 

“T have to be perfectly honest with you. With my glaucoma, you 
look like a 1950s pinup.” 
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Their laughter broke the ice, and after Darby filled Sam in on 
what had occurred after their parting at the hotel in 1952, Sam 
told his story. He kept the details vague, but his voice broke in the 
telling, and Darby reached out and put her hand on his arm, where 
it remained until the waiter came out with the first course. 

“T asked the chef to prepare something special for us,” explained 


Jason. “Please, dig in.” 


Before them was grilled octopus on a bed of arugula. 

Rose observed Sam’s face as he took a bite. His eyes grew wide, 
and he quickly swallowed. “This is one of mine!” 

Darby laughed. “Jason and I gave a few of your blends to the chef 
in honor of our dinner tonight. I hope you approve. This one is 
flavored with sea salt and fennel, with a hint of citrus.” 

“I knew I was onto something, but in the hands of a master, these 
rise to a completely different level,” Sam said. “Exquisite.” 

The appetizer was followed by a spice-encrusted sea bass and 
finished off with ice cream that tasted of lavender and honey. 

As they finished their coffees, flavored with cardamom, Rose 
looked around the table. Darby and Sam were in a deep, private 
conversation, while Jason and Malcolm were chatting about a 
bebop festival being held next month. 

“Rose, do you have the book?” asked Darby. 

“Of course.” She reached into her bag and pulled out the book of 
spices and placed it in front of Sam. 

“T thought this should go back to its rightful owner,” said Darby. 

Sam opened it and gave it a sniff. “I can still smell Kalai’s shop 
after all these years. Thank you. I have one request.” 

“Of course.” 

“Td like you to read it out loud to me. Over coffee one day, 
perhaps.” ; : 

“It would be my pleasure.” Darby patted his hand. “And now it’s 
my turn to surprise all of you. Follow me.” 

To Rose’s shock Darby led them down the side streets of SoHo 
to an intimate jazz club. They trod down a set of stairs so narrow 
and steep that Jason insisted he walk first so Darby had someone 
in front of her as a guide. Sam trotted down with a renewed vigor. 
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As soon as they’d ordered drinks, the lights dimmed and a young 
woman stepped into the spotlight, accompanied only by a bassist. 
She began singing a plaintive, deceptively simple version of Monk’s 
“Ask Me Now,” one that conveyed layers of pain and the sorrow 
behind the lyrics. 

Rose listened closely, mesmerized. Not just by the voice but by 
the girl. Esme’s grandniece, Alba. She wore a simple coral-colored 
sheath dress with matching lipstick, and her dark hair fell in waves 
over her shoulders. As she sang, her luminous skin caught the light, 
as if she were glowing from within. She was magnificent. 

No matter how she had suffered, Darby hadn’t retreated from 
life, after all. In fact, she’d embraced it. Quietly, carefully, but with 
dignity and love. Rose silently vowed that she wouldn’t retreat, 
either. 

Jason took her hand and squeezed it. She smiled and nestled next 
to him, imagining the ghost of Esme hovering around the dark- 
ened room, soaking in every note and breath. 


Epilogue 


AFTER ONLY A COUPLE OF WEEKS OF SEARCHING, Rose had scooped 
up a one-bedroom apartment on the Lower East Side, right around 
the block from where the Flatted Fifth used to be. And when the 
tiny retail shop on the ground floor came up for rent, Sam and his 
stepdaughter, Jessica, opened up Sam’s Spice Shop. News of their 
magic powders spread among the chefs of Manhattan, and a fea- 
ture story in the New York Times stoked demand. 

Rose spent her days working on a book about the women of Bar- 
bizon’s fourth floor, for which she’d received a healthy advance. A 
few evenings a week she would meet up with Jason to hear about 
the progress on his documentary on the history of the city’s heroin 
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trade, and after, he’d often stay over in her spice-infused bedroom. 
The arrangement worked perfectly. 

Every weekend, Rose would visit Sam and Darby in their apart- 
ment at the Barbizon, followed by a walk with Bird in the park, 
where the regal woman with the hat and the man holding a cane 
drew looks from passersby for their obvious devotion to each other. 

The Dollhouse, once the stalwart host to thousands of girls, 
was now dwarfed by skyscrapers that were taller and shinier. The 
guest rooms were gone, and so were the young ladies who had once 
dreamed and plotted beneath the building’s Moorish arches. But 
every time Rose approached the building, she would stop and look 
up and think of them all, forgetting—for a few quiet moments— 
the steady stream of pedestrians who curled on the sidewalk around 


her. 
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“An utterly charming, engaging tale that 


canmakevyou laugh, gasp, and sigh allion one page.” 
New York Tgnes bestselling author Laugie’Notarog 


: 


3 


Chapter 1 


ADELAIDE ANDREWS STARED OUT the living room window and into 
the yard across the street where an elderly man, who she could only 
assume was her new neighbor, was frolicking through the sprinkler 
in his underwear. He was at least eighty years old and was very spry 
for his age. Every time the water shot up into the air, so did the 
man’s legs. It was as if he were involved in some kind of synchro- 
nized sprinkler event in the Olympics. 

Nobody came to ask the man to go back inside. Nobody asked 
~ him to stop. Nobody offered him a towel or chased after him with 
a fistful of medications, which he’d clearly forgotten to take. When 
the sprinkler stopped several minutes later, so did the man. He 
didn’t even bother to shake himself off as he bounded up the steps 
and disappeared back inside the house. 

This wasn’t what Adelaide had in mind when she moved from 
Chicago to the Arkansas Delta. She’d left the midwestern city to 
escape insanity, not to move in next door to it. 

She turned back to the sea of boxes that covered her living room. 
She’d spent all day sorting and hadn’t made a dent. She half- 
heartedly opened the box nearest her. Inside she found a hodge- 
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podge of items, an indication that this had probably been one of the 
last boxes she’d packed up. 

Looking up from the box, Adelaide scanned the room. Her aunt 
Tilda had died and left the house to her six months ago, and it was 
obvious that it had been empty for too long. Aunt Tilda died in the 
middle of the night—a stroke, the coroner said. Clearly, from the 
look of the place, her aunt hadn’t planned on dying. The hardwood 
floors needed to be refinished. The walls needed to be repainted. 
The ceiling fans needed to be replaced, and this was just in the liv- 
ing room. She heard her aunt’s voice in her head. Someday this house 
will be yours, Addie. I hope you'll take care of it lke I have. 

Addie hadn’t really believed her. What twelve-year-old pays at- 
tention to those kinds of things, anyway? Fifteen years later, the 
words hovered above her like the dust collecting in the corners 
of the walls. She’d let her aunt down over these last few months. 
She’d let everyone down, it seemed. 

She sighed and pushed her blond hair off her neck, eine it high 
on top of her head. Her thoughts went back to Chicago. To Jo- 
nah. To what life had been like before she’d inherited a house that 
needed more work than she had money. Jonah would have liked this 
house, she thought. 

She rested her head against the coffee table. It had a glass top. 
It wasn’t worth much, but her aunt loved it and stuck cards from 
relatives underneath the glass. Each time Aunt Tilda had a visi- 
tor, she’d tell them about whichever relative happened to be resting 
underneath that visitor’s coffee mug. Today there was no coffee and 
no visitors. There was no Jonah. Addie let her hair fall back down 
and said out loud to no one, “I’ve got to get out of here for a while.” 

The Mississippi River in Eunice, Arkansas, looked nothing like 
it had when she'd crossed the bridge in Memphis. It was smaller, 
tranquil. Addie stood with her toes touching the water. She hadn’t 
been down to the levee since the last time she’d visited Eunice. 

Gazing around, Addie realized that this was no longer the nice, 
clean picnic area that her aunt had taken her to during her child- 
hood visits. The tables were overgrown with weeds, and there was 
an obvious odor of trash in the air. 
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Addie had bent down to wash out her flip-flops when she heard 
a noise behind her. She turned around to face a small wooded area. 
The noise grew louder. It sounded like a whimpering. She pushed 
her way into the first set of bushes. Off to one side there was a large 
black trash bag. The trash bag was moving. 

Addie crept closer to the bag. It had been tied in a knot. Digging 
her fingers into the plastic, Addie ripped the bag wide open. The 
object in the bag lifted its head and tried to move. It was covered in 
blood and dozens of crumpled packages of Marlboro Reds. 

Addie was looking at a dog. 

Shaken, she quickly ran back to her car and popped open the 
trunk, grabbing the blanket she kept for emergencies. Kneeling 
back in front of the trash bag, she gingerly moved the dog to the 
blanket. It made little effort to escape, even though it was terrified. 

With the dog laid in the front seat, Addie threw her car into 
reverse and pulled out of the parking lot, trying to remember where 
she’d seen the town’s vet clinic. She knew it was on the main road, 
so she drove until she saw the Dixon Veterinary building. 

Addie burst through the doors of the clinic, her arms wrapped 
around a blood-soaked blanket. “I need help, please!” 

The leggy woman at the front desk looked up from her cell 
phone and replied, “I’m sorry, but we're closed.” 

Addie nodded to the mass she was carrying. “This dog is dying,” 
she hissed. “Show me where the vet is.” 

“Back this way. He’s back this way,” the woman replied, opening 
the doors to the back of the clinic. 

Addie followed her, trying not to clench the dog too tightly. She 
could still feel it breathing, but its breath was ragged. “I don’t know 
if he’s going to make it,” Addie said. “I just found him like this.” 

“Dr. Dixon!” The woman rapped heavily on a closed door. “Dr. 
Dixon, open up! It’s an emergency!” 

A small, wiry man with salt-and-pepper hair opened the door. 
“Wanda? What is it?” | 

Addie didn’t wait for Wanda to answer. “I found this dog. He’s 
been... I don’t know... I think he’s dying.” She pushed past the 
man and laid the dog down on the table. “Please help him.” 
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Dr. Dixon unwrapped the blanket. “What happened here?” 
Addie stepped back from the table, taking a breath. “I don’t 


know. I was taking a walk. I heard a noise. I found him like this.” 


The vet’s hands hovered above the bloody mass in front of him. 
“T’ll take a look. Why don’t you have a seat in the waiting room?” 

Addie opened her mouth to protest, but Wanda caught her elbow 
and whispered, “It’ll be okay, honey. Come on out here with me.” 

Addie nodded and followed the receptionist through the doors. 
As she left, she noticed another man standing at the back of the 
examination room, his eyes fixed on her. She hadn’t seen anyone 
else in the room until now. It occurred to her how she must look. 

“Tm so sorry,” Addie apologized. “I didn’t mean to yell at you.” 

Wanda sat down next to her. “It’s okay, honey. You were scared. I 
didn’t see what you had in your hands. Otherwise I never would've 
tried to send you away.” She had a thick southern drawl that put 
Addie at ease. “Where did you find that poor thing?” 

Addie swallowed. “I was taking a walk over by the bridge just 
outside of town, over by the casino?” 

Wanda raised a perfectly plucked eyebrow. “What were you do- 
ing on that side of town? That’s no place to be alone at night.” 

“I... I didn’t know,” Addie admitted, “I just moved here.” 

“How did you even know to get over there?” 

Addie looked up. “My great-aunt was Tilda Andrews. I used to 
visit her in the summer. When I was a kid, that was where she took 
me to have picnics . . . of course, that was fifteen years ago.” 

“Oh, Miss Tilda!” Wanda exclaimed. “Of course! I should 
have known. I heard you moved into her old house. You must be 
Adelaide. I used to come out and take care of her cats.” 

“You're that Wanda? Wanda Carter? Aunt Tilda used to talk 
about you all the time. She loved you.” . 

Wanda clasped Addie’s hands in hers. “What a small world. I’m 
so glad to meet you. We'll have to be friends now, you know.” 

“T’m just here for a few months—long enough to get the house 
sold,” Addie replied. 

Wanda smiled. “Well, we can be friends until then!” 

The doors swung open, and the man from the back of the ex- 
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amination room strode out. He said, “Miss Wanda, Doc says 
you can go on home. He says to tell you"—he nodded in Addie’s 
direction—he’ll be out in just a few minutes.” 

“Ts the dog okay?” Addie asked. “Is he going to live?” 

“T think he’s going to make it.” The man gave her a smile. 

Wanda brushed off her pale pink scrub pants. “I’ve got to get go- 
ing, Addie.” She walked over to the desk and scribbled something 
down on a note. “Here’s my number. We'll get together soon.” 

She hurried out the door, leaving Addie alone with the stranger. 
He was tall, at least six four, what her mother would have called 
strapping. He had wheat-colored hair and a wide mouth that Addie 
assumed held perfectly straight teeth to match his perfectly straight 
posture. He was young, but older than she. Maybe thirty? 

He was wearing work boots that were caked in mud, and his 
jeans and white T-shirt were also slightly dingy. He looked like 
he’d just come in from off a tractor somewhere. 

Addie mustered up enough courage to break the silence. “I didn’t 
see you standing in the room with Dr. Dixon. I’m sorry I inter- 
rupted you all. I was a bit frantic.” 

The man shrugged. “It’s no big deal. We were just talking cattle.” 

“Tm glad he was still here,” Addie said. “I didn’t know where to 
take him. I remembered seeing this place the day I got into town.” 

When he didn’t respond, Addie continued. “T’ve just been here a 
few days. My aunt died. She left me her house. I haven’t been here 
since I was a kid. I just wanted to go for a walk. I didn’t know the 
camping grounds had turned into a trash dump.” 

“So youre the one who moved into Miss Tilda’s place?” He stuck 
out his hand. “I’m Jasper. Jasper Floyd.” 

Addie stood up. His hand practically swallowed hers. “I’m 
Adelaide Andrews. I didn’t move here. I’m just passing through.” 

“T'll have to tell my mother that I met you. She and her friends 
have been dying to know what’s been going on at Tilda’s. The place 
had been empty for so long, people were beginning to talk.” 

“Talk about what?” 

Jasper adjusted the green Floyd Farms hat on his head and said, 
“Youre really not from here, huh?” 
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There was an awkward pause, and Addie breathed a sigh of relief 
when Dr. Dixon walked into the room. 

“I think your dog is going to live,” the veterinarian stated. “No 
broken bones, just a lot of blood. There were some cuts that re- 
quired stitches, and bite wounds. I think he might have been shot.” 

“Shot?” Addie sputtered. 

“I don’t know. It was a clean exit. He’s going to lose an ear.” 

“But he'll be okay?” Addie could barely speak. 

“In a couple of days you can take him home.” 

“He’s not my dog,” she admitted. “I found him by the river.” 

“I figured as much,” Dr. Dixon replied. “He’s not the first I’ve 
seen. I can call animal control in the morning. But I should tell 
you—they’ll probably have me put him down. His care will be ex- 
pensive. And he’s a pit bull on top of that.” 

Addie choked back a sob. “Please don’t call animal control. [Il 
pay his bill. T'll keep him.” 

“We can work that out when you come to pick him up.” Dr. 
Dixon smiled at her warmly. “It’s late. Why don’t you go on home?” 

“Okay. Thank you so much.” She turned toward Jasper. “It was 
nice to meet you, Jasper.” 

Before he could respond, Addie was out the door and into the 
muggy May night, leaving two bewildered men staring after her. 


EUNICE was a little town of ten thousand people nestled deep in 
the Arkansas Delta. It was the kind of place oblivious to the outside 
world. It was the kind of place Addie had come to in an attempt to 
escape, but she couldn't shake the events of the previous evening. 

Groggy, she sat up in bed and rubbed her eyes. If she was going 
to be bringing a dog here, she’d have to get the house in order. 
There was a shed out back that she planned on cleaning out as well. 

The house sat on a dead-end street. The neighbors had kept the 
yard work up after Aunt Tilda died last autumn. Addie guessed 
that was what Jasper had meant when he mentioned the house sit- 
ting empty, although she didn’t know why people would care. The 
house had a steeply pitched roof covering a wide porch that Addie 
was in love with. The living room was large, and there were two 
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bedrooms. The kitchen overlooked the backyard, which had once 
held a beautiful garden. 

It wasn’t the kind of house in which Addie had ever envisioned 
herself living. The only place she’d ever called home was Chicago, 
and there, she’d only ever lived in an apartment. 

The phone rang, and Addie shook herself out of her daydream. 

“Hi, Mom.” 

“Adelaide, honey. You were supposed to call last night.” 

Addie swung her legs over the side of the bed. “I’m sorry, Mom. 
I was so tired, I must have fallen asleep. How is everything?” 

“Oh, we're good. You know Jerry. Retirement is boring him.” 

“I still can’t believe he actually retired!” Addie giggled. “Is he 
marching around shouting orders at the cats?” 

“More like marching around shouting orders at his wife,” Addie’s 
mother grumbled. “Once a marine, always a marine. He said to tell 
you hello.” 

Addie grinned. “Tell him I said hello, too.” 

“Addie, there’s something else. The reason I called. Jerry finally 
sold his house in Wisconsin.” Her mother paused. “He wants to 
give you some of the money.” 

“No way. I don’t want Jerry giving me any money.” 

“But he wants to do this for you,” Addie’s mother replied. “I 
know you have savings, but that won't last forever. It has been years 
since I saw that house, but it needed work. Even then.” 

“I know,” Addie conceded. “But I can fix it up enough to sell. 
And there are a few antiques that I can refinish and sell.” 

There was a pause, and her mother said, “You sound like Jonah.” 

“Mom, I’ve got to go,” Addie said. “I’ve got a lot to do today.” 

“Oh, sweetheart,” her mother began. “I didn’t mean to upset 
you.” 

“T’m not upset,” Addie replied. “Just busy. We'll talk tomorrow.” 

“So you'll take the money?” 

Addie sighed. “As a /oan. ll pay Jerry back. With interest.”: 

“Fine, fine.” 

“T love you.” 

“Love you, too.” 
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Addie felt bad cutting off the conversation with her mother. But 
it was so hard to hear his name. She shook her head. I’ve got too 
much to get done today, she thought. She headed to the hardware 
store, determined to start the renovation of her temporary home. 

There was nothing that Adelaide Andrews hated more than feel- 
ing out of place. And once inside Linstrom’s hardware store, that’s 
exactly what she felt. 

“Can I help you with something?” A man in a red-and-white- 
striped apron appeared in front of her. “You look a tad lost.” 3 

“I know what I’m looking for,” Addie replied. “But I don’t know 
where to find it.” 

The man chuckled. “Is there a certain project you're working on?” 

“Tl be refinishing some furniture soon.” Addie glanced at her 
list. “I need to repaint the outside of my house. I need to replace the 
showerhead in the bathroom. And I need to plant a garden.” 

The man took a step back. “Whoa, one thing at a time. Start 
with replacing that showerhead. You can find those in aisle 
thirteen.” 

“Okay, thanks.” Addie was relieved to have some direction. 

As she stood in front of the different showerheads, she closed 
her eyes, trying to remember what her shower looked like. “Maybe 
I don’t need to shower,” Addie wondered aloud. “Maybe I can just 
run through the neighbor’s sprinkler.” 

“Tm pretty sure that’s illegal,” said a voice behind her. 

Addie turned around to see Jasper standing in front of her. “You 
might want to tell that to my eighty-year-old neighbor. That seems 
to be his favorite pastime.” 

“That doesn’t make it any less illegal.” 

Addie raised an eyebrow. “What are you, some kind of lawyer?” 

“T used to be.” Jasper reached above her to pluck a showerhead 
from the shelf. “Here, I think this one will probably work.” 

“And now you hang out in the store assisting young girls?” 

“Something like that.” Jasper’s face was expressionless, but ae 
could tell he was trying to stifle a smile. “You aren't so aoe 

There was an awkward silence. 

“Well, thanks for your help, Counselor. I’ve got to find some 
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hundred-fifty-grit sandpaper.” She brushed past him. She could 

feel his eyes on her, and she wondered what Jasper meant when he 

said he “used to be” a lawyer. No wonder he made her nervous. 
And for Addie, that was almost as bad as feeling out of place. 


Chapter 2 


‘TWo Days LATER, Addie sat in the waiting room of the Dixon Vet- 
erinary Clinic. She was picking up the dog she’d found. 

“Addie, honey, how are you?” Wanda waved her over to the re- 
ception desk. “I’m sorry I had to skedaddle the other night. My 
four-year-old was driving the babysitter crazy.” 

“Oh, that’s okay.” 

“Hey, what are you doing tonight? Do you want to go to the 
county fair with me and Bryar? That’s my son.” 

Addie searched for an excuse not to go. It didn’t seem like a 
good idea to make friends when she wouldn't even be in town more 
than a few months. “I have a lot of work to do at the house, and I 
shouldn't leave a puppy alone, should I>” 

“Well, it ain’t gonna take a week,” Wanda replied. “Besides, it’ll 
be fun. Old Man Alcee makes the best funnel cakes this side of the 
Mississippi.” 

A funnel cake did sound pretty good. “Sure,” Addie said finally. 

“Great!” Wanda clapped her hands together. “T’'ll take you on 
back to get your pup. He’s perked up some since you last saw him.” 

Addie followed Wanda into a sea of barking dogs. At the end of 
the hallway, Wanda pushed through a set of doors. 

- “This is where we board dogs that are staying with us,” Wanda 
yelled over the noise. “Your little guy is back here somewhere.” 

Addie hoped she was doing the right thing by taking this dog 
home. Of course, she thought, what are my options? Let him die? 
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Wanda opened a kennel and reached inside. “Come on, buddy.” 

Addie held out her hands. Wanda handed him to her, and in that 
instant, Addie was in love. He shivered underneath her arms, and 
Addie whispered, “It’s okay now. It’s all okay now.” 

When Addie got home, she carried the dog inside and placed 
him gingerly down on the dog bed she’d bought the day before. 
He was still shaking, and Addie was desperate to make him 
comfortable. 

“Please don’t shake like that. I won’t hurt you.” 

She sat back. Every inch of his body seemed to be covered with 
a scratch or a stitch. Despite his pitiful appearance, his black-and- 
white coloring was beautiful. He had a little black circle around one 
eye on his otherwise white face. 

She stroked the top of his head, staring at his mangled ear. It 
looked like it had been torn off. Several places on his skin had bite 
wounds. It didn’t make any sense to her. Why had someone shot 
him? Why had someone dumped him? More importantly, why had 
Dr. Dixon not seemed surprised to see a dog in such terrible shape? 

“T think I'll call you Felix,” she whispered. “That name means 
‘lucky.’” Addie was ecstatic to have found Felix. Even with half an 
ear missing, he was the cutest thing she’d ever seen. 

Maybe this dog was kindred. He looked an awful lot on the out- 
side like she felt on the inside. She had a feeling that Felix wasn’t 
the only dog to have been dumped bleeding and struggling for his 
life. There was something fishy going on in the town of Eunice, 
and Adelaide Andrews was determined to get to the bottom of it. 
But first she had to get ready to meet Wanda, since she'd agreed to 
go to the fair with her and her son. 

She checked the time on her cell phone and stood awkwardly 
in front of the bathroom mirror. She looked okay, she guessed. 
She was five feet five and a curvy size eight. Her long blond hair 
was pulled back into a ponytail. She was wearing a blue-and-white 
gingham sundress with her favorite pair of white Chuck Taylors. 

Addie looked down from the mirror when she heard her phone 
ring. “Hello?” _ 

“Hey, hon. It’s Wanda. Bryar and I are here. Come on out.” 
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Addie hurried out to the car. 

“Hey!” Wanda shifted her huge Bonneville into drive. “Addie, 
this is Bryar.” Wanda gestured to the freckled redhead sitting in a 
booster seat in the back. 

The little boy waved at Addie. “Hi. I’m four.” 

“Hi, Bryar,” Addie replied. “I’m twenty-seven.” 

“My mom is older than you” was his response. 

“Not by much, kiddo.” Wanda snorted. “I’m just thirty.” 

“You don’t look thirty,” Addie said. “Of course, I don’t know 
what a thirty-year-old is supposed to look like.” 

“Me either,” Wanda replied. “I live with a four-year-old. Other 
than the clinic, this is the first adult interaction I’ve had in months! 
Oh, the joys of single parenting.” 

“Are you and his dad D-I-V-O-R-C-E-D>?” Addie spelled out 
the word. When Wanda didn’t answer right away, she added, “I’m 
sorry. [hat’s totally none of my business.” 

_ “Oh, no, no.” Wanda waved her off. “It’s fine. We were never 
married. His daddy is actually in P-R-I-S-O-N.” 

Addie sat back in her seat. “Oh... I’m sorry.” 

“Don't be. He’s an S-O-B.” Wanda winked. “As long as he stays 
where he is, everything is gravy, baby!” 

In the backseat, Bryar dissolved into a fit of giggles, repeating, 
“It’s gravy, baby!” over and over. 

Addie and Wanda both began to laugh, and Addie felt herself 
relax. Maybe she could go out with Wanda from time to time. A 
little friendship wasn’t going to hurt anything, was it? 


By THE time Wanda pulled into the grassy parking lot at the 
fairgrounds, it was almost full. A man wearing a bright orange vest 
directed them to the nearest spot. 

Addie followed Wanda and Bryar into the throng of people. 
Ahead, the fair stretched out in a hazy display of cotton candy and 
dirt. Looking down at her shoes, she realized that white had not 
been the right choice. 

“What do you want to ride first?” Wanda asked her son as they 
approached the ticket booth. “Anything but the Ferris wheel.” 
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“Mama! That’s my favorite!” 

“No, sir,” Wanda replied. “You puke every time.” 

Addie scanned the crowd looking for a food cart. There was a 
white cart to the right of where she was standing. “While you two 
duke it out, I’m going to go get a funnel cake.” 

As Addie walked toward the cart, she noticed two men standing 
off to the side. They were arguing feverishly: One of the men, tall 
and broad, was waving his hands in the air. He was bald, and the 
skin on the top of his head was glistening with sweat. 

The other man, the smaller of the two, cowered as the bigger 
man loomed over him. He had skin the consistency of glue, and 
pockmarks covered his face. 

Addie strained to hear what they were saying. 

“You owe me money,” the first man growled. 

The second man rubbed his hands on his filthy jeans and replied, 
“C’mon, man. You know I don’t have it. I need more time.” 

“I don’t got time.” The first man’s voice was low and controlled. 
“You know better than to come to me making bets you can’t cash.” 

The second man dug his shoe into the dirt. 

The first man watched him, wrapping his hands around a pack 
of cigarettes and then dropping the package to the ground. He 
put the last cigarette to his lips. “How about you do me a favor 
instead?” . 

The second man slumped. “What do you want me to do?” 

“We'll talk about that later.” The first man pushed the second 
man forward, and they began to walk. 

They neared Addie, and they were coming fast. The little man » 
knocked into her as he tried to keep up with the bigger man. “I’m 
sorry, missus,” the little man said. He wouldn’t look her in the eye. 

“Watch where yer going!” the big man boomed. He caught 
Addie’s eye. His dark eyes bored into her. 

They were gone before Addie could respond. She waved to 
Wanda in the distance and yelled, “I thought you said Bryar 
couldn't ride the Ferris wheel.” She hurried up to her friend, eager 
to shake the two men and their odd conversation from her memory. 

“His friend Timmy wants to ride it, too.” Wanda popped a piece 
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of funnel cake into her mouth. “Let’s walk around for a little while. 
Bryar’s going to be with Timmy and his mom for a while.” 

All around Addie, the fair buzzed. Nobody seemed to be 
bothered by the heat or the dust or the smell of fried everything. 
Women pushed baby strollers through the clumpy grass. Children 
with faces covered in sweat and cotton candy ran past the slow- 
moving adults. 

Suddenly Addie noticed Jasper Floyd standing three booths 
away. Did he ever change clothes? He was wearing the same thing 
he had been wearing both times she’d seen him before—boots, 
jeans, and a white T-shirt. His face had not seen a razor in days. 

Jasper looked up and caught her staring at him. He gave her a 
slow smile before returning to his conversation. 

“Well, look who’s smiling at you, Adelaide.” Wanda gave Addie 
a playful jab in the ribs. 

“Why wouldn't he smile? Isn’t that polite?” 

“I've known him since elementary school, and he’s never smiled 
at me,” Wanda replied. “Jasper Floyd is the most serious man I’ve 
ever met. He was a lawyer. Had his own practice in Memphis.” 

“Then what’s he doing here?” 

“Well”’—Wanda’s green eyes danced with excitement—“his 
daddy got real sick last year and can’t run the farm by himself any- 
more. So Jasper came home to help take care of business.” 

“No wonder he never smiles.” 

“Well, he’s smiling at you.” Wanda linked her arm through 
Addie’s. “Let’s go talk to him. Who knows? Maybe you can even 
make him laugh. 

“Hey, Jasper,” Wanda called out. “How’s it going?” 

“Same as always, Wanda.” Jasper shifted on his feet, folding his 
arms across his chest. “How are you two tonight?” 

“We're great,” Wanda replied before Addie could open her 
mouth. “I haven’t seen your mom much lately. How’s she doing?” 

Jasper stiffened. “Mom doesn’t get out much anymore. She 
spends most of her time taking care of Dad.” 

Addie watched him. He didn’t talk like any farmer she knew. 
Which she admitted weren't too many. He had perfect posture and 
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perfect teeth, and Addie wondered what else was perfect and lurk- 
ing underneath his purposely rumpled exterior. 

“Addie?” 

Jasper and Wanda were staring at her. “Huh? What?” 

“Jasper asked if you'd gotten your showerhead in,” Wanda said. 

“Oh!” Addie’s face flushed. “No. Not yet.” 

“Mommy!” Bryar ran up to Wanda. “Guess what?” 

Wanda lifted him up onto her hip and replied, “What, honey?” 

“T rided the Ferris wheel three times and didn’t get sick!” 

“That’s great, baby!” 

“Mommy?” 

Wanda placed him back on his feet. “What?” 

“Uh-oh.” 

Addie jumped back as a tidal wave of vomit flew out of Bryar’s 
mouth and all over Wanda’s shoes. 

“Oh, Bryar! Yuck!” 

“Sorry.” Spit dangled from Bryar’s bottom lip. 

“It’s okay, baby. I think we probably better go home.” Wanda 
turned to Addie and said, “I’m sorry. 1 don’t think the B-Man 
needs to be riding anything else tonight.” 

“Oh, that’s okay,” Addie replied. 

“Come on, baby,” Wanda whispered to Bryar. She picked him up. 

“Are you sure you have time to take me home?” Addie asked. 

“I can take you home, Adelaide,” Jasper said. “I’m headed out.” 

“Thanks, Jasper,” Wanda said. “You're a lifesaver.” She headed 
off toward the parking lot, Bryar’s head lolling on her shoulder. 

“So,” Addie said. “You and Wanda went to school together?” 

Jasper nodded. “We did. She was a couple of years behind me.” 

“So youre...” Addie trailed off. 

“Thirty-four,” Jasper finished. 

“Oh,” Addie replied. “Pll be twenty-eight in July.” 

They walked in silence until Jasper stopped in front of a hulking 
John Deere tractor. “Here we are. Climb on up.” 

“You drove a tractor to the fair?” 


“T did.” 


“T don’t think I’ve ever ridden in a tractor before.” _ 
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“Well, then, Miss Addie, you've not lived.” 

Addie situated herself inside the cab of the tractor next to Jasper. 
The engine started with a lurch, and Addie grabbed on to the bot- 
tom of the seat. “Is this the way you get around town? I can’t imag- 
ine this is economical.” 

“Most days you'll find me driving a 1970 Ford Bronco Sport. It’s 
my baby. My dad gave it to me when I was fifteen. I wasn’t allowed 
to take the thing off the farm until I left for college.” - 

“Well, then why did your dad even give it to you>” 

Jasper’s grip on the tractor wheel tightened. “That’s just my dad.” 

They bounced along, quiet twilight hanging between them. 
Addie thought she probably could have walked home faster than 
the tractor was moving. Cars passed them on both sides, and oc- 
casionally Jasper pulled over to let a stream of vehicles pass. 

“I picked up Felix from Dr. Dixon today.” Addie broke the si- 
lence. “He’s doing much better.” 

“Tm glad he’s better. He looked pretty rough the other night.” 

“Hey, can I ask you a question?” 

“Sure.” 

“What kind of person shoots a dog and throws him in the trash?” 

Jasper stopped at the top of Addie’s street. The tractor gave an 
exhausted sigh as he cut the engine. “I don’t think I can get down 
your street. You may have to walk from here.” 

“That’s okay. But you didn’t answer my question.” 

“The kind of person with no regard for the life of another living 
being.” 

“T can’t understand it.” 

“I’m glad you can’t understand it. You should be glad you can’t 
understand it.” Jasper jumped down and walked around to help 
Addie out of the cab. “I can walk you the rest of the way.” 

“That’s all right. I’m not far from here.” 

“T’ve been to your house before,” Jasper said. “Your aunt Tilda 
made the best fried pies in the state.” 

“T wish I’d also inherited her skills in the kitchen,” Addie said. 
“Thanks for the ride.” 

“Anytime.” 
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IN THE DREAM, ADDIE WAS HELPLESS. She stood, hands glued to 
her sides, as the man in the white coat pulled back the white sheet. 

“I’m so sorry, ma'am.” 

Addie opened her mouth to speak, but no sound came out. She 
was trying to scream. “Please cover him back up!” 

“Tm so sorry,” the man said again. 

She reached past the man and grabbed Jonah. She shook him. 
She slapped him. She cursed at him, but he wouldn't wake up. “You 
should have listened to me,” she cried into his lifeless chest. “I told 
you not to go.” 

Addie bolted straight up in bed, her hair clinging to her face in 
sweat-soaked clumps. Her heart was racing, and it took her a few 
seconds to realize where she was. It was the middle of the night. 

She jumped when she heard a small whimper beneath her. Peer- 
ing over her bed, she breathed a sigh of relief when she saw Felix 
looking curiously up at her from the bedroom floor. 

“Hey, buddy.” Addie reached her hand down to pet him. 

Felix flinched and backed away. 

“I wish you'd trust me,” Addie murmured disaffectedly. 

Felix cocked his head right and then left. He inched closer to her, 
but stopped just short of brushing her fingers. 

“So close,” Addie said: “Let’s go outside.” 

Felix’s ears perked up when he heard the word ousside. He fol- 
lowed Addie to the back door, his nails making a clack, clack, clack 
noise on the floor. She opened the door, and he shot down the 
porch steps and into the backyard. Addie sat down on the steps as 
Felix pranced around the yard looking for a perfect spot. 

Addie squeezed her eyes shut, trying to wipe away the night- 
mare. When she opened them, Felix was waiting expectantly at the 
bottom of the stairs, but Addie was looking past him to the shed 
at the back of the yard. She walked back into the house and rum- 
maged in the kitchen drawer for a flashlight. 

The shed was locked with a padlock. However, the door was rot- . 
ting all around the lock. Addie curled her fingers around the door 
and pulled. The door came flying off its hinges, sending Addie 
into orbit. She landed in the grass, and the door landed on top of 
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her. She didn’t move until Felix delicately took one of her flip-flops 
off with his mouth and ran off. “Get back here,” she called to him. 

Felix ignored her and settled happily into the grass. 

Addie groaned and pushed the door off her. “Give me back my 
shoe!” She pushed herself up and started toward Felix, who ran off. — 
After a few minutes, Addie gave up and turned her attention back 
to the now doorless shed. “That dog,” she said under her breath. 
She hobbled back inside the house and returned a few minutes later 
with a new pair of shoes. 

The inside of the shed was packed. Addie scanned the flashlight 
around the room. There were plastic tubs and boxes stacked on top 
of furniture stacked on top of more furniture. In one corner there 
was a table with chairs stacked on it. It looked like the dining room 
table Aunt Tilda had kept in the kitchen when Addie was a kid. 

Addie sat the flashlight down and grabbed the chairs. One by 
one she carried them inside. The table was more difficult, but she 
was able to take it apart, leaf by leaf, and carry it. Once she had 
everything inside, she admired the dusty mess. She knew that the 
table and chairs were splinters waiting to happen, but Addie felt 
alive for the first time since she'd seen the mighty Mississippi. 


Chapter 3 


ADDIE STOOD ON THE DOORSTEP OF WANDA’ HOUSE, poised to ring 
the doorbell. Above her, menacing clouds loomed. She thought 
about Felix alone in the house. She hoped he’d be okay if it started 
to storm. Before her finger reached the button, the door swung 
open. 

“You're here! Great!” Wanda exclaimed. “Come on in!” 

“Thanks for inviting me to dinner.” Addie grinned. “I was start- 
ing to feel very hostile toward my microwave.” 
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The entire house smelled of suppertime, the word her aunt had 
always used. In Chicago, people called the last meal of the day din- 
ner, but in the South, she learned, they called it supper. Addie’s 
stomach growled. She followed Wanda to the kitchen. The place 
was small, but comfortable. From her spot by the stove, Addie 
could see Bryar watching television in the living room. 

“Is Bryar watching the Weather Channel?” 

Wanda sighed, bending down to pull the tuna casserole out of 
the oven. “Yes. The kid is obsessed with weather.” 

Bryar bounded into the kitchen, a smile on his face. He looked 
up at Addie and said, “Hi! There’s a storm coming.” 

“Is that what the weatherman says?” 

“Uh-uh,” Bryar said, shaking his head back and forth. “She says 
it is going to miss us.” 

“Well, that’s good, right?” » 

“There’s a storm coming,” Bryar repeated. “It’s coming here.” 

Wanda piped up, “That’s : om he always says. He’s only right 
about fifty percent of the time.” 

“Mama!” Bryar shrieked. “I said! I said!” 

Wanda put her hands up in the air and replied, “I know, I know. 
Come on now, it’s time to eat.” 

The three of them gathered around the table in the kitchen. 
Addie had never seen such a spread. She didn’t know the first thing 
about cooking. If it didn’t fit in the microwave, it didn’t get cooked. 

“This looks amazing.” Addie gawked at the food. “I haven’t had 
a meal that looked this good since one) made...” She trailed off. 

“Who's Jonah?” 

“Oh, just someone I used to know back in Chicago,” Addie said, 
waving off Wanda’s question. “He was an amazing cook.” 

“Don't you like to cook?” ; 

“Td like it better if I wasn’t so terrible at it,” Addie admitted. 

“My granny taught me to cook when I was young.” 

“Aunt Tilda tried to teach me,” Addie said. “But it never took.” 

Wanda stirred the pot. “So how is Felix doin’?” 

Addie was about to respond when the doorbell rang. 

“Who in the . . ” Wanda mumbled, pushing her chair back. 
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The doorbell rang again. 

“I’m coming!” Wanda yelled. She opened the door. “Bobby!” 

“Wandeceeeeeeeee!” the man on the other side of the door ex- 
claimed. “I missed you, little sister!” 

“I was wonderin’ when you'd finally show up at my door,” Wanda 
gushed, dragging him inside. “I bout thought you was dead!” 

“Uncle Bobby!” Bryar squealed, jumping out of his chair and 
knocking over his glass of milk. “Hi! Hi, Uncle Bobby!” 

“Bryar, calm down!” Wanda scolded halfheartedly. “Addie, this 
is my brother, Bobby.” 

“Hi.” Addie smiled. “It’s nice to meet you.” 

“You too,” Bobby replied. “I didn’t mean to interrupt supper.” 

“Nonsense!” Wanda said, clucking her tongue. “Pull up a seat. 
Delight us with stories of the open road!” 

Bobby went about filling his plate with his sister’s cooking. He 
was eyeing the food as hungrily as Addie had, and she was grateful 
she’d fixed her plate beforehand. 

“So, Addie,” Bobby began, “what brings you to our fine town?” 

Addie grinned. She liked him. “You might have known my aunt. 
Tilda Andrews. I inherited her house.” 

Bobby’s eyes widened. “Oh, yes! She pe the best fied pies 
around. I was sorry to hear about her passing.” 

“Thank you. So, what is it that you do?” 

“T was a long-haul trucker for fifteen,” Bobby replied proudly. 

“Wow, I bet that’s interesting.” 

“It was,” Bobby agreed. “Wrecked my rig about a month ago, and 
I ain't had the time or money to get ’er fixed.” 

“Oh,” Addie said, “I’m so sorry. I’m glad you weren't hurt.” 

“Bruised a couple of ribs.” Bobby patted his hearty midsection. 
“Got rear-ended on the Manchac Swamp Bridge in Louisiana.” 

“How come youre not still in Mississippi with Doreen?” Wanda 
asked. 

“Things with me and her ain’t goin’ so well.” 

“She get tired of ya?” 

“More or less.” Bobby let out a throaty chuckle that turned into a 
cough. “Hell, I’ve gotta stop smoking.” 
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“It would help if you weren’t spending so much time over with 
Redd. The man smokes like he’s having his last meal.” 

“T’ve only been back in town a week,” Bobby said. “How’d you 
know that I’ve been stayin’ with Redd?” 

“Mama told me,” Wanda replied. “I figured he had you up to no 
good; otherwise it wouldn’ta taken a week for you to come visit.” 

Bobby picked at his teeth with his pinkie finger. “So far he’s the 
only man in town decent enough to have offered me a job.” 

“You know that work ain’t decent, Bobby Carter. And it sure 
ain’t honest. That man is crookeder than a three-dollar bill.” 

Addie picked up her plate and started toward the sink. The con- 
versation Wanda and Bobby were having felt like something that 
should be private. 

“You don’t have to do that!” Wanda jumped up. “You're the 
guest!” 

“I am capable of clearing my plate,” Addie said. “Besides, I’ve got 
to get going. Felix must be going crazy by now.” 

“Addie!” Bryar called from the table. “You stay to play!” 

Addie ruffled his hair. “I can’t tonight, kiddo. I have to get home 
to my dog. Didn’t you say there was a storm coming?” 

nese 

“Then I have to go before it starts!” ; 

Addie hugged Wanda and let herself out, leaving the cozy scene 
inside. Part of her wished she could stay. She hurried out to her 
little Honda, parked next to Bobby’s massive F-150. She looked up 
at the sky darkening around her, thinking that maybe Bryar knew 
more about the weather than his mother gave him credit for. 

By the time Addie made it back to her house, the power was out 
all over town and the rain was pouring down in opaque sheets. She 
used the last minutes of daylight to rustle up a few candles. ; 

Once she’d gotten Felix settled and given him a treat to keep 
him from barking at the flickering candlelight, Addie sat down on 
the floor—sandpaper in one hand and glass of wine in the other. 
Jonah liked to use electric sanders, but Addie felt it rushed the job, 
made the relationship between her and the wood impersonal. Jonah 
thought this was a silly excuse for taking twice as long on a project. 
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“Well, youre not here,” Addie said aloud. “It’s just me now, and 
I'm doing it my way.” It exhilarated her to say those words out loud. 
One of the worst arguments they’d ever had was over sanding. 
She’d told Jonah that in one of the books he’d given her about re- 
finishing wood, it said that power tools could be too harsh on deli- 
cate pieces. He’d told her that she read too much. “But you gave me 
the book,” she’d said to him before skulking off to their bedroom. 

She could hear the electric sander clear into the morning hours. 
_ She hadn’t known then that the piece he was working on had been 
for her. How surprised she'd been when she’d walked downstairs 
to find breakfast sitting on that beautiful bench, and sitting next 
to her orange juice was a diamond ring. Jonah was down on one 
knee. 

Addie wiped a stray tear sliding down her cheek. She drank more 
wine. Always sand in the direction of the grain—never perpendicular to 
it or at an angle, she told herself. But she couldn't see the direction 
of the grain; the tears were blurring her vision now. 

Outside, the thunder boomed, sending Felix into a frenzy. He 
bumped into her elbow, and the glass fell and shattered. 

“It’s okay,” Addie said to him. He was in her lap, and she put 
her arms around his shivering body. “Don’t be afraid.” Maybe she 
hadn’t been able to keep Jonah safe, but she could surely keep her 
dog from trembling beneath her fingertips. 

After a few minutes, Addie released him and stood. Felix scram- 
bled up and followed her into the bedroom. Addie shivered and slid 
under the covers. She lay there and listened to the storm rage. 

The thunder sounded again, and Felix leaped up onto the bed. 
She lifted up the covers for him to crawl underneath them. “Get 
comfortable,” she said. “This is going to be a long night.” 

Addie wasn’t sure how long she slept, but she woke up to total 
darkness and the sound of sirens outside. The wind was howling, 
the sirens were howling, and she could see the shadows of the trees 
bowing over through the curtains. 

“T think we need to get to the bathroom,” Addie croaked, reach- 
ing underneath the covers for Felix. She knew the house didn’t 
have a cellar. The best place would have to be the bathroom tub. 
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She managed to get Felix corralled into the tub with her. “This 
is great,” she muttered to herself. “I’m going to die in a bathtub in 
Arkansas with a one-eared pit bull.” 

Both Addie and Felix jumped when a clap of thunder shook 
the house. There was a burst of lightning and a piercing crash. It 
sounded like something had smashed right through her house. She 
scrambled out of the bathtub and into the kitchen. 

Addie didn’t need her flashlight to see the chaos. In the kitchen, 
jutting through the window above the sink was a giant tree limb. 
Shards of glass covered the floor. Addie could feel the sting of rain ~ 
against her face. Felix barked. And Addie, turning to find her 
phone, began to think that being found in a bathtub in Arkansas 
didn’t sound like the worst thing that could happen to her after all. 


‘THE storm had all but ceased by the time the fire truck, para- 
medics, and half the town arrived at Addie’s doorstep along with 
the first glimpse of daylight. She sat on the porch clutching her 
head in her hands as Felix growled esas his kennel in the living 
room. 

She wished she’d taken the time to change out of her pajamas 
before she had called 911. All she was wearing was an old T-shirt 
that scarcely covered her rear end. The first responders wouldn't let 
her go back into her house until they deemed it secure. | 

A brown Bronco pulled up in front of Addie’s house. Her breath 
caught when Jasper stepped out. He was wearing blue shorts, a fit- 
ted white T-shirt, and running shoes. Morning stubble traced his 
jawline. Addie felt her cheeks flush hotly. 

“What are you doing here?” she said. “I’ve never seen so many 
people turn out for a limb through a window.” 

“Not a lot to do in this town,” Jasper responded, his lips twitch- 
ing. “I was up for a morning run when this came over the radio.” 

Addie let out an exasperated sigh and stood up. “The fun never 
ends at Adelaide Andrews’s place.” 

“So you're okay?” Jasper’s eyes studied her intently. 

“Tm fine. I was in the bathtub with Felix when it happened.” 

“Uh-huh,” Jasper responded. “Is that your bath buddy barking?” 
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“Yes. He doesn’t like his kennel. But I was afraid with all these 
people around he’d go berserk and try to eat someone,” Addie said. 

“Did he eat your pants?” 

He was trying to get a rise out of her. Addie met his gaze. “You're 
all just lucky I was wearing anything.” 

Jasper’s gaze dropped from her eyes to her legs. “I don’t know if 
I'd consider that lucky.” 

“Ms. Andrews?” They were interrupted by a firefighter. “There’s 
not a lot more we can do here, but we've done some basic cleanup. 
You'll need to have someone come and remove that limb as soon as 
possible.” 

“You mean you can’t remove it?” 

“No, ma’am,” the man replied. 

“Thanks, Joey.” Jasper nodded. “I'll see if I can’t get someone out 
here today.” 

“Do you know someone?” Addie questioned. “How much does a 
thing like that cost? I’m going to go broke fixing this damn house.” 

“Don’t worry about it. I can do it myself with a little help from 
one of the guys on the farm.” 

“Wow, thanks.” Addie smiled for the first time all morning. 

“How about I come back here in a couple of hours?” Jasper asked. 
“Tll need to go get a few other things back at the farm.” 

“Perfect.” Addie was still smiling. “I need to get cleaned up, any- 
way. Maybe put on some pants.” 

“See you later.” Jasper headed down the porch steps. He stopped 
when he saw Addie’s neighbor in the yard across the street. 

“My neighbor is a lunatic.” 

“You mean Augustus Smoot?” 

“Is that his name?” Addie squinted past Jasper to the man across 
the street. He was standing in his underwear holding an umbrella. 
“He stands out in his yard in his underwear at least once a week.” 

“That sounds like old Auggie. He used to be a county judge. Be- 
fore that he was a lawyer in Eunice. My father knew him well.” 

“What happened to him?” 

‘ “Nobody really knows,” Jasper said. “The rumor is that he went 
crazy after his wife, Eleonora, died of cancer fifteen years back.” 
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“That’s really quite sad.” 

Just then a woman pulled up to Augustus Smoot’s house in a 
yellow Neon. She got out of the car and left the engine running. 
She was a little, round woman with toffee-colored skin. She was 
wearing white sneakers that looked like the kind nurses wear. 

- Jasper and Addie watched the woman scurry up to Augustus, 
grabbing him by one of his bony arms. Without a word, he dropped 
the umbrella and followed her inside the house. 

A couple of hours later, a brown Bronco once again pulled up 
beside Addie’s house. The running shorts and sneakers were gone, 
and he was back to his uniform of denim, T-shirt, and work boots. 
Addie felt overdressed in her cutoff shorts and lime-green tank top. 

“T’ve got a couple of guys bringing a truck to help with the tree.” 

“Great,” Addie replied, opening the door for him. “T would have 
spent all day just looking for people to come out and help me.” 

“I needed a break from the farm, anyway,” Jasper admitted. “You 
want to grab some lunch first?” 

“Sure.” Addie shrugged. 

“I know the perfect place,” Jasper replied. He grinned down at 
her. “It’ll be an hour or two before the guys can make it over.” 

“So you're taking a break from farmwork to do more . . . manual 
labor?” Addie asked as she followed him down the steps. 

“It’s not all manual labor on the farm. I also oversee the day-to- 
day business. That requires sitting at a desk crunching numbers.” 

“I thought about getting a business degree in college,” Addie 
said. “But then I remembered that I’m terrible at math.” 

“So what did you opt for instead?” 

“T have a liberal arts degree,” Addie replied. 

“What does one do with an arts degree?” . 
“Open a furniture store with her fiancé.” Addie’s heart jumpe 
into her throat as soon as the words were out of her mouth. That 
wasn't what she had meant to say. Avoiding his gaze, she said, “Be- 

cause who needs a business degree to open a business?” 

Jasper took a right turn. “You made furniture?” 

“No,” Addie replied. “It was an antique and refinished furniture 
shop. Jonah was the brains behind the operation.” 
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“Jonah?” 

Addie wished she hadn’t opened her mouth. “He was my fiancé.” 

“But not anymore?” 

“Not anymore.” 

Jasper pulled into a parking lot in front of a small white building. 
“Here we are.” 

“Jasper, this is a gas station.” 

“I know. This place has the best catfish in three counties.” 

“But it’s a gas station.” 

“Just get out of the car, Adelaide.” 

There was a line of people winding to the back of the station 
when they stepped inside. They were all facing a glass case holding 
an array of fried foods. “Why don’t you go sit down and hold us a 
spot?” Jasper asked. “What sounds good to you?” 

Addie slid into one of the orange booths at the back of the room. 
“Tl just have whatever you're having.” 

There were people everywhere, but most were taking their orders 
to go. Addie recognized some of them, people she’d seen at the 
grocery store or other places around town. It felt like they were all 
staring at her, as if they somehow knew she was an outsider. 

At the very back of the store, there was a man smoking, his head 
bent low, reading a newspaper. It was the man Addie had seen at 
the fair. He caught her staring and gave her a slow smile that made 
Addie nervous. The smile turned to a scowl when he saw Jasper. 

“Do you know that man?” 

“Who?” 

“The guy sitting in the back.” 

Jasper slid a Styrofoam plate over to Addie. She took a bite of the 
fish. “The catfish is amazing. I haven’t had catfish in years.” 

“T told you this was the best place for catfish.” 

Addie looked up. The man at the back of the store was walking 
toward them. He stopped in front of their table. 
~ “Afternoon, Jasper.” 

“Hello, Redd.” 

“Haven't seen you ‘round here in a while.” 

“Been busy over at the farm.” 
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“I reckon you've been damn busy with all that land you recently 
acquired.” 

“I reckon,” Jasper replied. 

“You sure showin’ your lady a nice time here.” 

“Tm not his lady,” Addie spoke up. 

“You lookin’?” Redd eyeballed her. 

“Not for you.” 

Redd chuckled, and then began to cough. He said to Jasper, “She 
sure got a mouth on her, don’t she?” 

“T don’t know.” Jasper stabbed at a piece of fish on his Styrofoam 
plate. “Sounds like she’s got some taste to me.” 

Redd flicked his cigarette, and the ashes drifted down onto 
Addie’s plate. “Well, you have a nice day.” i 

Jasper was silent, his jaw set in a hard line. After a few tense 
seconds, he grabbed their plates and threw them in the trash can. 
“Sorry about that. Do you want me to get you something else?” 

“What was that all about?” Addie asked. 

“Tt was nothing.” 

“How do you know him?” Addie asked. 

“The same way I know everybody in this town,” Jasper replied. “I 
went to high school with him.” 

“Who is he?” 

“His name is Redd Jones.” | 

“I saw him at the fair a couple of weeks ago. He was arguing 
with some man. I think it was about money.” 

“Sounds about right,” Jasper said through clenched teeth. 
“C’mon, let’s get back to your place. We've got work to do.” 


FROM one end of the yard a black-and-white ball of fury came 
racing toward Jasper and the other workers in the yard at full speed. 
“Whoa, whoa!” Jasper shouted. “Adelaide, call off your dog!” 

Two of the men took off toward the gate, allowing Felix to give 
chase, his good ear standing on end and his tongue hanging out. 

“Felix!” Addie ordered. “Sit down!” 

Felix screeched to a halt. 

“I thought he was going to take my legs out,” Jasper said. 
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“That dog is a menace,” another man chimed in. 

Addie leaned down to pet Felix. “He wouldn't have bitten you. 
But you call my dog a menace again, and I might.” 

“Remember they’re here to help you,” Jasper whispered. “For 
free.” He walked toward the back of the kitchen window, his brow 
furrowed. “It’s not as bad as it looks. I think we can have this fixed 
pretty quick. But what’s going on with your shed over there>” 

“I broke the door.” 

“Looks like you did more than break it.” Jasper put his hands on 
the splintered wood. “It is completely off its hinges.” 

“It’s useless anyway,” Addie replied. 

“T think youre right,” Jasper said. “But I can probably secure this 
one until you can get another one.” 

“Is there anything I can do to help?” 

“I could:-really use a glass of sweet tea.” 

Addie motioned for Jasper to follow her inside. “I don’t have any 
tea made, but I guess I can make some real quick. I don’t have any 
sugar, but I have some artificial—” 

“Just stop right there,” Jasper cut her off. “Don’t go saying things 
like artificial sweetener here. Not if you want to make any friends.” 

“What is it with you people and sweet tea?” 

Jasper didn’t answer. He was staring at the table and chairs 
strewn about the kitchen. “Did the storm blow in some debris?” 

“That’s not trash! It’s my aunt’s old dining room set.” 

“Youre going to fix it?” 

“Refinish it, yes. It’s going to look great when I’m done.” 

“Tm sure it will,” Jasper replied. “Let’s get some of the broken 
glass out of the way. Maybe let these guys:work in peace.” 

“Okay.” Addie set to work finding a box in which to put the 
pieces of broken glass. | 

Jasper stood by the window where the limb was nestled. “I’m go- 
ing to pull these bigger chunks of glass out of the window.” 

When Addie returned, box in tow, Jasper was leaning over the 
sink, one hand wrapped in a paper towel. On the counter next to 
him were several drops of blood and a bloody shard of glass. 

“What happened?” Addie surveyed the scene in front of her. 
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“The piece of glass cut the hell out of my hand.” 

“Let me see it,” Addie demanded. “Is it bad?” 

“Aside from the fact that I’m bleeding like a stuck pig, I’m fine.” 

“Let me see,” Addie repeated. 

Begrudgingly, he held out his hand. She unwrapped the paper 
towel to find a two-inch gash on his palm, blood still oozing. 

“You'll live. But I need to clean and bandage this cut.” 

“Fine,” Jasper replied, rolling his eyes. “It’s really not that bad.” 

“Hush!” Addie searched for peroxide and cotton balls. “Hold 
your hand over the sink.” She turned on the water and ran it over 
Jasper’s hand. Then she poured peroxide over the cut. _ 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

Guiding him from the sink, Addie put his hand, palm up, on top 
of hers. She gently dabbed at the wound with a dish towel. As she 
held him, she felt a small tremor run up her spine. She looked up to 
see if Jasper had noticed. He was staring at her. Without taking his 
eyes off her, he laced his fingers with hers and panes her into him. - 

Addie couldn't breathe. 

From outside a horn honked. Jasper let out a curse and strode 
toward the living room window. Pulling back the curtain, he said, 
“It’s Bob and Jim.” Without another word, he let himself out the 
front door, leaving Addie staring achingly after him. 


Chapter 4 


ADDIE SAT IDLY ON WANDA'S FRONT PORCH, watching cars zip past 
in Eunice’s version of a Friday evening rush. 

“Here you go,” Wanda broke in, handing Addie a tall glass. “I 
make the best peach margarita in the world.” 

Addie wrinkled her nose. “I have to admit, I’m not a fan of any 
kind of margarita.” 
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“Girl, can’t you just say thank you? Drink up.” 

Addie took a sip from her glass. “Not too bad.” 

“Not too bad?” Wanda snorted. “It’s the best in the Delta.” 

Addie took another sip. “I can see why my aunt liked you.” 

“T miss her bunches,” Wanda said. “She helped me out more’n 
I can say when I was going through hell with Bryar’s daddy. That 
woman could make any situation a comedy.” 

“She led an Scan life. I guess she had to look at things from 
a different perspective.” 

“She didn’t like talkin’ about her life, kinda files you.” Wanda 
nodded toward Addie. “Never opened up too much. But there was 
always talk around town about some kind of romance gone bad.” 

Addie sat her glass down on the table in between them. “Aunt 
Tilda never told me too much. I stopped coming to visit her when I 
was twelve. After that, I spent most of my summers in the city. As 
a kid, I remember thinking it was strange that she lived down here 
all by herself, with her closest family in Chicago.” 

When Wanda didn’t say anything, Addie continued. 

“She’s actually my great-aunt on my father’s side. My dad left 
when I was little. Aunt Tilda and my mom were always close. My 
mother had a lot of respect for her, doing what she did.” 

“What did she do?” 

“My aunt supposedly ran off from Chicago with a musician in 
the 1930s. I guess he must’ve been from Eunice.” There was a mis- 
chievous gleam in Addie’s eyes. “My mother told me that my aunt 
told her once that this musician ‘played me like his fiddle and never 
did make an honest woman out of me.’ I guess after this guy left 
her, she decided to stay here and make a life for herself.” 

“Wow,” Wanda replied. “That sounds scandalous now. Can you 
imagine what it must have been like back then?” 

Addie nodded. “I know. It’s hard for me to picture my aunt with 
anyone. She never acted like she wanted a husband or kids.” 

“She used to say that men were only good for one or two things 
and neither of them was marriage!” Wanda giggled. “Hey, speak- 
ing of men... how come you didn’t tell me that Jasper removed the 
tree limb from your window? I had to hear it from Mrs. Johnson.” 
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“Who’s Mrs. Johnson?” Addie asked. “And why is she talking 


~ about Jasper and my kitchen window?” 


“Oh, honey.” Wanda waved a hand in the air. “You have a lot 
to learn about living in a small town. Everybody talks. You're new 
in town. Youre a single woman. And suddenly Jasper Floyd starts 
showing up at your house in the wee hours of the morning? I can’t 
even imagine all the questions Jasper’s mother will have to answer 
at church on Sunday.” 

“What?” Addie sputtered. “How is my life the topic of conversa- 
tion around town? It’s not like anything interesting happened.” 

“Oh, no?” 

“No.” Addie’s mouth was set in a hard line. 

“Well, that’s it,” Wanda said, pulling Addie up out of her seat. 
“T’m calling my brother, and we're going out tonight.” 

Addie shook her head. “I can’t. I have too much to do at home.” 

“No excuses. Bobby’s friend Jennifer owns a sports bar down- 
town. It'll be fun. Let’s go get ourselves gussied up!” 


ADDIE twisted uncomfortably from the backseat of Bobby’s truck 
and said, “There is no way I’m wearing this out in public.” 

“What on earth are you talking about? You look great!” Wanda 
replied, turning around to face her. “Don’t she look great, Bobby?” 

“Mmhmn .. .” Bobby replied. “Good, good.” He wasn’t even 
looking in Addie’s direction. 

Wanda rolled her eyes. 

Somehow Wanda had talked her into’wearing a black dress that 
came down to mid-thigh. There were straps at each shoulder, with 
the sweetheart neckline resting above her cleavage. Even though 
it was hot, Addie desperately wanted a cardigan. She checked her- 
self in the rearview mirror one last time and said, “Okay. Let’s do 
this.” | 

“Good girl!” Wanda jumped out of the pickup. 

Addie followed Wanda and Bobby across the street to a small 
building. The sign above the bar read JENNIE’S JOINT. It didn’t look 
like much on the outside, but inside there were people everywhere, 
and a live band was playing in the back. ‘To Addie’s relief, nobody 
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seemed to notice when the three of them walked through the door. 

Bobby raised his hand above the throng of people and shouted 
something unintelligible. A tall woman with dark hair down to her 
waist came bounding over to them. 

“Bobby!” the woman exclaimed as Bobby engulfed her in a hug. 

“Addie, this is Jennifer Taylor. Been buddies since we was kids.” 

The woman stuck out a hand and said, “You can call me Jennie.” 

“Tt’s nice to meet you.” Addie smiled at the woman. “This place 
is crazy! I didn’t even know this many people lived in this town!” 

“Oh, it’s always like this on Friday nights,” Jennie replied. “Come 
on over to the bar!” 

“Il have a mango margarita!” Wanda called out, squeezing her 
way up to the bar. “Addie, sugar, what do you want?” 

“Tl take a Guinness and a shot of bourbon,” said Addie. 

“T like you,” Jennie replied. 

Addie took the shot. The warm liquid slid down her throat. It 
had been a long time since she’d had a drink like that. 

“Hey, Vic!” Jennie shouted to the man behind the bar. “I need a 
rum and diet for the lovebirds over there.” 

Wanda gave Addie a sharp jab in the ribs. “Don’t look now.” 

- Jasper Floyd sat at a booth, and he wasn’t alone. There was a 
woman next to him. They were sitting unnervingly close. 

Addie sucked in air. Who was this woman? She looked like she 
had come from work, with her blazer and matching skirt. Her 
black hair fell in a perfectly straight line at the middle of her back. 
Addie could see the woman’s perfect olive skin. Perfect. She was 
perfect. 

The woman stood up and started to walk toward the bar. Addie 
turned away, her hands groping for the glass of Guinness. The — 
glass tipped, sloshing the contents onto Addie. 3 

“Damn!” | 

The woman stared at Addie for a few seconds, her face emotion- 
less, before turning her attention to Vic. “I’m sorry, but I ordered a 
drink a while ago and have yet to receive it.” 

“Where's the bathroom?” Addie asked Wanda. 

“In the back,” Wanda said. “Want me to go with you?” 
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Addie shook her head. “I'll be back. Get me another shot.” 

She stalked off toward the bathrooms, toward where Jasper was 
now sitting alone. That was just all she needed—to be covered in 
beer and have to talk to him, while he was here with a gorgeous 
woman. Addie tried to ignore Jasper as she passed him, but he cut 
her off at the door. : 3 

“What happened here?” Jasper’s gaze wandered from Addie’s 
face to the front of her dress, which clung damply to her skin. 

“T spilled beer on myself. Move, please.” 

“You should be more careful.” He made no attempt to move. 

“Get out of my way, Jasper.” 

Jasper’s eyes danced over her body. Finally, he stepped aside. 

“Thanks,” she said, shoving past him. “You're a real gentleman.” 

“Are you mad at me about something? You seem angry.” 

Addie replied, “I’m just wet, cold, and smell like stale beer.” 

Jasper opened his mouth to respond but thought better of it. In- 
stead, he pushed her back into the alcove between the bathrooms. 
He pressed her up against the wall, his eyes pleading with hers. 

The heat from Jasper’s body was too much for her to take. She 
grabbed his shirt collar and pulled him down to her level, where 
their mouths met for the first time. He kissed her with such a hun- 
ger that Addie forgot about everything except his lips on hers. 

When Jasper finally pulled away from her, he was smiling. “You 
don’t smell like stale beer,” he said. “You smell like strawberries.” 

“Thanks,” Addie murmured. She looked down at Jasper’s hands, 
still intertwined with hers. The cut on his hand was still there, the 
flesh puckered slightly. She thought that it would probably scar, her 
mind wandering away from the moment just long enough for her to 
remember that there was another woman waiting at a table for Jasper 
and another shot waiting for Addie at the bar up front. 


By THE time Addie made it back up to the bar, Bobby and 
Wanda were sitting at a table, looking over the bar’s menu. 

“Here’s your shot.” Wanda narrowed her eyes at Addie. “Every- 
thing okay? You look kinda funny.” 
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“Well, I did just spill beer all over myself,” Addie replied. 

“T'm sorry about you-know-who,” Wanda said. “I didn’t know he 
was going to be here . . . with someone.” 

“Of course you didn’t know,” Addie agreed. 

“T’ve never seen her before,” Wanda continued. 

Addie’s back was facing Jasper and the mystery woman, and she 
resisted the urge to turn around. “So you don’t know who she is?” 

Bobby snorted into his beer. “No tellin’ where he picked her up 
the way he throws his money around like there ain’t no tomorrow.” 

“You don’t have any cause to say that. Just because you don’t like 
what he did.” Wanda rolled her eyes. 

“What did he do?” Addie was dying to know. 

“When he moved back, he bought the old Jones farm, which was 
in foreclosure,” Wanda said. “Their land borders his parents’.” 

“He didn’t have no right buyin’ that place,” Bobby cut in. “That 
land should have stayed in the family.” 

“Maybe the family should have paid their sontages ania 
said. “You know just as well as I do where their money goes.” 

Bobby stood up from the table. “I’m going to get another beer.” 

“Ignore him,” Wanda said. “He doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. He listens to whatever Redd says like it’s the gospel.” 

“I take it Redd’s family doesn’t like Jasper too much?” 

“The Floyds have that big commercial farm. The Joneses had a 
little ramshackle place. But what Bobby failed to mention is that 
Jasper paid way over what it was worth. He paid the banknote 
and made sure the Jones family got some money in their pockets.” 
Wanda slid out of the booth. “Let’s get another drink, shall we?” 

Addie clinked down an empty shot glass and smiled placidly. She 
felt warm and happy. It felt like years since the last time she'd felt 
this way. And truthfully, it had been. 

“We've got a real treat for y’all tonight,” the lead singer of the 
band crowed from the makeshift stage in the back. “We're gonna 
play two brand-new songs. Come on out onto the floor for a listen!” 

People began to move toward the stage. Wanda grabbed Addie 
by the wrist. “C’mon! You ain’t gonna want to miss this!” 
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“T can see from here just fine,” Addie said. In fact, she could see 
more than just fine. She could see that woman’s hand on Jasper’s 
arm. She could see her whispering something to him as he stood up ~ 
to walk toward the stage. She didn’t want to get any closer. 

But Wanda wasn’t having it. “Come on,” she urged. 

Begrudgingly, Addie followed her all the way to the back of the 
bar until they were standing next to Jasper. 

“Hey,” he yelled over the music. “I wondered where you went. 
Come over for a minute. There’s someone I want you to meet.” 

Jasper motioned for her to follow. 

“I'm tired of following people tonight,” Addie grumbled “You 
are all so bossy.” 

“Hold that thought.” Jasper waved at a man at another table. 
“Have a seat. I'll be right back.” 

Addie sat down next to the woman and tried to smile. “Hi.” 

“Hello,” the woman said. “You must be Adelaide. Jasper has told 
me so much about you. I’m Harper.” 

Her lips were the kind of red that Addie had seen only on the 
covers of magazines. “It’s nice to meet you,” Addie replied. 

“Jasper tells me you just moved to town?” 

“A few weeks ago.” Addie wondered what else Jasper had told 
her. “How do you know Jasper?” 

“Oh, Jas and I go way back. I’ve known him since law school.” 

Great. A beautiful lawyer. “So you're a lawyer, too?” 

Harper nodded. “I’m Jasper’s partner in Memphis.” 

The way she said partner made Addie’s stomach hurt. “What 
brings you down to Eunice?” 

“Jasper and I had some business to take care of ” Harper took a 
sip of her drink. “We always come to Jennie’s afterward.” 

“That’s right,” Jasper chimed in, appearing in front of them. “Just 
crossing some t’s and dotting some 1’s.” He sat next to Harper. 

Harper reached down and placed her hand on Jasper’s leg. 
“Adelaide and I were just getting to know each other.” 

“Well, it was nice meeting you.” Addie stood up. “I really need to 


_ go find Wanda. Have a great night.” She hurried to the bar. 
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“What’s wrong, Addie?” Bobby asked when she reached the bar. 
“Your face is all flushed. I seen you talking to Jasper. Did he say 
somethin ’?” 

Addie tipped back a shot. The warm feeling returned. “I’m fine.” 
She smiled at Bobby. 

Jasper was headed toward them. “Can I talk to you for a min- 
ute?” he asked Addie. “Do you want to go outside>” 

“No.” 

“How much have you had to drink?” Jasper was focused on the 
overturned shot glasses. 3 

Bobby stepped in between Addie-and Jasper. “I don’t think she 
wants to talk to you, Mr. Floyd.” 

“I don’t think I was talking to you, Bobby.” 

“I don’t think I give a damn.” 

Jasper sighed. “I know Redd’s got your nose out of joint . . .” 

“Don't even say his name,” Bobby growled, clenching his fists. 
When Bobby reared his fist back, Addie shot between them. Al- 
though not sure that she could control the octave of her voice, she 
said quietly, “Jasper and I are going to step outside for a minute.” 

“Go on then,” Bobby said, and skulked off. . 

Once Addie was outside, the adrenaline mixed with alcohol was 
coursing through her veins, and she was starting to feel sick. 

Finally, Jasper said, “That was pretty stupid. Getting in between 
two grown men like that. Seriously, what were you thinking?” 

“I didn’t see grown men. I saw boys having a pissing contest.” 

“You don’t know anything about it.” 

“Just go home,” Addie replied. She felt very tired. “I’ve had too 
much to drink to be having this conversation.” 

“I can see that.” 

“But what else is there to do in this damn town,” Addie said. 

“If you hate it so much, what are you doing here?” 

“I miss Chicago.” 

Jasper stepped closer to her. “Then why don’t you go back? Go 
back there to that fiancé of yours.” 

“I can't.” 
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“Why not?” | 

Addie closed her eyes. “Because he’s dead.” 

“Addie, I’m sorry.” Jasper raked his hand through his hair. “T 
didn’t know.” 

“Of course you didn’t know,” Addie snapped. She faced him. 
“That’s why I’m here, okay? My fiancé died almost two years ago. 
I couldn’t live in that city anymore. I couldn’t stand seeing his par- 
ents, his friends. Most of all, I couldn’t stand talking about it.” 

Jasper stood with his hands jammed into his pockets. He said 
nothing, but he didn’t take his eyes off her. Addie felt the weight of 
his stare. Her knees buckled, and she sank onto the concrete. 

“Hey, now. Don’t cry.” Jasper knelt down beside. her. 

“Tm fine,” Addie lied. 

Using him for support, Addie steadied herself on her feet. She 
smoothed her dress, straightened her shoulders, and said, “I better 
get back inside. They’ll be wondering where I am.” 

“Are you sure you're okay?” Jasper’s face looked worried. 

Just then, Harper appeared in the doorway. She clutched her 
purse, wide-eyed. “What on earth happened in there?” 

“Nothing,” Jasper said. “Just small-town gossip.” 

“Honestly, I don’t know why you insist on coming here with 
these roughnecks.” 

“I am one of these roughnecks.” 

“Hardly,” Harper scoffed. “Well, Adelaide, it was nice to meet 
you, but I think Pll be calling it a night. Are you coming, Jasper?” 

Jasper nodded. “T'll be right behind you.” 

“You want me just to meet you back at your place?” 

Jasper cleared his throat. “Uh, sure. Yeah, sure, that’s fine.” 

Addie glared after Harper and then focused her attention back 
on Jasper. “Go on,” she said. “Just go on with 4er. I'm fine.” 

“T don’t want to leave you like this.” 

“I don’t need you to feel sorry for me. I don’t need your help.” 

“Fine.” Jasper’s jaw was set. He was angry, but Addie could tell 
by the look in his eyes that he was hurt, too. It made her feel even 
worse. He strode off into the darkness. She waited until his Bronco 
disappeared down the street before stepping back inside the bar. 


Chapter 5 


‘THERE HADN'T BEEN ANY MEN SINCE JONAH. What she hadn’t told 

Jasper, what she hadn't told anybody, was that she blamed herself 
for Jonah’s death. It happened two months before the wedding. 

It had been raining, and Addie was late meeting him for an ap- 

pointment. Jonah hadn’t wanted to use this caterer because she was 

an hour outside the city, but Addie insisted. They'd argued about 

Addie being late. Addie hung up on him. She refused to answer the 
next five calls from him, and when she got home, he was already 
gone. He left a note apologizing. He’d gone to see the caterer alone. 

He hadn't wanted to miss the appointment and risk messing up the 

menu so close to the wedding. 

Jonah never saw the semi cross the center line. They told her 
he likely didn’t feel anything at all. Maybe if she’d answered her 
phone, told him to wait .. . We can reschedule, she should have said. 
Don't worry about it. I love you. 

Sometimes she wondered if she’d ever be able to stop thinking 
about the words she hadn't said. 

But Addie awoke the next morning in the same clothes she had 
been wearing the night before, thinking about Jasper and the kiss 
they'd shared. The memory of his lips on hers was both infuri- 
ating and scintillating. She rolled over and heard a muffled yelp 
from beneath the covers. Felix wormed his way to the pillow beside 
Addie. 

“Good morning, buddy.” 

Felix licked Addie’s face. It made her heart swell. 

“Let’s get some breakfast.” Addie slid off the bed. Her entire 
body felt stiff, and she remembered why she rarely drank. 

The two padded their way into the kitchen. While Felix ate, 
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Addie stood beside the coffeepot and stared out her new kitchen 
window into the backyard. The yard still looked frightful, and the 
door to the shed needed to be fixed. She glanced over at the table 
and chairs. They were coming along nicely. 

Addie shuddered to think about her conversation with Jasper the 
night before. Much of the night was muddled, but she remembered 
exactly what she’d said. The thought made her want to crawl back 
under the covers. She hadn’t wanted him to know. 

She picked up her phone and dialed her mother’s number. 

“Addie? Hi! How are you, sweetie?” 

“Tm okay. I just called to check on you and Jerry.” 

“Oh, we're good. The usual—working on the house.” 

“Me too. I’m not getting much accomplished, though.” 

“What’s wrong?” Concern filled her mother’s voice. “You don’t 
sound like yourself.” 

“It’s nothing. I just miss you guys, that’s all.” 

“We miss you, too!” her mother replied. “Are you sure you're 
okay down there all by yourself? In that house all alone?” 

“T like alone,” Addie reminded her. “Besides, I won't be here for- 


‘ever. A few months, max.” 


“I don’t have to like it, Adelaide. I just wish you'd talk to some- 
one about things . . . you know.” 
Addie rubbed her chrcnbtes head. “I’m tired of talking, Mom.” 


“You're talking to me.” 


- “You know what I mean.” 


“Yes, I know what you mean,” her mother replied. “Maybe it’s 
time for you to meet some new people.” 

“That’s actually why I’m calling.” Addie saw a chance to Hates 
the subject. “I got kind of drunk last night . . 

“Oh, Adelaide.” 

“Mom, let me finish,” Addie said. “I got a little drunk last night 
and acted like an idiot. I said some things that I shouldn’t have.” 

Her mother said, “Well, you know what your aunt Tilda always 
did when she stuck her foot in her mouth?” . 

“I don’t remember Aunt Tilda apologizing to anyone . . . ever.” 

“Tt was rare. But it happened. Except she was a lot like you—she 
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had trouble saying the words. So she baked. Baking was a way to 
relieve stress and apologize all at the same time.” 

“I relieve stress with paint thinner and sandpaper,” Addie replied. 
“But I do have Aunt Tilda’s cookbooks upstairs in the attic. I guess 
it can’t hurt to try something new.” | 

Her mother’s laugh jingled through the phone. “I would suggest 
the recipe for fried pie.” 

“Okay. Love you.” 

“Love you, too.” 

Addie threw her phone down on the couch and walked to the 
kitchen. She just needed to think. She walked over to the coun- 
ter and cut off a piece of cheesecloth and soaked it in tung oil. 
Maybe if she could remove all the dust from the table she’d been 
sanding, she’d feel better. She strapped on a particle mask and got to 
work. . 

Addie was so engrossed in what she was doing that she didn’t 
hear the doorbell ring. It wasn’t until Felix began to bark that she 
looked up. Wanda was standing in the doorway looking horrified. 

“What on earth are you wearing on your face?” she exclaimed. 

“It’s just a mask.” Addie pulled the mask off her face. “It keeps 
the dust particles from the table out of my lungs.” 

“Did you do all this?” Wanda ran her hand along the table. 

“Yep,” Addie replied. “So what’s up?” 

“Well, you left your clothes at my house last night.” Wanda 
handed Addie a plastic bag. “I washed them for ya.” 

“Thanks. Come on in.” 

“Hey, Felix.” Wanda scratched Felix behind his ears. “Look, 
I wanted to apologize. I didn’t mean to push you into going out. 
I didn’t think about how maybe you came here to get away from 
people, not see more of ‘em . . . after what happened in Chicago.” 

“So you've heard about that.” 

Wanda’s big green eyes were full of tears. “Your aunt told me the 
month before she died. I’m so sorry. I just didn’t think.” 

“It’s okay.” Addie reached over to take Wanda’s hand. 

“Miss Tilda didn’t tell me much. She was forgetting by then.” 

“We were getting married,” Addie said. “It was a car wreck. 
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Jonah, that was his name, was pronounced dead at the scene...” 
Addie trailed off. “It was the worst day of my life.” 

“I’m so sorry, Addie.” Tears streamed down Wanda’s face. 

“I don’t want to talk about it. I don’t want to be sad anymore. I 
came here to try out some other kind of emotion.” 

“And then mean old Jasper Floyd makes you cry.” 

“T actually owe him an apology.” 

“Oh, really?” Wanda raised an eyebrow. 

“Yes,” Addie replied. “My mother suggested I make Aunt Tilda’s 
famous fried pies, but I can’t even boil water.” 

“Well then, it’s a good thing you've got me.” Wanda jumped up 
from the table. “But I don’t believe I have a recipe’for fried pies.” 

“T have her recipe box around here somewhere,” Addie mumbled, 
following Wanda halfheartedly around the kitchen. 

Wanda stopped in her tracks. “You have her recipe box? Girl, get 
that thing out.” 

Addie did as she was told. Her aunt Tilda’s recipe box was a little 
wooden box. Many of the recipes were written on index cards or 
scraps of paper. Some of them had been ripped out of magazines, 
but those were few and far between, and most of them had been 
marked up one side and down the other, proof that Tilda’s special 
touch could be tasted in everything she cooked. 

“Here it is,” Addie said at last, pulling a yellowed card out of the 
box. “I hope it’s the right one. It just says “fried pies’ on it.” 

“Tilda Andrews didn’t have but one fried pie recipe,” Wanda re- 
plied. “What’s it say we need?” 

“Apples, brown sugar, nutmeg, cinnamon. . .” 

“We've got some shopping to do.” 


THE road to Jasper’s farm was mostly unpaved. Felix stirred oc- 
casionally from his nap in the front seat to growl at the bumpy ride. 
The land was lush and green. After several miles of cotton and 
cattle, Addie came up on what looked like an old farm. Although 
the land had been tended, the buildings were in terrible disrepair. 
The graying boards of the barn were leaning to one side. The house 
was almost demolished. 
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This must be the old Jones farm, she thought. Bobby’s accusations 
from the night before ran through her head. If Bobby was that up- 
set, she could only image how the Jones family must feel. Addie 
had no desire to see Redd as angry as he’d been the night of the 
fair, and she wondered if the rest of the family was like him. 

She didn’t notice the Floyd farm until she was upon it. Her 
breath hitched as she took in the magnitude of the property. 

The house was an 1830s mansion. Addie had never seen any- 
thing like it. The vast house, dwarfed only by the vastness of the 
land surrounding it, stood in the shade of at least four pin oak trees. 

Addie considered throwing the car in reverse and flying back 
down the driveway before anybody had the chance to notice she 
was there. She didn’t really need to apologize, did she? 

She looked over at Felix, who panted excitedly. Addie guessed 
she didn’t have much of a choice now. She was already here. And 
the pies would go bad if she didn’t find someone to eat them. Roll- 
ing the windows down a few notches, she said to Felix, “Sit here. I 
will be right back.” She’d just drop off the food and leave. 

She trudged up the steps and onto the huge wraparound porch. 
She rang the doorbell. When a middle-aged woman answered, 
panic began to rise in her throat. 

“Hello. ’m... I’m Adelaide Andrews,” Addie stammered. 
“‘Im...1I...Iknow Jasper. I brought him these.” She shoved the 
basket at the woman. 

The woman broke out into a broad grin. Jasper’s grin. She was a 
squat, round woman with bright blue eyes hidden behind bifocals. 

“Well, hello!” The woman had a deep southern drawl, thick as 
honey. “Come on in, darlin’. I’ve heard so much about you.” 

“You have?” Addie was dumbfounded. “At church?” 

“What?” The woman ushered Addie inside. “No, from Jasper, of 
course. I’m his mother, Artemis Floyd.” 

“T thought so. He has your smile.” 

“And you, my dear, look quite a lot like youn aunt oe epurte= 
mis turned to wink at her. “I was quite fond of your aunt.” 

She led Addie down a wide hallway of deep mahogany wood 
floors covered by vibrant oriental rugs. Addie had little time to take 
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in her surroundings before she was standing inside a large kitchen. 

“What have you made us, Adelaide?” Artemis asked. 

“Call me Addie, please,” Addie replied. “They’re fried pies. I 
wanted to thank your son for helping me with the tree.” 

“Tm sure a wonderful,” Artemis replied. “You must stay for 
Saturday supper.” 

“I couldn't. I didn’t even tell Jasper I was coming.” 

Artemis waved off Addie’s concerns. “Nonsense. I cannot send 
you home on an empty stomach. Who can say no to grilled pork, 
green beans, and cheese grits?” 

Before she could answer, Addie heard footsteps. A man wear- 
ing a green Floyd Farms T-shirt bounded toward the women. “Ms. 
Artemis! Come quick. There’s a rabid animal in the chicken coop!” 

“Calm down, Clyde,” Artemis said, barely rising from her seat. 
“Tm on my way. Grab the .22 from the case.” 

Addie followed Artemis outside. She could hear the chickens 
before she saw them. Once she got close enough, she saw a fury of 
black and white racing around and around the wire fencing. 

Clyde was behind them with the shotgun. “Hold yer ears, ladies.” 

“Wait!” Addie yelped. “That’s my dog! Felix! No! Felix!” 

Artemis and Clyde stared openmouthed as Addie ran to the 
coop. The closer she got, the more Addie realized Felix wasn’t try- 
ing to eat the chickens. He was licking them. Each time a chicken 
got close enough, Felix stuck out his tongue and gave them a lick. 

He stopped when he heard Addie’s voice. “Felix, you crazy dog! 
What is wrong with you?” 

Felix rolled over on his back, wiggling in the dirt. 

“That’s your dog?” Clyde asked incredulously. 

Addie fixed her gaze on Clyde. “He’s my dog, yes.” 

Addie busied herself getting Felix out of the chicken coop. She 
was so busy pursuing her dog that she didn’t notice Jasper had come 
in for the evening and had been watching the scene unfold. 

“I’m never taking you anywhere again,” Addie said to eles 
dragging him by his collar from the chicken coop. 

When Addie looked up from scolding Felix, Jasper was standing 


in front of her, arms crossed. He was laughing. 
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“I’m so sorry,” Addie said to Artemis. “I guess I rolled the win- 
dows down too low and he wiggled out.” 

“Oh, honey, that was more fun than I’ve had in weeks.” 

Clyde, who was less than amused by Felix’s antics, stood rigid 
next to his employers. “That dog coulda killed all them chickens.” 

“You hate those chickens, anyway,” Jasper cut in. 

“I guess Clyde loves the chickens more than we realized,” Arte- 
mis said. “Adelaide and her dog are staying for supper.” __ 

Addie tightened her grip on Felix’s collar. “That’s okay, Mrs. 
Floyd. We're both covered in chicken poop.” 

Jasper cleared his throat and stepped in front of Clyde. “I'll take 
Felix and get him hosed off. And you can take a shower at my place 
in the carriage house. C’mon. I'll show you.” 

Addie followed Jasper, wallowing in her humiliation. “I made 
you fried pies,” she blurted out. “I wanted to apologize for last 
night. I had too much to drink, and I said things I shouldn't have.” 

“Forget about it,” Jasper said. “You should be apologizing to me 
for having to bathe your devil of a dog.” 

Addie grinned. She was relieved that he wasn’t angry. “I am 
sorry about that. I don’t think Felix likes Clyde very much.” 

“Nobody likes Clyde.” 

He stopped at the door of a small house. “This is it. Go take a 
shower, and I'll get Felix cleaned up. I’ve got sweats and T-shirts 
in the armoire. You can wear that until your clothes are clean.” He 
whistled to Felix. “Let’s go, buddy. No more chicken love for you.” 


THE carriage house was neat as a pin. As in the main house, 
there were beautiful rugs laid over the hardwood floors. She went 
into the bedroom. The bed was neatly made, and the white com- 
forter looked new. She resisted the urge to snoop before heading to 
the bathroom. | 

Her denim skirt and red tank top reeked of wet dog, but she for- 
got about everything when she stepped inside the shower. It felt the 
way all showers were supposed to feel. When she emerged minutes 
later, she found Jasper sitting on the couch with Felix at his feet. 

“Your water pressure is amazing,” she said. 
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“It’s the showerhead. I’m guessing you haven't installed yours 
yet? You've had that thing for at least a month.” 

“T don’t think I’ve even lived here a month.” 
“I’m pretty sure you have,” Jasper replied. 

“You're the only person I know who can start an argument over 
a showerhead.” Addie rolled her eyes. “I guess you were probably a 
pretty good lawyer, huh?” 

“Technically, I’m still a lawyer,” Jasper said. 

“That’s what Harper said. She told me she was your partner.” 

“She’s taking over the practice.” 

“Why are you giving up your practice?” Addie asked. 

“My father had a stroke last summer.” 


is 6B 


m sorry, Jasper.” 

“I thought maybe my father’s condition would improve, but the 
doctors say he won't walk again, and it’s too much for both of them 
to bear the responsibility of this farm alone.” Jasper looked down. 
“I won't see the inside of the courtroom again for a while.” 

“Do you miss it?” 

“Some days.” 

“What kind of law did you practice in Memphis?” 

“Criminal defense cases, mostly.” Jasper stood up from the couch. 
“We better head on in to the main house.” He motioned for her to 
follow him. “My mother will be wondering where we are.” 

Addie looked down at the clothes she was wearing and said, 
“Your mother is going to think I’m completely insane. First I show 
up unannounced with terrible food, then Felix terrorizes her chick- 
ens, and now I’m wearing your clothes.” 

“I’m sure she loves you already.” 

“She is going to think I’m ridiculous.” 

Jasper grinned. “As long as she’s not having the same thoughts as 
I'm having right now, we'll probably be fine.” 

Addie felt her face grow warm. She wasn’t sure how to respond 
to that. “What will I do with Felix?” 

Jasper reached down to scratch the dog’s ear. “Oh, he and I had a 
little talk. He'll be just fine here while we eat. Now come on.” 

“Whatever you say, Counselor.” 
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They walked to the main house. Jasper stopped when they got to 
the front door. “My father can be . . . difficult,” he said. 

Before Addie could answer, the door swung open and Artemis 
stood in front of them. “Come in, come in.” 

“Thanks again for having me.” Addie stepped through the door. 

Artemis led them down the hallway, but this time they took a 
right before the kitchen. “I thought it might be nice to use the for- 
mal dining room,” Artemis said. 

Addie followed Jasper and his mother into the dining room. A long, 
wooden table lay in front of them. The food glistened under the chan- 
delier, and Addie remembered that she hadn’t eaten that day. She was 
famished. At the end of the table a man sat, staring at them. He said 
nothing, but his eyes narrowed as if he was assessing the situation. 

Artemis cleared her throat and said, “Adelaide Andrews, this is 
my husband, Jack Floyd.” 

“It’s nice to meet you, Mr. Floyd,” Addie replied cheerfully as she 
took a seat. “And please, call me Addie.” 

“T like Adelaide better if it’s all the same,” Jack answered. 

Jasper mouthed, “I told you so,” from across the table. 

“Jack?” Artemis said. “Would you like to say the blessing?” 

“Fine.” Jack bowed his head. “Dear heavenly father . . .” 

Addie watched Jack through her eyelashes. If she hadn’t known he 
was disabled, she never would have guessed it. He was every bit as 
strapping and broad-shouldered as his son. He had the same perfect 
teeth and booming voice. His forehead and the corners of his eyes 
showed signs of age. When Jasper confessed that his father had been 
the victim of a stroke, she’d harbored a completely different vision. 

“... Amen,” Jack finished. “Let’s eat.” 

Artemis picked up a bowl, spooning some of the contents onto 
her plate. “These,” Artemis said to Addie, “are grits.” 

Addie spooned the grits onto her plate and brought a forkful to 
her mouth. “Yum. These are wonderful!” 

“We usually have grits for breakfast. Without cheese,” Jasper ex- 
plained. “Grits are traditionally a breakfast food.” 

“I didn’t know what they were until a couple of hours ago, but 
now I’m not sure how I lived my life without them.” 
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Artemis laughed. “Spoken like a true southerner. I think you're 
going to be just fine here.” 


“Where are you from, Adelaide?” Jack broke in. 
“I’m from Chicago,” Addie replied. “But I spent two weeks every 
summer until I was twelve down here with my aunt Tilda.” 

Jack didn’t respond:and continued to eat in silence. Neither Arte- 
mis nor Jasper made an attempt at conversation. 

“You have a beautiful home,” Addie said finally. 

“Yes. It is,” Jack agreed. “It was built in 1835 by my great-great- 
grandfather, and it’s been kept in immaculate condition.” 

“My father’s a very humble man,” Jasper said. 

“Nothing to be humble about,” Jack sniffed. “The Floyds have 
owned this farm since 1830.” | 

“That's amazing.” 

“Indeed,” Jack agreed. “Floyd Farms’ cash crops are cotton and 
soybeans. We have a small watermelon patch that we open up to 
the public over the Fourth of July.” 

Artemis said, “We eat watermelon and then shoot off fireworks. 
We didn’t have a crop last year, so we're making up for lost time.” 

“Why didn’t you have a crop last year?” 

From the other end of the table Artemis quietly cleared her 
throat. “We had some issues pop up last year that kept us . . . busy.” 

“Tm sorry,” Addie said. 

“What for?” Jack demanded. “Did you put me in this chair?” 

“No.” 

“Then don’t be sorry.” 

“Give her a break, Dad,” Jasper cut in. 

“Jasper thinks he’s in charge since he came home to help his 
crippled old man around the farm,” Jack said. “But maybe if he’d 
been helping years ago, his old man wouldn't be a cripple. What do 
you think, Counselor?” 

“I don’t know, Dad.” Jasper met his father’s gaze. “Maybe you 
should ask a better lawyer.” | 

Jack shifted his gaze back down to his plate, and not another 
word was spoken. Addie had never been more relieved than she was 
when Artemis stood up to clear the plates. 
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“Let me help,” Addie said, jumping up. 

“Nonsense,” Artemis replied. “You and Jasper go on now.” 

Jasper was already making strides toward the door. Addie fol- 
lowed him out into the summer heat. The air was thick, and so was 
the silence between them as they trudged to the carriage house. 

When they got to the front door, daspes stopped. He let out a 
long sigh. “Don’t let my father get to you.” 

“Are you talking to me?” Addie asked. “Or yourself>” 

Jasper shrugged. “Whichever one of us will listen.” 

“I’m sorry I upset him,” Addie said. 

Jasper replied, “He’s been angry at me for the last year.” 

“Because he thinks it’s your fault what happened to him?” 

“He’s never forgiven me for going to law school,” Jasper said. “T 
was supposed to take over the farm. Have a family. Be like him.” 

Addie wanted to grab his hand and tell him he wasn’t alone— 
that he wasn’t the only one who felt guilty and that maybe they 
were both being too hard on themselves. Instead, she kept her 
hands planted firmly at her sides and said, “Well, youre here now.” 

“It doesn’t matter.” Jasper shook his head. “Let’s get inside and 
see if Felix has destroyed my house.” 

“Don’t forget it was your idea to leave him alone,” Addie replied. 

“You better hope he held up his end of the bargain.” A grin be- 
gan to spill across Jasper’s face. “Otherwise, youre going to owe me 
a lot more than a basket of fried pies.” 


Chapter 6 


EUNICE HAD ONCE HAD MONEY, as many river towns in the South 
had. The houses in the oldest part of Eunice were a reminder of a 
long-lost splendor. Many had fallen into disrepair. Jagged windows, 
rotting doors, and roofs that were caving in could be found on the 
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cobblestone streets. The years had changed the beauty that Addie 
remembered from her childhood to something ugly. Something 
angry. | 

Addie wondered if the person responsible for hurting Felix lived 
in one of the decrepit houses that they often passed during their 
walks. There were dogs running loose everywhere. Some were 
chained to trees. They barked and whined. It broke Addie’s heart. 

She supposed she could have listened to Jasper and the others 
when they told her not to venture too close to these houses, to the 
levee. But her curiosity was something she couldn’t ignore, and of- 
ten Addie’s walks with Felix led them to those cobblestone streets. 

Addie ambled down the street with Felix. The evening was sur- 
prisingly cool. She didn’t notice the two men sitting in lawn chairs 
in the yard of one of the houses until she was upon them. 

“That’s an interesting-looking dog you've got there,” said one of 
the men. It was the same man from the fair. Addie wouldn't soon 
forget his pockmarked complexion. 

“Thanks.” Addie recognized the second man. It was Redd Jones. 

Redd stood up, crushing a beer can beneath his muddy boot. “He 
missin’ an ear?” 

“He is,” Addie replied. Felix let out a low, guttural sual 

Redd took a drag from his cigarette. “Where'd you get him?” 

“Found him.” 

“Oh, yeah? Where?” 

Addie tightened her grip on Felix’s leash. “I don’t remember.” 

Redd stepped onto the sidewalk. “I saw you out with Jasper 
Floyd a while back. You ain’t from around here, are ya?” 

Addie took a step back onto the street. “I’m from Chicago.” 

“Leave it to Jasper to buy himself a Yankee girl,” Redd said. 
“Guess the women here ain’t good enough for such a fine gentle- 
man.” He flicked his cigarette. Ashes floated onto Felix’s nose. 

Disgust welled up inside of Addie. “Jasper didn’t buy me.” 

“Jasper buys whatever hard work won't get him,” Redd replied. 

“Come on back now, Redd,” the other man said. “Sit down and 
have a drink. We're supposed to be celebrating tonight.” 

“Shut up, Frank.” 
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“Does he always talk to you like that?” Addie asked Frank. She 
knew she shouldn't be antagonizing Redd yet couldn’t help herself. 

Frank concentrated on the beer can in his hands. When he 
looked up, Addie smiled at him. He gave her a shy smile in return. 

“Ain't nothin’ for sale around these parts.” Redd took a step back, 
blocking Addie’s view of Frank. “You better get on, now.” 

Without another word, she started back down the street, pulling 
Felix along after her. 


“WuarT do you mean you don’t have sweet tea?” Bobby stared at 
Addie. 

Addie held her hands up. “I’m sorry, but I did make cookies.” 

“Really?” Wanda looked up at Addie, surprised. 

“There was a recipe for sugar cookies in the pee box that I 
thought I could get through without screwing up,” said Addie. 

“Well, look at you!” Bobby and Wanda reached for the cookies. 

“These aren’t bad,” Wanda said. “Pretty good, actually.” 

“Hand me the hammer, will ya?” Bobby said, his mouth still full. 

“Hang on.” Wanda placed a final nail into a new wooden floor- 
board. Felix howled from inside Addie’s bedroom each time he 
heard the hammer hit a nail. 

“I really appreciate you all coming over to help me with this,” 
Addie said. “All this house repair stuff is pretty overwhelming.” 

“Don’t sweat it.” Wanda handed the hammer over to Bobby. “We 
love it, don’t we, big brother?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” Bobby replied. “I'd work construction for a living 
if it paid the bills.” 

Wanda said, “Did you see that big Help Wanted sign at the cor- 

‘ner of town? Looks like the Floyds are hiring people to get them 

all set up for the Fourth of July celebration this year.” 

“I didn’t even know they was havin’ it,” Bobby replied. “Ain’t 
been to one of their shindigs in years.” 

“We must’ve been kids,” Wanda agreed. “Back when we were all 
still friends.” 

“Couldn't pay me to go now,” Bobby said. 

“T think I’m going to go,” Addie spoke up. “It sounds like fun.” 
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“T’d actually been thinking about taking Bryar,” Wanda replied. 

“You've gotta be kidding me,” Bobby grumbled. 

“Jasper’s not the ogre you think he is.” 

“But his daddy is, ain't he?” 

Addie felt her face flush. Bobby was right—why would anyone 
want to spend time with Jack Floyd? 

“Don't be that way, Bobby,” Wanda said. “There’s no reason to 
hold a grudge against Jasper for something he didn’t even do.” 

“What—do you have the hots for Jasper, too?” Bobby asked. “I 
mean, everybody knows about Adelaide, but you, too?” 

“Everybody knows what?” Addie stopped what she was doing. 

Wanda ignored her. “I owe him everything, Bobby. Everything.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Who do you think helped me get custody of Bryar?” Wanda 
replied. “Who do you think made sure the charges against Bryar’s 
daddy stuck? Sure wasn’t you. Sure wasn’t Redd Jones. You don’t 
know anything about the kind of person that he is.” 

“I didn’t know,” Bobby said. He rubbed his thumb and index fin- 
ger across his forehead. “You never told me none of that.” 

“Jasper didn’t want me tellin’ no one,” Wanda replied. “Said the 
last thing he wanted was for everyone to know. I’m not asking that 
you like him, but don’t talk about him like you know anything.” 

“Damn, I wish you'd told me.” Bobby sighed. “I know you think 
you got it all figured out, but I could help you sometimes, Wanda. I 
ain't book smart, but I got my talents.” 

Addie’s eyes lit up. “Hey, Bobby, could you help me with 
something?” 

“T thought that’s what I was doin’.” 

“Well, could you help me with something else?” 

“Sure.” He followed Addie out the kitchen door and toward the 
shed. “What happened to your door?” 

“Long story,” Addie said. She pointed to the back of the shed to 
an object covered by a sheet and propped up on several boxes. “See 
that back there? There’s a porch swing underneath it.” 

Bobby climbed up on a stack of boxes and pulled back the sheet. 
“Where do you want it?” He hoisted the swing off the boxes. 
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“The front porch, if you can.” Addie grabbed one end. 

“I wouldn’t hang that up with those rusty chains,” Bobby said 
once they had the swing on the porch. “Don’t look safe. They got 
chains down at Linstrom’s. I can run down and get ya a couple.” 

“That would be great.” 

“T ain't got a lot of cash to buy em.” Bobby’s face was crimson. 

“If you'll hang the swing, I'll buy the chains,” Addie replied. 

“I can stay here and keep workin’ if y’all want to go on ahead,” 
_ Wanda broke in. 

Bobby slung a beefy arm around Wanda’s shoulders. “Let’s get 
this floor finished, and then we’ll head on out. And you”—he 
pointed at Adelaide—“I hope you've got some sugar left after those 
cookies. We're makin’ sweet tea tonight.” 


ADDIE sat in the cab of Bobby’s truck. She wasn’t sure what to 
say to him without Wanda as a buffer. | 

“Hey,” Bobby said, breaking the silence. “I got some tools at my 
place that would make it easier to hang that swing up. Care if we 
run by there real quick?” 

When Bobby turned onto the familiar cobblestone street, Addie 
realized where they were going. The truck came to a stop in front 
of Redd Jones’s house. Addie remembered that Bobby had men- 
tioned living with him the first night they met. She shifted un- 
comfortably. “I'll just sit here if that’s all right.” 

“Come on in,” Bobby said. “You ain't got to sit out in this heat.” 

Addie followed him up the crumbling steps. The grass was as 
high as her knees. When she leaned down to scratch at her legs, 
she could see through the missing slats in the backyard fence. She 
veered away to get a better look but could see nothing but dirt. 

The inside of the house was sparse. There wasn’t even a couch in 
the living room—just two lawn chairs, a television, and a mattress. 

“Make yourself at home,” Bobby said. “I'll be right back.” 

Addie wandered through the massive downstairs. Almost every 
room looked the same—a mattress on the floor surrounded by ash- 
trays. Dirty dishes overflowed in the kitchen. 

The last room that Addie entered was different. It was fully 
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furnished and clean. There was a four-poster bed and a television 
set. Addie knew this room belonged to Redd. The first drawer on 
the nightstand was halfway open, and Addie couldn't resist peek- 
ing inside. There was a .38-caliber handgun sitting atop a stack 
of papers. An intricate design had been carved into the barrel and 
stock. 

She set the gun gingerly on the top of the nightstand and picked 
up the papers that had been lying beneath it. The first page read: 


PROSPECT #56807/Black Betty 
Sire: Grand Champion Whiplash 
Dam: Roho 

Champion bloodline (yes) 


Gameness (yes) 


Each page went on and on like this. She was still trying to make 
sense of it when she heard someone coming down the hallway. In a 
panic, she shoved the paper and the gun back into the nightstand. 

“Addie?” Bobby stuck his head in. “What are you doing?” 

“I was just . . . I was looking for the bathroom.” 

“Well, this ain’t it.” Bobby motioned her out of the room. “The 
one downstairs ain't workin’, so you'll have to go upstairs.” 

“That’s okay,” Addie replied. “I can hold it.” 

Bobby shrugged. “If you say so. I got the tools. Let’s eit” 

Addie didn’t protest. She followed him out into the Delta sun- 
shine and into the truck. She didn’t look back as they drove away. 


THE road to the Floyd farm seemed particularly bumpy as Addie 
sat in the passenger seat of Wanda’s car. 

“T can't believe Bobby agreed to come tonight,” Wanda said. 

“T think your revelation to him the other day really changed his 
point of view,” Addie replied. “Do you think you might be able to 
find a sitter for the B-Man in two weeks?” 

“T’m sure that I can.” 

“Great,” Addie replied. “I’m going to be twenty-eight that Satur- 
day. I haven’t celebrated my birthday in a couple of years. I figure 
now is as good a time as any to start back up again.” 
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There were cars everywhere when they arrived at the farm. 
Everyone was dressed in red, white, and blue. People carried bas- 
kets with delicious contents and jugs of sweet tea under their arms. 

Bryar skipped ahead of them. “Mom! Mom! Mom!” he chanted. 
“Look! Sno-cones!” 

“That will flat-out ruin your shirt,” Wanda replied. 

“Tl be careful. Promise.” 

“Those sno-cones look pretty good. It is sweltering out here,” 
Addie said. “Let him have one, Mom.” 

“T could just kick whoever invented the sno-cone. They obviously 
never had to do laundry.” 

“My mom never let me have them as a kid,” Addie said. “She 
thought they were too messy. You two would probably get along.” 

“Fine!” Wanda threw up her hands in defeat. “You two go on 
and get a sno-cone. But sit down with them!” 

Bryar gleefully took Addie’s hand and pulled her toward the line. 
He looked up at her and said, “What flavor are you gonna get?” 

“I don’t know,” Addie replied. “Maybe purple?” 

“Purple isn’t a flavor.” Jasper was standing there, scowling. 

“I'm going to have red,” Bryar said. . 

“Still not a flavor,” Jasper countered. 

“He’s four,” Addie said. 

“And how old are you?” 

“Tl be twenty-eight in two weeks.” 

“We'd like one red and one purple, please,” Jasper said to the 
man wielding the sno-cone machine. 

The man nodded and es to work. “See?” Addie nudged Jasper. 
“He knew what you meant.” 

Jasper handed Addie and Bryar their sno-cones, tipping his hat 
to them as he walked away. He didn’t say anything else to Addie. 

“Hey! Wait up!” Addie handed an already stained and soggy 
Bryar off to Wanda and jogged after Jasper. 

Jasper slowed down. “I have a few things I need to check on. Do 
you want to come with me?” 

“Sure,” Addie replied. 

Jasper led her to a vehicle that looked like a cross between a four- 
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wheeler and a miniature truck. The word POLARIS was written on 
the side. “Hop in.” 

“Don’t I need a helmet to ride on this thing?” 

“No.” Jasper started the engine. “There are no helmet laws in 
Arkansas. Besides, this isn’t a motorcycle. It’s an off-road vehicle.” 

“T forgot I was hanging out with a lawyer.” 

Jasper grinned as they rattled along, his mood lifting with every 
bump. They slowed down when they approached a field with 
several machines. “Those machines are harvesting cotton,’ Jasper 
said. He pointed to a green machine standing stagnant in the field. 
“That machine broke down, and I’ve got a guy working on it.” 

Addie stood up and followed Jasper. As they approached the ma- 
chine, she could see a man hunched over to one side. 

“Mr. Floyd,” the man straightened. “I’ve ’bout got ’er fixed up.” 

“Good,” Jasper replied. “What do you think caused it?” 

Addie studied the man in front of her. He looked young. He was 
smaller than Jasper, with thick dark hair and windburned skin. 
Addie stuck out her hand and said, “I’m Addie. It’s nice to meet 
you.” 

“I’m Loren.” His gaze was set squarely on her chest. He wasn’t 
even trying to hide it. “So, you and the boss man an item?” 

Addie choked back a laugh. “I, uh, well, we're . . .” 

Jasper stiffened. He stepped closer to Addie. “We better get go- 
ing. I need you to get this thing running before lunchtime.” 

“Yes, sir,” Loren said, a broad smile plastered across his face. 
“You let me know if you ever figure out that answer, Miss Addie.” 

This kid was brazen. 

Jasper turned and strode back to the vehicle. “So all this land,” 
Addie said, hoping to break the tension, “belongs to you?” 

“It belongs to my father,” Jasper corrected her. “Twelve hundred 
acres of this land has been in my family for almost two hundred 
years. The land on the other side of this fence is all my land. It’s 
just about twenty acres, but it all belongs to me.” 

“What do you plan to do with the old barn and what’s left of the 
house?” 

“Demolish it,” Jasper said matter-of-factly. 
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“Then what?” 

“T’m going to build a house.” 

“A house? For you?” 

“Who else would I build a house for?” 

For some reason that response cut her. Of course he was building 
a house for himself. Just for himself. 

Addie hopped off the Polaris. “Care if I go over there and take a 
look? I’m dying to see what’s inside that barn.” 

“Snakes and rusty nails are what’s inside,” Jasper replied, follow- 
ing after her. “I’ve never met a person so interested in trash.” 

“It’s not trash just because it’s old,” Addie said. 

“T know, I know.” 

She waded through the grass to the entrance of the barn. It was 
leaning to its left. “How long since anybody lived here?” 

“Decades. They'd abandoned the place long before it went into 
foreclosure. Old Man Jones died when Redd and the rest of us were 
in junior high. I guess his mama couldn't handle it all by herself.” 

“I ran into him the other day while I was walking Felix,” Addie 
said. “He was sitting in front of some run-down house.” 

“He give you a hard time?” 

Addie shrugged. “He called me a Yankee.” 

“People around here call everybody who isn’t from here a Yan- 
kee,” Jasper said. “What were you doing downtown? It’s not safe.” 

“Why not? I feel like there’s something you're not telling me.” 

“Just be careful down there,” Jasper replied. “Redd Jones hangs 
out down there for a reason. I’m going to give you some advice that 
you probably won't take kindly to. People around here don’t want 
you burrowing into their business, Addie. It makes them angry.” 

“I'm not burrowing into anybody’s business.” 

“Good.” Jasper nodded. “Keep it that way.” 

She decided against telling him that she’d also been inside Redd’s 
house. She wasn’t sure what to make of what she’d found, and she 
didn’t need Jasper telling her it was nothing. 

Addie stepped inside the barn. Grass had grown up in between 
the wooden slats, dirt and debris everywhere. There were rusty 
tools hanging from the rotting beams and an old couch in the cor- 
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ner. With every step Addie took, something creacked or cracked or 
was crushed beneath her feet. | 

Jasper was standing in the doorway, his hands shoved inside the 
pockets of his jeans. “C’mon,” he said. “We better get back to the 
festivities.” 


Addie allowed him to lead her back to the Polaris. 


A CROWD had gathered near the front porch of the Floyd man- 
sion. There were several Floyd Farms employees standing off to 
one side as Artemis and Jack had a heated exchange behind them. 

“What’s going on over there?” Addie asked. 

“I don’t know.” Jasper jumped out of the driver's seat. He made a 
beeline for his parents. 

Addie followed him, stopping next to Bobby and Wanda. “Hey.” 

“Hey,” Bobby replied. “You missed half the show.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Bobby tore his eyes away from Artemis, Jack, and now Jasper. 
“Someone came over the loudspeaker and told everybody to gather 
out in the front yard for the fireworks display. About that time Jack 
Floyd come out of the house. They announce his name, everybody 
turns to look, and he starts yellin’ at everybody.” 

“Why?” 

“Hell if I know.” 

Jasper was staring down at his father, his mouth set in a hard 
line. After a few minutes, Jasper threw up his hands and stormed 
off toward the Polaris. As Addie hurried after Jasper, she heard 
Artemis say, “Okay, everybody! Are you ready for fireworks>” 

Jasper heaved himself down on the seat of the vehicle, his hands 
gripping the steering wheel so tightly that his knuckles were white. 

“Ts everything okay?” Addie asked. 

“It’s fine,” Jasper replied through clenched teeth. 

“It didn’t look fine.” 

Behind them, the first of the fireworks burst forth into a sky. 

“My dad loves fireworks,” Jasper replied. “It’s about the only 
thing he likes. This was always his night. His show.” 

“Then I don’t understand—” 
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“What's not to understand?” Jasper cut her off. “The man didn’t 
want to be pushed out in his wheelchair for everybody to see.” 

“Being in a wheelchair doesn’t make him less of a man.” 

“You want to know a secret about living here? About surviving 
here? People either have or they have not. There is no in-between. 
Everybody knows exactly what the person next to them has. And 
what they don’t. My father could walk into a room and command 
respect. He had power. That was taken away from him in fifteen 
seconds. Now his employees pity him. He thinks I pity him. How 
can anyone respect a man who needs help getting onto the toilet?” 

“Is that really how you feel?” Addie asked. 

“Of course not,” Jasper said. “Why do you think I left?” 

“You could change it. Be different.” 

“It doesn’t work that way. You can’t change an entire culture.” 

“So I guess the best solution is to not even try?” 

“You don’t get it,” Jasper said. “People don’t want to change. 
People like you always want someone e/se to tell everybody they’re 
doing it wrong. That you know better. That your way beats our 
way. That’s why people like you never last very long down here.” 

Jasper mashed a boot into the ground. His eyes blazed through 
her and focused on another secret that Adelaide could not yet see. 


Chapter 7 


“You KNOW,” ADDIE SAID, peeping at Wanda over a rack of clothes 

from inside Lily’s Resale Boutique, “when I invited you to go to 

Memphis this weekend, I didn’t mean you had to plan everything.” 
“It’s your birthday!” Wanda exclaimed. “You shouldn't have to 

plan your own celebration. What are you going to wear on our big 

night out? Do you think Lily’s will have what youre looking for?” 

~ “Somehow I doubt it,” Addie replied. 
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“What? Everybody knows that Lily’s Resale Boutique is the pre- 
mier clothing shop in Eunice!” ? 

Both women were consumed by a fit of giggles. Lily's was noth- — 
ing more than a thrift store with a fancy name and puffed-up prices. 

Addie followed Wanda to the back of the store. “This is where 
they keep all the nicer stuff,” Wanda said. 

A dress caught Addie’s eye, and she pulled it off the rack. It was 
blue chiffon with a floral print, short and strapless. 

“Oh, Addie, you look great!” Wanda gushed when Addie 
emerged from the dressing room. “Really, I love it.” 

“Me too,” Addie replied. She glanced around the room. There 
were paintings with price tags hanging on the walls. There were 
several refinished dressers, and they all seemed to have price tags. 
“Do you think people sell things on consignment here?” 

Wanda wrinkled her brow. “You mean, like, clothes?” 

“No.” Addie pointed to the paintings. “Those paintings are for 
sale. So are half the pieces of furniture in this store.” 

“Hey,” Wanda hollered up to the woman at the front of the store. 
“Hey, honey, can you come back here a sec?” 

“Well, pons Carter,” the woman said. “I didn’t even see you 
come in.” 

Wanda smiled. “We have a side for ya, Delores. Are them 
pictures on the walls for sale?” 

“They are. Why? You looking to redecorate?” 

“I was actually wondering if you were taking on any consign- 
ments,” Addie cut in. 

Delores eyed Addie. “What's your name, sugar?” 

“Adelaide Andrews.” 

“Oh.” Her eyes lit up. “I know a you are. Sure, bring a sample 
of what you've got by. We're always looking for new talent.” 


ADDIE stood in her kitchen staring down at Felix. “I promise I’m 
only going to be gone one night,” she said to him. 

“He's going to be fine,” Geneva, the dog sitter, replied. “Remem- 
ber, I come very highly recommended by Wanda.” 

“I know.” Addie squatted down to give Felix’s head a pat. “It’s 
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just that we’ve never spent a night apart. Remember, he likes to 
have a walk at seven fifteen p.m. And do not put the TV on Ani- 
mal Planet.” 

“T think you hit all the highlights in the three pages of notes you 
left,” the elderly woman replied. “Now go on. Scoot.” 

Addie allowed herself to be pushed out the door. She walked 
down the steps and out to her car. 

When she arrived at Wanda’s, her friend didn’t seem nearly as 
worried about her son as Addie was about Felix. Wanda gave Bryar 
a kiss on the cheek and skipped out to Addie’s car. Bryar and his 
nana waved from the window. 

Wanda slid into the front seat. “Let’s get this show on the road!” 

“I'm so excited about visiting the city,” Addie said. “Where are 
we staying?” 

~ “In a loft downtown,” Wanda said. “It’s about eight hundred 
times nicer than any hotel. And it’s free!” 

“How is it free?” 

“Promise you won't be mad?” 

“No.” 

“It belongs to Jasper.” 

A sick feeling slid down Addie’s throat. “Will he be there?” 

“Nope.” Wanda fished around in her purse. “Look, he even gave 
me a key! It’s really beautiful,” she continued. “T've been there once. 
Back when I was fighting for custody of Bryar. I mentioned to 
Jasper that you wanted to go to Memphis for your birthday. That’s 
when he offered his place. I’m so glad you're not mad.” 

“Don't be silly.” Addie forced a smile. 

Jasper’s loft was in the downtown cross section of the South 
Bluffs neighborhood and the South Main Arts District. It was a 
hip and artistic area. Addie was excited about being in a city again. 

“So, what do you think?” Wanda asked as the two made their 
way from the parking garage to the lofts. 

“Tt feels like a city,” Addie replied. She took a gulp of air. 

Wanda’s phone began to ring. “It’s Jasper.” 

“He must be telepathic.” 

Wanda walked ahead so that Addie couldn’t hear the conversa- 
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tion. When she finally hung up, they were standing in the lobby. 
“Well, Jasper’s here.” 

“What do you mean he’s here?” Addie closed her eyes. 

“T mean he’s in the building,” Wanda replied. “Apparently he’s in 
Memphis finalizing the sale of his law firm. He said he’s getting 
ready to leave, so we'll have the place to ourselves tonight. But he 
didn’t want us to get to the loft and be surprised when we saw him.” 

They exited the elevator onto the ninth floor. Wanda stopped at 
the door of 901N and knocked. They heard footsteps and then the 
rustling of the lock. Jasper stood in the doorway. “Hey, y'all.” 

Addie struggled to keep her jaw from hitting the floor. The man 
in front of her sounded like Jasper Floyd, but he sure didn’t look 
like him. He looked like . . . well, he looked like a lawyer. 

Jasper was dressed in a blue pinstripe button-down shirt with a 
white collar and cuffs. He was wearing a paisley tie and red sus- 
penders with gray slacks and Italian leather shoes. Everything fit as 
if it had been tailored for his six-foot-four frame. 

“I’ve been in meetings all morning,” Jasper said, opening the 
door so both women could step through. “I really had planned on 
being out of here by now.” 

“It’s your place. You don’t have to apologize,” Wanda replied. 

The loft was exquisitely furnished and very clean. Every appli- 
ance was new, along with the white furniture and carpets. Modern 
art hung on the walls, as did one of the largest televisions Addie 
had ever seen. Jasper led each of them to a bedroom. 

Addie sat her overnight bag down on the bedspread and took in 
her surroundings. She hung up her dress and made her way back to 
the main part of the loft. Jasper was in the kitchen, a sandwich in 
front of him. Wanda was screwing the cork out of a bottle of wine. 

“Wine?” Addie raised an eyebrow. “It’s one in the afternoon.” 

Wanda said, “C’mon, loosen up. It’s your birthday.” 

“Glasses are on the top shelf on the right,” Jasper said. 

Addie could feel his eyes on her as she turned to open the cabinet 
door. Standing on her tiptoes, she grabbed at the glasses. 

“Let me help you with that.” Jasper was behind her. He was 
pressed so close to her that she could smell the starch on his shirt. 
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“Thanks.” 

He grinned at her. It was infuriating and endearing. “Anytime.” 

“So are you done for the day?” Wanda asked. 

“T've got to get to my last meeting.” Jasper polished off the last 
bite of his sandwich. “I'll be out of your way in just a few minutes.” 

“Can you recommend a restaurant for supper?” Wanda asked. 

“T actually have reservations a couple of blocks away, at a res- 
taurant called Fish. I’m sure we could squeeze you two in at our 
table . . . if you don’t mind having supper with a bunch of lawyers.” 

“Is it fancy?” Wanda asked. “Who names their restaurant Fish?” 
_ “The specialty is fried catfish, but with a special twist.. The chef 
apparently studied in France.” 

“Then what does he know about frying catfish?” 

“I guess you'll have to find out,” Jasper replied. 

“Sure,” Wanda said. “We'd love to go to your weird restaurant.” 

“Tl text you directions. See you around eight?” 


“We'll be there.” 


“How do I look?” Wanda asked. “Be honest.” 

“I think you've had enough wine for both of us.” 

“T can hold my liquor.” 

Wanda could hold her liquor better than anyone Addie had ever 
met. And she did look great in her green minidress, high-heeled 
boots, and leather jacket. “You've got such long legs. I envy you.” 

Wanda broke into a grin. “Thanks, sugar.” 

Addie was supple and feminine in her floral dress and pink car- 
digan. Instead of wearing her hair stick-straight as usual, she had 
ringlets that cascaded over her shoulders. 

“Lose that cardigan,” Wanda said as they headed out the door 
and toward the elevator. “You're not going to church.” 

“No. My boobs are about to come out of this dress.” 

“That’s the point. Let’s get a move on. We're going to be late.” 

The restaurant was packed by the time they got there. “Should we 
just go and find them?” Wanda asked. “This place is a madhouse.” 

Addie walked up to the man at the ve “Can you tell me if 
my party is already inside?” 
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“There’s a two-hour wait.” The man didn’t look up. “Give me 
your name, and [’ll put you on the list.” 

“The name is Jasper Floyd.” 

“Youre with Mr. Floyd? He’s been expecting you.” 

They waded through the sea of people to the back of the restau- 
rant, where their group sat in a plush half-moon booth. 

There were four men and two women at the booth. Jasper sat on 
one end and slid out to greet Wanda and Addie as they approached. 
“T was beginning to think you'd stood me up.” 

“We lost track of time,” Wanda said. “You have an excellent wine 
selection.” 

“My selection pales in comparison to the wine selection here.” 

Wanda sat down, followed by Addie and Jasper. The booth was a 
tight fit. Addie’s skin tingled when Jasper brushed against her. 

“Addie, Wanda, I'd like you to meet my colleagues,” Jasper said. 
“Well, as of today I suppose I should say former colleagues.” 

“That’s right,” a balding man on the other end of the booth re- 
plied. “Remember you have to share with the rest of the partners.” 

“That’s all you've ever cared about, Warren.” Jasper grinned. 
“This is Warren Benson and his partner Neil Alexander.” 

“I’m not a lawyer,” the man beside Warren broke in. “When 
Jasper says ‘partner, he means ‘life partner.” 

“Neil also owns this restaurant. And next to Neil is Natalie 
Rains,” Jasper continued. 

A woman with a blond pixie cut smiled at Addie and Wanda. 

“And next to Natalie is her husband, Dan, and then you all might 
remember Harper Blake.” 

“Hello again.” Harper’s voice was low and gravelly. She was 
wearing a tight pink tube dress. It sizzled against her copper skin. 
Harper kept her eyes on Jasper as a waiter dispensed drinks. 

“Everything is on me tonight, ladies,” Neil said to Addie and 
Wanda. “Drink up!” : 

Jasper had introduced his friends as stares and Neil, 
Natalie and Dan, Harper and Jasper? Addie’s heart sank. 

“Jasper tells us it’s your birthday,” Natalie said. 

“Tt is,” Addie replied. “Well, technically it’s tomorrow.” 
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“And you're from Chicago?” 

“Yes. I moved to Eunice a couple of months ago.” 

__ “If you don’t mind me asking,” Warren said, “how in good gravy 
did you get from Chicago to the Delta?” 

“To make a long story short, I inherited a house.” 

“And what was it that you did in Chicago?” Harper asked. 

“I owned an antique wood shop. We bought furniture from es- 
tate sales and auctions; then we’d refinish and sell it.” 

“Wer” 

Addie cleared her throat. “My fi fiancé and I.” 

“You have a fiancé back in Chicago?” Harper asked. 

“No,” Addie said. “Not anymore.” 

“Let’s order some food,” Jasper spoke up. 

_ Addie let out a sigh of relief and stared at the menu. Jasper’s hand 
brushed across her thigh. In an instant his touch was gone, but it 
left Addie struggling to read the words in front of her. She looked 
up through her eyelashes at Jasper. He wasn’t looking at her. 

Addie sat back and sipped her drink. Warren and Neil were talk- 
ing to Jasper and Harper about the law firm. Addie marveled at 
Jasper’s animated expressions. He was relaxed and happy. There 
was no brooding, no talk of his father. 

Jasper was comfortable, and Addie was flee She wanted to 
enjoy her birthday. And she wanted to know /#is version of Jasper. 

Her thigh still burned from his touch. 

The food came, and the group ate in silence, reveling in the thick 
sauces, tender meat, and generous portions all elegantly served by 
the staff as Neil watched hawkishly from the booth. 

“The food in the South has got to be better than anywhere else,” 
Addie marveled. “I could barely squeeze myself into this dress to- 
night, and now I feel like I might just burst out of it.” 

Jasper’s hand was back on her thigh. And this time there was no 
mistake. His thumb and forefinger made miniature circles over her 
skin, and Addie was on fire with want. 

“Well, I hope you saved room, honey,” Neil said, forcing Addie 
to concentrate, “because we haven't even had dessert yet.” 

Behind Neil, waiters were wheeling in a three-tiered cake with 
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yellow frosting. The words HAPPY BIRTHDAY were painted across it. 

“Wow!” Addie exclaimed. “Neil, thank you so much.” 

“Don’t thank me,” Neil replied. “It was Jasper’s idea.” 

Addie looked up at Jasper. “Thank you, Jasper. It’s beautiful.” 

“Happy birthday.” Jasper’s hand grasped hers under the table. 

It was almost midnight by the time they spilled out onto the 
streets of Memphis. Natalie and Dan said their good-byes while 
Warren and Neil debated the agenda for the rest of the night. 

“Tm getting old,” Jasper declared. “I’m ready to go home.” 

“Hush up, Jasper,” Neil said. “I’m much older than you. Why 
don’t we all go back to your apartment? You've got a great view.” 

Jasper hesitated. “Okay, but when I say it’s time to go, it’s time to 
go. Got it?” He wagged his finger in front of Neil’s face. 

“Got it,” Neil replied. “Homeward ho!” 

“I think I’m going to go home, too,” Harper spoke up. “Jasper, 
could we talk for a second?” 

“Why don’t you all start back to my place?” Jasper said, turning 
away from Harper. “Wanda has a key. I'll catch up.” 

As they trekked back to the loft, Addie tried not to think about 
what Harper and Jasper were talking about. 

“Are you having a good time so far?” Wanda asked. 

“Of course I’m having a good time,” Addie said. “This is the best 
birthday I’ve had in a long time. Although I have to admit—going 
back and falling into bed does sound pretty good right about now.” 

“No talk of bed!” Warren called out from behind them. “Mem- 
phis never sleeps!” 

Once inside, Addie heaved herself onto the white sofa. Wanda 
handed her a glass of wine. Then the door opened and Jasper en- 
tered, followed by Harper. “Where are Warren and Neil?” he asked. 

“I think they’re out on the balcony.” Wanda jerked her thumb 
toward the far end of the living room. 

“Go on ahead. I’ve got to get this tie off from around my neck. 
It’s strangling me.” Jasper tugged at the knot in his tie. 

“Don't do that!” Harper slapped at Jasper’s hands. “You're going 
to ruin it.” She expertly pulled the tie away from Jasper’s collar. 

Jasper laughed, and for a moment his head was hunkered so close 
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to Harper’s that Addie couldn’t hear what they were saying. Addie 
wasn't sure how she could compete with someone whose legs were 
as long as her whole body. How could Jasper ever be interested in 
her next to a woman like that? 

“Maybe he’s a boob man,” Wanda whispered to her. “What’s 
Harper doing here, anyway? I thought she was going home?” 

“You just read my mind.” 

Wanda patted her arm. “Sugar, you gotta be pretty on the inside 
and out. Something tells me Harper looks like she was born down- 
wind from an outhouse on the inside.” 

Addie giggled. “I have no idea what that means, but it sure does 
‘make me feel better.” 

“What are you two eee about over there?” Jasper asked. He 
looked up from his conversation with Harper. 

“Just girl talk,” Wanda replied. She set down her wine. “If y’all 
will excuse me, I’ve got to use the powder room.” She wobbled 
down the hall, leaving Addie alone with Jasper and Harper. 

The two sat down on the couch. Harper was still holding Jasper’s 
tie. “So, Addie,” she began, “how do you like the Delta?” 

“T like it just fine.” | 

“Must be quite a switch from Chicago. Jas and I always talked 
about moving the practice somewhere else, someplace exotic.” 
Harper scooted closer to Jasper. “But the Delta is home, I suppose.” 

Addie cringed. She hated the way Harper said “Jas.” 

“Do you want another glass of wine, Addie?” Jasper stood up. 

“Sure.” Addie handed him her empty glass. His fingers clasped 
around hers, and her heart leaped into her throat. She wondered 
if he felt it, too. Surely he did—hadn’t he been the one to kiss 
her first? Hadn’t it been his hands on her leg? She shook those 
thoughts from her head. She hadn’t come to Arkansas to meet a 
farmer. She was leaving, she reminded herself. None of this was 
going to last. 

“Let’s go eaeadeys Wanda ficticad “I want to see that view!” 

“Sounds great,” Addie said. She was relieved to have something 
to look at other than Harper's legs. 

“Wow,” Wanda said once they were outside. 
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“Jasper has one of the best views in Memphis,” Warren agreed. 

“T’ll be right back.” Addie slid the glass door open and stepped 
back inside the loft. She didn’t see Jasper following her. 

“Hey,” he said. “Have you had a good birthday?” 

“Yes. Thank you so much for everything.” 

“[’m sorry you ended up spending your night with a bunch of 
people you didn’t know.” 

“Don't be sorry,” Addie replied. “I’ve had more fun tonight than 
I’ve had in a long time.” 

“Good. I’m glad you liked the cake.” 

Addie held her breath as she slid past him. Jasper stared down at 
her for a second and continued on his way toward the kitchen. Just 
before he disappeared out of view, she said, “Hey, Jasper?” 

"Yes?% 

“Is something going on between you and Harper?” 

Jasper turned around. His face was sullen. His shoulders tight- 
ened. With one question he’d turned back into the old Jasper. “The 
only thing that’s ever been between me and Harper is paperwork.” 

“You couldn’t even fit paperwork between the two of you on that 
couch,” Addie replied. She instantly regretted what she'd just said. 
“Forget it. It’s none of my business.” 

“Youre right; it 2s none of your business.” Jasper caught her by the 
shoulder. “But for the record, I’m telling you the truth.” 

“Why are you so angry?” 

Jasper pressed himself farther into her until her back was against 
the wall. His fingers traced the outline of her face and her neck. 
“This dress is a felony.” 

The glass patio door opened, and muffled voices began to fill the 
loft. “Jasper!” Warren called out. “I hope you don’t mind. I called a 
few friends to come over.” 

“T’ve got to go,” Jasper said hoarsely, burying his head into the 
side of her neck. ithe 

Addie traced the stubble on his chin with her fingers. With a 
groan, Jasper pulled himself away from her. Taking her hand, 
he led her into the living room, where their friends were eagerly 
waiting. 


Chapter 8 


AUGUSTUS SMOOT WAS SITTING ON ADDIE’S PORCH SWING, his bath- 
robe flapping in the early morning breeze. She opened the front 
"door and stepped outside. The old man didn’t look at her. 

“Mr. Smoot?” Addie sat down. “You're at the wrong house.” 

No response. 

“Do you have someone I can call for you?” 

“Your dog barks. It keeps me awake.” 

“Tm sorry. He is scared a lot, so he barks.” 

“What's he got to be scared of?” 

“I don’t know,” Addie replied, shrugging. “When I found him 
down by the levee, he’d been shot.” 

Augustus turned to look at her. “You went down to the levee?” 

“I know, I know. It’s not a good place.” 

“It’s my favorite place.” 

A laugh escaped through Addie’s lips. “Well, everybody else says 
it’s a bad place, but my aunt used to take me there as a kid.” 

“We had picnics there. Eleonora and I.” 

“Was that your wife?” Addie didn’t want to pry. Then again, the 
man was half naked and on her porch. 

“You shouldn't go down to the levee.” 

“But I thought you said it was your favorite place.” 

“It’s not safe there now,” Augustus replied. 

“Do you know what happened to make it that way?” 

When he looked at her again, his expression was grim. “The 
factories left. The river wasn’t a means of transportation. anymore. 
Families left. We lost half the town in a matter of a couple of years. 
The people left had to find another way to survive.” 

“So they shoot dogs, stuff them in trash bags, and leave them 
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at the riverbank?” Addie asked. “That doesn’t make any sense.” 

“Sometimes what you see on the surface is just a scratch,” Augus- 
tus said. “What happened to your dog wasn’t the cause.” He stood 
up on his spindly legs. “It was the result.” 

She watched him walk away. He didn’t even wait until he was 
inside to disrobe, and he strolled up his steps in nothing but his 
underwear. Addie wasn’t sure whether her neighbor was a genius or 
crazy, but she was dying to find out. 

A week later, Addie sat in the waiting room at the vet clinic, 
Felix sitting patiently beside her. She couldn’t wait to show Dr. 
Dixon how far he’d come since his last checkup. 

“Addie!” Wanda came out from behind the reception desk to 
give Felix a pat. “What are you doing here?” 

“T have an appointment,” Addie said. 

“I don’t have you written down.” 

“T got the other lady when I called,” Addie replied. 

“Mable. She was terrible.” Wanda rolled her eyes. “She lasted 
about three weeks, because she never wrote anything down.” 

“TI thought you were the receptionist.” 

“I’m the vet tech,” Wanda said. “And I would like to get back to 
being the vet tech. But we've had trouble finding decent help, so 
I’ve been stuck answering phones since the beginning of August.” 

“So does that mean I don’t really have an appointment today?” 

Wanda glanced down at the appointment book. “What it means 
is that we're overbooked. Would you mind waiting until ten>” 

“We don’t mind.” Addie scratched Felix underneath his chin. 

Dr. Dixon emerged from behind the double doors. “Wanda, I 
need you back here for a few minutes. We've got a cat with a toenail 
grown into its pad. I need your magical cat whispering skills.” 

“Doc, the phone’s been ringing off the hook,” Wanda replied. 

“I could answer the phones for a bits Addie offered. “Can Felix 
come back here with me?” 

“Whatever you want!” Wanda tubhed to join Dr. Dixon. “Just 
come find me if you have any questions.” 

Addie sat down behind the desk and began to make sense of the 
mess. Six hours later, she was still there. “You know,” she said to 
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Wanda and Dr. Dixon, “you could make all of this a lot easier if 
you'd keep track of your records on the computer.” 

“Sounds like you've done this before,” Wanda said. 

“T kept track of our contacts for the business,” Addie replied. 

“We are in bad need of a part-time receptionist,” Dr. Dixon said. 
“Are you interested in coming in a few days a week?” 

“Td love to,” Addie began. “But I don’t know how long I’m go- 
ing to be here . . . I could help until the end of the summer. That’s 
when I’ve planned to head back to Chicago.” 

“Surely we'll be able to find someone before then.” Dr. Dixon 
shifted his attention to Addie’s dog. “Felix is looking wonderful.” 

Addie beamed. 

“You can bring Felix to work with you,” Wanda said. 

“Really?” 

“Really,” Dr. Dixon said. 

“Come on.” Wanda motioned for Addie to follow her. “Let’s get 
out of here and go back to my place. I'll feed both you and Felix.” 

Addie didn’t protest. She shut down the computer, grabbed 
Felix’s leash, and followed Wanda out of the clinic. 


ApDIE woke up on Sunday to rain. The sound of the phone 
jarred her out of her cocoon under the covers. “Hello?” 

“Addie? Is that you? I’ve been calling you for an hour.” 

“Hi, Mom.” 

‘Jerry said he heard Arkansas is getting slammed by tornadoes. 
You need to go to the store and get some provisions.” 

“Provisions?” Addie asked. “It’s a potential tornado. That’s all.” 

“You're not in Chicago anymore,” her mother warned. “You can’t 
just walk to the store down there.” 

Addie flopped back down on her bed. “I could get ‘provisions’ if 
I needed them, Mom. It’s not like Little House on the Prairie here.” 

“Please go to the store and get a few things,” her mother urged. 
“Just in case you lose power.” 

“Fine,” Addie grumbled. “Bye, Mom.” She slid off the bed and 
wandered over to the window, pulling back the curtains. 

Augustus Smoot was outside. Addie worried that he’d be stuck 
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in his house during the storm without anything to eat or drink. Or 
worse—without any underwear. Maybe she should check on him. 

He was sitting on the porch when Addie and Felix started across 
the lawn. He didn’t look up from his newspaper, but as Addie 
neared the steps, he said, “Don’t bring that dog up here.” 

Addie sighed and said, “Sit, Felix. Stay.” 

The man stared down at Addie. “He listens well.” 

“He’s a good boy.” 

“Tm Augustus Smoot.” 

“T know,” Addie replied. “I’m going to the grocery store. Is there 
anything I can bring you just in case the weather turns ugly?” 

“Magdalene will be along,” he said. “She’ll bring provisions.” 

There was that word again, provisions. “Okay, then.” Addie won- 
dered if Magdalene was the lady with the nurse’s shoes. 

Augustus didn’t seem to notice when Addie walked back across 
the street to her house. She glanced around the kitchen, making a 
mental grocery list. Felix probably needed more food. And she sup- 
posed she ought to buy some staples like milk and bread. Her wine 
rack was almost empty. That was a staple she couldn't do without. 


By THE time Addie got to the store, the parking lot was packed. 
She was pleased to find that the most important provisions she 
came for were still in stock—dog food and wine. She began to load 
her cart. 

“Hey, Miss Addie,” Bobby Carter greeted her. “How you doin’>” 

“Hey, Bobby,” Addie replied. “Trying to prepare for the storm.” 

Bobby pushed his cart closer to Addie. “Could I ask a favor? Can 
I use you as a reference for a job?” 

“Of course you can,” Addie said. “What job?” 
“There’s a trucking company in Mississippi. I could drive one nf 
their trucks till I get up the money to fix my truck.” 

“I thought you were working for Redd Jones.” 

“Not much work to be had.” fit 

“What does he do, anyway?” Addie asked. “I mean, for money?” 

“Just takes care of things around the neighborhood. People here 
ain't got a lot, but Redd makes sure they got enough to survive.” 
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“When you put it like that, it sounds nice,” Addie replied. “But 
something tells me that Redd’s not nice.” 

Bobby scratched behind his neck. “I’ve known Redd since we 
was kids, but we just ain’t got the same kind of mind for things.” 

“T think that might be a good thing.” 

Bobby grinned broadly at her. “I best be gettin’ home.” 

Addie watched him turn the corner. Bobby was so decent. How 
could he get mixed up with a man like Redd? Addie was lost in her 
own thoughts until another familiar voice broke through. 

“It looks like you're planning for a wild evening.” Jasper Floyd 
grinned at her. “What on earth are you going to do with a month’s 
supply of dog kibble and alcohol?” 

“I'm preparing for the zombie apocalypse,” Addie replied. 

“Ts that really all you're going to buy? What if you lose power?” 

“Tl drink.” 

“Eunice is tornado alley. You really ought to take oe seriaualys ie 
you lose power, you'll be lucky to have it back in a day or two.” 

Addie bit the bottom of her lip. 

“Come on. Pll help you get what you need.” 

“Fine. But I’m keeping my cart full of dog food and wine.” 

“Whatever you want,” Jasper said. He grasped the handle of her 
cart. “Listen, I’m sorry about Memphis.” 

“You don’t have anything to be sorry about.” 

“Yes, I do,” Jasper continued. “It was supposed to be your week- 
end. And it turned into an evening spent with me and my friends.” 

“Tm glad you were there.” 

Jasper seemed to accept this, and soldiered on. It became clear 
that he knew everyone at the grocery store. Addie counted fifteen 
times that they had to stop and chat with someone. By the time 
they emerged from the store, the rain was coming down in sheets. 
Groaning, Addie fished around in her pocket for her keys. 

“There is no way youre going to make it home in that skateboard 
with a motor,” Jasper said. 

“Tl be fine,” Addie replied. “It’s just a little bit of rain.” 

Jasper threw Addie the keys to the Bronco. “Run on to the car 
and get in. I'll load up the groceries.” 
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Addie did as she was told, and Jasper jumped into the driver’s 
seat minutes later. The drive home was quiet. When they got to 
her house, Addie let Felix out into the yard while Jasper unloaded 
the Bronco. Felix ran around licking at the rain and sliding in the 
mud. 

“That’s the last of it,” Jasper said, heaving two fistfuls of plastic 
bags onto Addie’s kitchen table. “Your senseless dog is in the back- 
yard rolling around in the water.” 

“I guess I’m going to have to go outside and get him.” Addie 
sighed, pulling on her rain boots. 

Felix was on the opposite side of the yard. “Don’t make me come 
get you,” Addie warned. As she spoke, one of her feet slipped out 
from under her and she fell backward onto the soggy grass. 

Behind her, Jasper guffawed. Addie heard him sloshing over to 
where she lay, staring up at the gray sky. “Need a hand?” 

Felix bounded over to the two of them. “Some friend you are,” 
Addie grumbled to Felix, allowing Jasper to pull her up. She 
trudged inside and headed toward her bedroom to change out of 
her wet clothes. “Why don’t you stay for a while?” she called out 
over her shoulder. For a moment, she cringed, realizing how hope- 
ful she probably sounded. Screw that, she thought. I am hopeful. 

“I’m pretty sure the low-water bridge close to the house is washed 
out, anyway.” Jasper was standing in front of her refrigerator staring 
intently inside. “There sure is a lot of food in here.” 

“What do you need in there?” Addie asked, red-faced. 

“Did I see two bowls full of mashed potatoes?” Jasper asked, 
looking over her head. “And collard greens? And hush puppies?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Did you have a dinner party or something?” 

“No.” She slunk away from the refrigerator. “I was practicing.” 

“For what? The invasion of Paula Deen?” 

Addie avoided his stare. For you, she wanted to say. It sounded 
so ridiculous inside of her head. It was the twenty-first century. 
Women didn’t do that anymore, did they? 

Addie sighed. “My aunt left me her recipe box. I’ve been practic- 
ing my cooking. I’m not very good at it.” 
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“Oh, I don’t know about that,” Jasper replied. His eyes were 
dancing. “Those pies you made were pretty tasty.” 

“That's a lie,” Addie said. “I tasted them myself.” 

“Well, they weren’t awful,” Jasper relented. “What did you make 
to go with the mashed potatoes and the collard greens?” 

“Nothing. I haven’t worked up to main courses yet.” 

Jasper couldn't keep from laughing, and it was contagious. Addie 
began laughing, too, and pretty soon they were both laughing so 
hard that tears were rolling down their cheeks. 

‘Twenty minutes later, Jasper stood hunched over her stove, stir- 
ring something that was beginning to smell delicious. 

“What are you cooking?” Addie asked. 

“Tm attempting to fry chicken.” 

“Really?” Addie was impressed. 

“You sound surprised,” Jasper replied. “I’m not always the brood- 
ing jackass groping women in my hallway, you know.” 

“Ah, so you do remember that.” Addie sat down at the table. 

“Of course I remember. | felt guilty about it. I guess I still do.” 

“Why?” 

“Considering what happened in Chicago. I didn’t want you to 
think I was trying to take advantage of you. Of your vulnerability.” 

“I do not remember saying I was vulnerable.” 

“It goes with the territory.” 

“Of being the damaged ex-fiancée of a dead furniture dealer?” 

“Something like that.” ; 

“Jasper, what happened was horrible. It was worse than horrible. 
But I didn’t come here to be reminded of what happened.” 

“Why did you come here?” Jasper asked. 

Addie shrugged. “I needed a change. I needed something that 
isn’t stained with the memory of Jonah.” 

“Well, I can tell you one thing about this house,” Jasper said. “It 
could use a little work.” . 

“Couldn't we all>?” Addie muttered. “Couldn't we all?” 


A sHorT while later, Addie leaned back in her chair. “That was 
wonderful. Where did you learn to cook like that?” 
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Jasper said, “Much to my father’s dismay, I spent a lot of time 
in the kitchen with my mother as a child. Fried chicken was one 
of the first things she taught me. It’s a staple in any southern 
household.” 

“You're an only child?” 

“Yes. My parents were both in their thirties before they had me.” 

“So you were spoiled rotten.” 

“Hardly.” Jasper took Addie’s plate. “Rotten, yes. Spoiled, no.” 

“Here, let me do that.” Addie jumped up and took the plates out 
of Jasper’s hands. “Sit down.” She walked over to the sink. “So, you 
and your dad . . . you don’t get along very well?” 

“That’s an understatement,” Jasper muttered. 

“I always wondered what it would be like to have a father grow- 
ing up. My mom was great, but she worked all the time trying to 
support us. She didn’t meet my stepfather, Jerry, until I was in col- 
lege. They've just been married a few months.” 

“It must be difficult being away from your mom.” 

“It is. But I think it’s been good for my mother. After I lost 
Jonah, I think she was afraid to be happy because she thought it 
would upset me. With me down here, she’s finally able to have a 
life without worrying that she’s throwing it in my face.” 

“Is that why you left?” 

“Maybe.” 

Jasper stood up. “I probably should get on home. It looks tke it’s 
letting up, and I don’t think you need to worry about losing power.” 

“Okay.” Addie dried her hands. “Thanks for dinner.” 

“Anytime,” Jasper said, opening the door. “You want me to go 
ahead and take you back to your car now?” 

Before Addie could respond, a gust of wind shot through the 
kitchen, and Addie shuddered. “Oh, wait, you forgot your hat.” 

She pulled his hat off the coatrack. Jasper reached for his hat, 
accidentally catching part of her shirt, his hand brushing against 
her naked stomach. Goose bumps pricked up on her skin. Instead 
of pulling away, he let his hand wander to the small of her back. 

It was too much. 


Jasper lifted her up onto the table. His hands slid up her shirt, 
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pulling her closer. “Tell me you want me to stay,” he growled. 
Addie’s entire body was on fire. “Stay.” 


THE rain continued as a slow drizzle. Addie shifted in bed, 
prompting Jasper awake beside her. She still couldn't believe he 
was here. Felix had been slighted to find him in his place, but had 
warmed quickly when Jasper allowed the dog to curl up at his feet. 

“Are you still awake?” Jasper asked. “How long have I been out?” 

Addie grinned at him in the darkness as his fingers traced along 
her spine. “Not long. I’m sorry I woke you.” 

“No, don’t be sorry. I love to listen to the rain.” 

“Rain makes me nervous,” Addie said. She scooted closer to 
Jasper. “Just seems like bad things always happen when it rains.” 

“The tree limb through the window was a freak accident.” Jasper 
stroked her hair. 

“It’s not just that.” _ 

Addie was regretting this line of conversation. She didn’t want to 
talk about the rain or the bad things that happened in it. 

“Addie?” Jasper pried himself away. “Why don’t you like the 
rain? Does it have anything to do with”—he paused—“Jonah?” 

Addie cringed. “Forget about it.” 

“I don’t want to forget about it.” 

Addie knew she was going to have to tell him. “Jonah died in the 
rain. I mean, he died in a car accident, but it was raining.” 

“I'm so sorry.” 

“We had a fight,” she went on. “I was running late. We were sup- 
posed to be getting married in two months. It was our last meeting 
with the caterer.” Addie squeezed her eyes shut. “The roads were 
slick. It was cold.” Addie fought the tears threatening to flood the 
space between them. “He was angry. He was driving above the 
speed limit. He died on impact, and it was my fault.” 

“Adelaide, it wasn’t your fault.” 

“It was.” She couldn't hold back the tears any longer. “It was my 
fault, and it was for nothing. I'll never forgive myself.” 

Jasper pulled her close. “There’s nothing you could have done.” 

Addie didn’t say anything. She couldn’t say that if Jonah hadn't 
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died she wouldn't be here with Jasper and that the only place she 
wanted to be was here. The guilt kept her mouth stitched shut. The 
guilt of it all kept the space between them real and fluid, an ocean 
of feelings she couldn't explain. 

Addie awoke the next morning to sunlight streaming through 
the windows of her bedroom. Jasper was still asleep next to her. 
She rolled over and glanced at her clock. It was seven forty a.m. 

Addie shrieked, shooting up in the bed like a rocket. Beside her, 
Jasper stirred. “What?” 

“T have to work today! It’s my first day at the clinic.” 

“Calm down. You just live five minutes away from there.” 

Addie stood up and hurried over to her closet. “But my car is in a 
parking lot clear on the other side of town, remember?” 

“Oh, yeah.” 

“Do you think you could just take me to the clinic?” 

Jasper turned away from her, pulling on his pants. He walked to 
the foot of the bed where his shirt lay. He didn’t respond. 

“Well? Can you take me to the clinic?” 

“Could you call Wanda? You aren't the only one running late.” 

“Jasper, I’ve got fifteen minutes to get there, and I haven’t even 
brushed my teeth yet. Why can’t you just take me to work?” 

“I just have so much to do at the farm.” Oa 

Addie narrowed her eyes at him. He wasn’t looking at her. Why 
didn’t he want to take her to the clinic? 

“It’s not like I’m asking for a kidney,” Addie said. 

“T know, I know.” Jasper shoved his hands down into his pockets. 
“Tt’s just Doc is good friends with my parents. If he sees me drop- 
ping you off, he might get the wrong idea.” 

“The wrong idea?” Addie could feel the color rising in her 
cheeks. “You mean he might think we spent the night together?” 

“That’s not what I meant.” 

“T know exactly what you meant,” Addie hissed. “Just leave.” 

“Addie, you're overreacting.” Jasper stepped toward her. 

“You didn’t seem to mind yesterday, pushing my shopping cart 
all over the place like it was your civic duty.” Addie recoiled from 
his grasp. “But I guess everything’s different now, huh?” 
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“Please. Please don’t do this.” 

“Get out of my house.” 

Addie followed him to the front door. She watched as the Bronco 
sped away from the curb. And with that, her rage melted into a 
puddle, leaving behind nothing but an all-too-familiar numbness. 


Chapter 9 


THE SUMMER STORMS DID NOTHING FOR THE DELTA HEAT except 
make everything sticky. There was a film over skin, cars, door 
handles. 

The days melted into one another, and Addie found herself 
dividing her time between her job at the clinic and fixing up the 
house. At the clinic, Addie had managed to organize all the records 
into electronic files. For that, she’d earned the everlasting gratitude 
of Dr. Dixon. She even found herself at the clinic on her days off, 
teaching the staff how to use the system she’d put into place. 

Life was altogether slow. . 

“What do you reckon it'd take for the editor of the Eunice Daily 
to publish an article that isn’t about the heat?” Wanda asked. She 
crinkled the newspaper between her fists. “Does he think we don’t 
know that it’s hot outside?” 

“Doc is going to get you if you rumple that newspaper.” 

“He can afford to buy another one.” Wanda rolled her eyes. 

Addie yawned. “Why don’t you read something interesting?” 

“Let’s look at the For Sale section. I need a new refrigerator.” 
Wanda skimmed through the page. “Somebody sellin’ a tractor 
motor, somebody sellin’ some hogs, somebody wantin’ to trade 
puppies for guns, somebody lookin’ to buy a mattress . . .” 

“Wait, go back,” Addie said. “The one about guns and puppies.” 


“Tt says, ‘For sale or trade: American pit bull terrier pups. ‘Twelve 
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weeks. No papers. Several good prospects, all show gameness. 
Black and white. Will trade for guns or a few nice spring poles.’” 

“What's a spring pole?” Addie asked. 

“Beats me.” 

“Doesn't that seem a little crude? To trade dogs for guns?” 

“You can trade anything for anything.” 

“Is there a number to call?” Addie asked. 

Wanda looked up at Addie. “Are you going to call it?” 

“It sounds like they look like Felix.” ; 

“Who looks like Felix?” Dr. Dixon asked, walking into the re- 
ception area. “Wanda, don’t wrinkle my newspaper.” 

“There’s an ad in the newspaper. Somebody’s got a bunch of pit 
bull puppies,” Wanda replied. 

“They want to trade them for guns,” Addie said. She wrinkled 
her nose. “Ora... aspring pole. What is that?” 
“It’s a pole that has a spring hanging down that’s tied to a rope. It 

allows the dogs to jump for long periods of time,” Dr. Dixon said. 

“Why would you want to do that?” Addie asked. 

“It strengthens the jaws and back legs. Let me see that ad.” 

Wanda handed the paper to Dr. Dixon. By the time he finished 
reading, his facial muscles were tense. He wasn’t Sensing! “I dont 
think youre going to want to buy one of these es ic 

“Why not?” 

“Just promise me you won't call any numbers for now.” 

Addie stared down at her feet. At Felix. She didn’t want to 
promise. She had a hunch who those puppies belonged to, and she 
had a hunch Dr. Dixon knew it, too. “I promise not to call any 
numbers.” 

“Now you two girls get back to Eee e 

“What in tarnation do you think that was all about?” Wanda 
asked as soon as Dr. Dixon was out of earshot. | 

“He’s our boss right now,” Addie replied. “But he’s not our boss _ 
when we leave this clinic.” 

“We both promised him we wouldn't pry,” Wanda said. 

“No, I promised him I wouldn’t be calling any numbers,” Addie 
reminded her friend. “I didn’t say 1 promised not to pry.” 
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ADDIE GROANED WHEN SHE SAW the beat-up red truck pull into 
the parking lot at the clinic just as she turned the sign to CLOSED. 
She stepped away from the door and moved back behind the counter. 

“I know it’s about closin’ time.” 

“Tt’s all right. What can we do for you>” 

The man pointed out to his truck. “One of my dogs is sick. Real 
sick. He won't even get up to eat.” 

“Can you carry him in? I'll go tell Doc.” 

The man nodded and scurried outside. 

Dr. Dixon hovered over the dog in the exam room. “His breath- 
ing is shallow,” he said. “He might have a blockage. We'll need to 
do X-rays first; then, if there is a blockage, he’ll need surgery.” 

“I need him better tonight.” 

The veterinarian peered over at the man from above his glasses. 
“That simply isn’t going to happen.” 

Even lying listless on the table, the dog was menacing. Addie 
guessed he was some kind of mastiff mix. He had a red coat, wrin- 
kled face, and weighed at least as much as she did. His face was 
deeply scarred in several places. 

“Redd Jones said to come to you,” the man said. “Said you could 
fix him right up.” 

“I appreciate the endorsement,” Doc replied. “But there’s nothing 
I can do to fix him tonight except to do an X-ray.” 

“I ain't got time for that.” 

“Suit yourself.” 

Addie glanced from Dr. Dixon to the man in front of her. 
“What, you're just going to let him go? Couldn't this dog die?” 

“He could,” the vet said. “I can’t force anyone to allow X-rays.” 

The man was already lumbering out the exam room door, his 
arms bulging beneath the weight, the dog’s massive head lolling 
from side to side with each step. 

Addie chased after him. “What in the hell is wrong with you? 
Don’t you know that your dog could die?” 

The man ignored her. He sat the dog into the bed of his truck. 

“I’m going to call the police!” 

The man walked to the door of the clinic where Addie was stand- 
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ing. “You call anybody, and it won't be this dog that’ll need help.” 

Addie gripped the doorframe. “I’m not afraid of you,” she said. 

The man curled his lips into a smile. “You should be.” 

Addie slammed the door in his face. Outside, he laughed before 
he drove out of the parking lot. 

“Just what were you thinking talking to a customer that way?” 

Addie turned to glare at Doc. “He was hardly a customer.” 

“You should have just let him go.” 

“You should have done your job.” 

“I don’t know who you think you are,” Doc began. 

“Tl tell you,” Addie cut him off. “I’m the only person who acted 
like they gave a damn about the dog dying on your exam table!” 

“You've probably just signed that dog’s death warrant. He might 
have brought him back tomorrow. But now he’ll never come back.” — 

“So this is my fault?” 

“Tm just as frustrated as you are.” 

“How do you know Redd Jones?” 

“T’m the only vet within thirty miles. I know everybody.” 

“That’s not what I mean, and you know it.” 

“You can’t just move into a town like Eunice and demand an- 
swers,” Doc replied. “Forget about what you think you know about 
that man, Redd Jones, and me. You don’t know the half of it.” 

Addie left the clinic and stood outside for a few minutes trying to 
collect herself. Hot tears streamed down her cheeks. The smell of 
barbecue wafted through the air. Music blared in the distance. She 
wondered what a place so calm, so small, so quiet could be hiding. 

As she drove downtown, she noticed that most of the streetlights 
were burned out on the cobblestone street, leaving Addie a cover of 
darkness. She pulled into the driveway of an abandoned house next 
to Redd’s and cut the engine. People streamed in and out of Redd’s 
house. The dilapidated fence separating the two houses kept Addie 
hidden as she crept toward the backyard. Addie knew she couldn’t 
just walk through the front door, but she had to get close enough to 
the house to see what was going on. 

Behind the house there was a large outbuilding. The lights were 
on inside, and there was someone standing at the door—someone 
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large with his arms crossed over his chest. Nobody went in or out 
before speaking with the man in front of the building. After a few 
minutes, the man was beckoned to the main house, leaving the 
backyard unguarded. Addie pushed at the rotting wood. The fence 
was already missing several boards. She shoved against it with her 
shoulder and managed to crawl through. 

She crouched on top of one of the empty doghouses and peered 
through the window. The building was packed full of men in a 
circle, shouting and raising their fists toward something below 
them that Addie couldn't see. 

There was one final outburst, and the crowd dispersed. Redd 
Jones was left standing in the middle of the room, surrounded by a 
plywood ring smeared in blood. He was holding a huge pit bull by 
the collar. There was another man in the corner, kicking at another 
dog. With each kick the dog lifted its head for a few seconds before 
it fell back down into the dust. 

“Finish him,” the man said, stepping away. He slapped several 
hundred-dollar bills into Redd’s hand, cursing under his breath. 

Redd shoved the wad of money into his pocket. The dog strug- 
gled to lift its head as Redd neared. Redd pulled out a gun—the 
gun Addie had seen in his bedroom with the beautiful design. 

He aimed it at the dog’s head and pulled the trigger. 

Addie fell back on top of the doghouse. She tasted vomit. Just then 
the door to the building swung open, and people began streaming 
out. Addie slid down the roof of the doghouse and into the dirt be- 
hind it. She hoped no one heard her body hitting the ground. 

When the voices drifted back inside the main house, Addie 
dared to raise her head. That was when she noticed a mass in front 
of her. Her eyes followed a chain posted into the ground all the way 
up to the neck of a dog. Addie froze. Was it going to attack her? 

The animal let out a whimper. Instinctively, Addie stuck out her 
hand. The dog sniffed it and slid closer to her. Addie realized the 
dog was heavily pregnant. She ran her hand down the length of the 
dog, and despite the bulging belly, Addie could feel every single rib. 
At each stroke, the dog’s tail hit the dirt with a soft gunk: 

“T have to go,” Addie whispered to her. 
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The dog licked her hands, and Addie felt her heart sink. The 
chain around the dog’s neck led to a stake driven into the ground. 
She crawled over to the stake and pried it free. “Let’s go.” 

The dog stood on four shaky legs. She walked a few paces. They 
were almost to freedom when a light shined on Addie’s back. 

“Hey! Just what do you think you're doing?” 

Addie started to run, pulling the dog behind her. 

“Addie? What in tarnation are you doing here?” 

She crouched near the fence. She knew that voice. “Bobby?” 

_ “What are you doing with Delilah?” 

“I thought you were going to shoot me.” 

“Why would I do that?” Bobby said. “Where’d you come from?” 

“IT wanted to know what was going on in this house.” Addie took 
a deep breath. “And now I wish I didn't know. Do you know?” 

“Hush, now.” Bobby flicked off his flashlight and caught her by 
the arm. “If someone else hears you, we'll both be in trouble.” 

“Answer me.” 

“I just stand at the door.” 

“You just ignore what you hear?” 

“You gotta get your tail outta here.” 

“Tm taking her with me.” 

“That’s Redd’s dog. What’ll I tell Redd when Delilah comes-up 
missing? She’s "bout to have pups.” 

Addie replied, “It’s the least you can do for her.” 

Addie didn’t know why she felt so emboldened. But she had to 
save this dog. She just Aad to. 

Bobby mumbled, “Go on, then. I'll figure somethin’ out.” 

“Thank you.” A wave of relief washed over her. 

“Tm not a bad man, Addie.” 

“IT know yan re not,” Addie said. And then abe couldn't help but 
add, “But you're keeping secrets for a bad man.” 

“T got to make a livin’ somehow.” 

“This is no way to live.” 

“Don't tell Wanda,” Bobby said. “I got me a job down in Missis- 
sippi. I just got to make it through the next couple weeks.” 

Addie crouched back down and crawled through the fence, beck- 
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oning Delilah to follow. She didn’t know what would happen once 
Redd discovered his dog was gone. She lit out of the driveway and 
drove as fast as she could to the Floyd farm. 


“WuaT in the hell were you thinking, Adelaide?” Jasper paced 
back and forth across his living room. “You stole a dog. You broke 
into a man’s home and stole a dog. Have you lost your mind?” 

“Dr. Dixon isn’t answering,” Addie replied. : 

“I cannot believe you stole a dog.” Jasper sat down on the couch. 

“What was I supposed to do, Jasper?” Addie said. “Look at her.” 

Jasper busied himself untangling the massive chain around the 
dog’s neck. He’d already cut the padlock. “Why were you at that 
house? You could have gotten yourself killed.” 

“A man came into the clinic today. He had a dog with him. Full 
of scars. Doc suggested an X-ray, but he said the dog had to be 
better by tonight. Then he said Redd Jones told him to see Doc. I 
knew something was going on at that house.” 

Jasper threw the chain outside. “This isn’t your battle to fight.” 

“And whose battle is it?” Addie narrowed her eyes at him. 

“We're not getting anywhere,” Jasper said as his phone began to 
ring. “It’s Doc.” 

Delilah was shaking, looking from Addie to Jasper. Addie sat 
down and allowed the dog to sniff her. “I’m sorry,” she whispered. 

An hour later, Dr. Dixon peered over the top of his glasses at 
Addie, who hadn’t moved from Delilah’s side. “This dog is covered 
in fleas. She’s anemic. She wouldn't have lasted much longer.” 

Addie said, “But she’s going to live?” 

“If she survives the birth.” 

“I stole her from Redd Jones,” Addie blurted. 

“You did what?” 

“I stole her. I went to his house. I saw two dogs try to kill each 
other while men cheered.” Addie didn’t even try to fight her tears. 

“Thanks for coming,” Jasper broke in, giving the veterinarian’s 
hand a shake. “And thank you for being discreet.” 

Dr. Dixon gave a curt nod. “I’ll come back out in a couple of 
days. The best things you can give her are rest and food. Addie, I 
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don’t condone what you did. But this dog is lucky you found her.” 

“Nobody found anybody,” Jasper grumbled. “She’s just lucky 
Addie committed grand larceny.” 

Dr. Dixon cleared his throat. “Jasper, could we talk outside?” 

“Fine.” 

Addie strained to hear their conversation but could hear only 
muffled voices through the thick door. When Jasper walked back 
into the house, the scowl on his face remained. “Promise me that 
you won't go back to that house again.” 

“I promise,” Addie replied. “I never want to see what I saw again, 
it was so awful. Dogfighting is illegal. Even in Arkansas.” 

“I know the state laws regarding dogfighting. While dogfighting 
is a felony in Arkansas, it’s just a misdemeanor to be a spectator. 
That’s a thousand-dollar fine. And we can’t prove that Redd was 
anything other than a spectator. Stay out of it,” Jasper warned. 

“Whose side are you on?” 

“I’m on your side, Addie.” Jasper’s voice softened. “I wish you 
could see that. But we’ve got to use our heads.” 

Addie glanced at the dog. “What are we going to do with her?” 

“Tl keep her here for now.” 

“T’ll come over tomorrow and check on her.” Addie didn’t want 
to argue any more tonight. “I know youre mad at me. But I’m not 
sorry for what I did.” 

For the first time that night, Jasper smiled. “I know youre not.” 

Addie turned to leave but stopped at the door. Their eyes met, 
and it took all her strength not to turn around and walk away. In- 
stead, she said to him, “Are you embarrassed to be seen with me?” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Come on, Jasper. You act like you hardly know me when Doc 
is around. When anybody is around. You touch me in hallways, in 
bathrooms. You don’t want to be seen leaving my house.” 

“That’s not true.” 

“You wouldn't even take me to work.” 

“Are you still mad about that?” 

“Forget it,” Addie said. “Just forget it.” 

Jasper followed her outside. “Wait.” He grabbed her arm. 
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“What? What do you have to say?” 

Jasper hesitated. He let go of her arm, looking away from her. 

Addie pushed him out of her way. “That’s what I thought.” 

This time, when Jasper grabbed her, he didn’t let go. He 
slammed his mouth against hers. The force surprised her, and 
Addie tumbled to the ground, pulling Jasper along with her. 

“Are you okay?” Jasper asked in between feverish kisses. 

Addie nodded. All of her energy was wrapped up in Jasper on 
top of her. His mouth and his hands searching in the dark. 

He pushed her skirt up, lingering for a second on her blue lace 
panties. Addie lifted herself up to him. She wrapped herself around 
him until their bodies were synchronized. 


Chapter 10 


“WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN THE LAST FEW DAYS?” Wanda asked 
Addie as they sat in Addie’s kitchen. “I called you a million times.” 

“I’m sorry,” Addie replied, placing a hot dog in a bun. “I just 
needed a few days to myself, that’s all.” 

“Well, you could have told me that,” Wanda mumbled. “Bobby’ll 
be leaving soon. Headed to Mississippi with that new company. 
Thanks again for being a reference. I’m throwing him a big party 
later today. I want you to come.” 

“I don’t want to impose,” Addie said. She hadn’t seen Bobby 
since that night at Redd’s, and she wasn’t itching to see him again. 

“It’s only imposin’ if I don’t invite ya. You didn’t have any other 
plans, did you?” 

“Nope.” 

“T thought maybe the reason you hadn't been callin’ is because 
you were shacked up with Jasper Floyd.” 

“You know better than that.” 
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“Do I?” 

Addie wanted to tell her the truth. She wanted to tell her about 
Delilah, and Bobby, and the house on the cobblestone street. And 
Jasper. But even if Jasper hadn’t made her promise—she couldn't. 

“Yes, you do,” Addie said finally. “I’m fine.” 

Wanda rolled her eyes down at Bryar, who shrugged his shoul- 
ders as if he knew what the two women were talking about. 

“This bun is soggy,” he said. “Miss Addie, you are 7of all right.” 

Addie gave Bryar a smile. She was fine for a woman who was 
keeping secrets from her only friend for at least two thousand 
miles. She was fine for a woman who couldn't stop thinking about 
a man she couldn’t have, and she was fine for a woman who had 
landed herself in the middle of an illegal dogfighting ring. 

Yep. Adelaide Andrews was just fine. ' 

“Here,” she said to Bryar. “Try my Ooey Gooey Butter Cake.” 

Wanda eyed Addie suspiciously. “You're still baking?” 

Addie shrugged. “I’m just trying a few things.” 

Bryar was still focused on his soggy bun and didn’t even no- 
tice when Wanda took the plate from his hands. She took a bite. 
“Addie, this is good. No, this is amazing. It tastes just like your 
aunt’s!” 

“Just like it?” 

“Hmmm...” Wanda chewed thoughtfully. “Not exactly like it. 
There’s rather flavor there, but I can’t put my finger on it.” 

Addie grinned. “It’s ae special ingredient. I added something 
that wasn't in the recipe.” 

“Well, slap my ass and call me Sally!” Wanda exclaimed. “You 
may just belong right here in Dixie.” 

By the time Addie said good-bye to Wanda and Bryar, changed 
her clothes, and managed to get out to Jasper’s house, all the lights 
were off. She knocked on the front door. “Jasper? Are you there? 
It’s Addie... 1... [just came to check on Delilah.” 

There was a thumping around inside the house. She stepped 
back when the porch light flickered on and the door opened. 

Jasper stood in front of her rubbing his eyes. “I’m 


| m sorry. I must’ve 
fallen asleep.” 
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Addie felt a wave of relief. For a second, she’d thought maybe 
Jasper wasn’t alone. Felix rushed out from behind her and into the 
house, needing no invitation. Delilah waddled happily after him. 

“She looks even bigger than she did last week,” Addie said. 

“I think she’s going to be having the puppies soon.” Jasper 
stepped aside for Addie to enter. 

Addie stroked Delilah’s head. “I brought her blankets and food.” 

“You look nice.” Jasper looked Addie up and down. “Are you 
headed somewhere after this?” 

“Wanda is having a going-away party for Bobby.” 

“I heard Bobby got a job.” 

“Yeah, somewhere down in Mississippi?” 

“That’s what my mom said. They're headed down that direc- 
tion for a week or two. My dad made some joke about hoping they 
didn’t meet him on the road.” 

“So youre here alone?” 

“Yep.” 

“Then Pll stay with you,” Addie said. 

“Go on to the party. Wanda will never forgive you if you don’t 
go,” Jasper said. 

“I don’t want to leave you all alone.” 

Jasper rolled his eyes. “I’ve been alone before.” 

Addie stood there awkwardly. She wasn’t sure what else to say, 
but the tension between the two of them was driving her crazy. 
“Jasper, do you want to talk about things?” 

“What things?” 

“You know, things between us.” 

“T don’t know if that’s a conversation I’m ready to have.” 

“Look,” Addie said, “I’m tired of secrets. I don’t need everything 
to make sense, but I’d like just a few more pieces of the puzzle.” 

Jasper took a step toward her, but he wouldn’t meet her gaze. 
“That’s just not something I can give you right now.” 

Addie bit her lip. “I’ve got to go.” She thought maybe he’d 
say something to keep her from leaving. But Jasper said noth- 
ing. Without another word, Addie opened the door and walked 
through it. 
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CARS WERE LINED UP ON THE street when Addie arrived at 
Wanda’s house. She didn’t recognize any of them. 

“Addie!” Wanda flung open the door. “Come in!” 

“Sorry I’m late.” Addie put on her best smile. 

“Where have you been?” 

“T couldn't figure out what to wear,” Addie lied. 

“Well, you look great. Let’s get you something to drink.” Wanda 
handed Addie a plastic cup filled with amber liquid. “Drink up.” 

Addie took a sip and winced. “This is awful!” 

“I know. But you look like you needed it.” 

“T do, but I don’t want to throw it back up. Don’t you have beer?” 

“Loren would love to get you a beer.” Wanda nodded toward the 
couch in the living room. “He told me he thinks youre cute.” 

“Who?” | 

“He said he met you at Jasper’s farm. He’s a farmhand there.” 

“Oh!” Addie replied. “Yeah, I met him once.” 

“He’s good-looking. Why don’t you go talk to him.” 

“I don’t want to.” 

“Don't be rude,” Wanda said, shoving Addie forward. “Try to 
have a good time. It’s not going to kill you to talk to him.” 

Addie tugged at the hem of her skirt. Squeezing past a group of 
people, she made her way over to the couch. With his thick hair 
and dark features, Loren was good-looking; of course it wasn’t go- 
ing to kill her to talk to him. 

“Hi there, Adelaide,” he said. His drawl was thicker than 
Wanda’s. “Can I get you something to drink?” 

“A beer would be great,” Addie replied. 

“Be right back.” 

Addie sighed and leaned back onto the couch. She couldn't stop 
thinking about what Jasper had said to her. If that wasn’t a conver- 
sation he was ready to have, then she wasn't prepared to sit around 
and wait for him. 

“Here ya go, sweetheart.” Loren sat down next to hak “Wanda — 
tells me you're from Chicago.” 

“Tam,” Addie replied. “What about you?” 

“T'm originally from Jackson, Mississippi.” 
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“How’d you get all the way up here?” 

“I followed a girl. It didn’t work out, but I thought I’d stay for a 
while,” Loren replied. “Hey, is there a reason Redd Jones is glaring 
at your” 

Addie’s heart leaped up into her throat. Redd was standing in 
the kitchen, his meaty hands clasped around a six-pack. She turned 
back around to Loren and said, “I don’t know. I hardly know him.” 

“He sure seems to know you.” 

Addie squeezed her eyes shut and pretended that Redd wasn’t 
walking over to where she and Loren sat. 

“Hello, Adelaide,” Redd said. 

“How are you, Redd?” Addie opened one of her eyes. He was 
towering over her. He knows, she thought. He has to know. 

“I coulda sworn the rumor was that you and Jasper Floyd was 
seein’ most of each other.” He sneered down at Loren and Addie. 
“You plan to get around to every man workin’ on that farm?” 

Loren stood up. “You've got a fresh mouth there, boy.” 

“Who you callin’ doy?” 

Addie could already see where this was headed. “It’s okay, 
Loren,” she said. She stood up. Then, looking up at Redd, she said, 
“I’m not seeing any part of anyone on the Floyd farm.” 

“That’s not the way I hear it.” 

“I can’t help what you hear.” Addie wanted to be anywhere but 
where she was, perched between Loren and Redd. But she couldn't 
let Redd know she was afraid of him. “The way I hear it, part of 
the Floyd farm used to belong to you. I think that was before that 
part ended up being auctioned off on the courthouse steps.” 

Redd broke off one of the beers in the six-pack. “That what them 
Floyds tell you?” 

“That’s what everybody tells me.” 

“You think you know people in this town?” Redd asked. “T know 
people in this town. I know what they want, and I give it to ’em.” 

“Good for you” was all Addie could manage to say. He was 
standing so close to her now that she could feel his hot breath. 

“T think it’s time you move on,” Loren said through his teeth. 

“I ain't goin’ nowhere.” 
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“Redd!” Bobby appeared very suddenly, stepping in between 
Redd and Addie. “What are you doing here?” 

“I heard there was a party.” 

‘Just a little get-together. It ain’t much.” 

The two men faced each other, neither one breaking eye contact. 
There was a conversation going on, but nobody’s lips were mov- 
ing. Finally, Redd spoke. “So that’s how it’s gonna be, huh? After 
everything I done for you?” 

“What have you done for me ’cept get me into trouble and ad- 
dicted to nicotine?” Bobby reached into his pocket and pulled out 
a pack of cigarettes. “You think I owe you somethin’? Take these.” 

Addie stared at the Marlboros that Bobby thrust into Redd’s 
chest. There must have been fifteen cartons of that brand inside 
the trash bag the day she found Felix. There had been cigarette 
butts in his stomach. Doc told her he must’ve been so hungry he’d 
eaten the discarded butts of the person—the man Addie knew 
was standing in front of her—who abused him. Fury filled her. 
She wedged herself close to Redd. “It’s obvious nobody wants you 
here.” 

Redd wrapped his hand around one of her arms. “Shut up.” 

“I know exactly who you are, and youre nothing like this town.” 
Addie looked him dead in the eyes. “You're nothing but a coward.” 

Redd gave Addie’s arm a bone-crushing squeeze before he let go, 
sauntering out of the living room. He was as calm as ever, a kind of 
furious apathy, and she was afraid. 

“Well, what in the hell was that?” Wanda asked. She had been 
watching the scene unfold from the kitchen. “I was ready to come 
over there and jump on that man’s back if he didn’t let you go.” 

“Tm fine.” Addie could still feel the burn of his skin against hers. 

“Redd and Bobby had a fallin’-out, but Bobby won't tell me why. 
You know somethin’ about that?” 

“No.” ; 

“Yes, you do.” 

Addie’s phone began to ring. She stood up and walked away from 
Wanda toward the back of the house. “Hello?” 

“Tt’s Jasper. Delilah is in labor. I thought you'd want to know.” 
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“She’s in labor? Did you call Doc?” 

“I did. But he’s out of town. He can’t be back before morning.” 

“Pll be there as soon as I can.” Addie hung up and returned to 
Wanda. “I have to go. I promise I'll tell you everything soon.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Tl call you tomorrow.” 

“You can’t even tell me where you're going?” 

“Tl tell you,” Addie promised. “Just not tonight.” 

“You need to be careful going wherever you're going,” Wanda 
replied. “Redd’s as mad as an old, wet hen.” 


JASPER was pacing the floor when Addie arrived. He looked like 
he’d been up all night, even though it was scarcely one a.m. 

“How is she doing?” Addie asked. “Where is she?” 

“She’s in the closet,” Jasper replied. 

Addie hurried into Jasper’s bedroom and peered into the closet. 
“Eeeew.” 

“Hush,” Jasper said. “She needs to be comforted.” 

“I’m sorry,” Addie siya sea sitting down next to Jasper. “How 
can you tell it’s time?” 

“Well, the discharge that you squealed about for one,” Jasper 
said. “But also because her belly is hard as a rock. Here, feel.” Jasper 
grabbed Addie’s hand and placed it on Delilah’s stomach. 

“Wow.” 

“Hopefully we won't have. to help her much,” Jasper continued. 
“But we need to stay close just in case.” 

“Okay. You know a lot about this kind of thing.” 

“I grew up on a farm,” Jasper replied. “Grab those old towels be- 
hind you. We may need them.” 

By the time Addie turned back around, Delilah was licking the 
first of the puppies. Addie watched in awe as puppy after puppy 
was born. She counted six before there was a lull in the labor. 

“Ts it over?” Addie asked. “Is she done?” 

“There’s another one,” Jasper said. “But I think it’s lodged.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“It means I’m going to have to help.” Jasper leaned over Delilah 
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and gently began pulling the pup, twisting slightly. After a few sec- 
onds, the puppy slid out next to its mother. 

The puppy didn’t move. 

“Jasper, is it breathing?” 

“No.” Jasper picked up the puppy. “Fold one of pias towels over. 
Now fold the top over him and rub gently. Don’t stop.” 

“He’s still not breathing.” 

“Keep going,” Jasper urged. “Just keep going.” 

Addie gently rubbed the little puppy inside the towel, whispering 
to him words of encouragement. At Jasper’s instruction, she placed 
the puppy back into the box next to his brothers and sisters. After 


_ what felt like forever, the puppy gave a shuddering-sigh. 


“He’s breathing!” Addie rejoiced. “He’s breathing! We did it!” 

“We'll have to keep an eye on him until morning,” Jasper said. 

“I can't believe she had seven puppies. Do you think she’s doing 
okay?” 

“She seems to be okay fot now.” Jasper wiped his hands on a 
towel. “Doc will be here later this morning to check on her.” 

Addie yawned. “What time is it?” 

“It’s five a.m. Why don’t you lay down? You look exhausted.” 

“Okay,” Addie said. She didn’t want to ruin what she’d just expe- 
rienced, because as far as summer nights went, there wasn’t another 
one in her twenty-eight years that compared to this. | 


ADDIE awoke to voices coming from Jasper’s living room. 
Groggy, she tiptoed over to the closet to check on the puppies be- 
fore making her way into the living room. When Doc and Jasper 
saw her, they stopped talking. “I thought you would wake me as 
when Doc got here,” she said. 

Jasper crossed his arms. “I tried. You told me to go away.” 

“Tt’s true,” Doc said. “You were quite threatening.” 

“I'm sorry,” Addie replied. “I can get pretty hateful in my sleep. 
So how are the puppies? How is Delilah? Are they all healthy?” 

“They all seem to be doing fine. I can give the puppies the care 
they need from here, but I think we'll need to bring Delilah into 
the clinic for some tests after the pups are weaned.” 
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Addie asked, “What if someone recognizes her?” 

“We can do it after-hours,” Doc replied. “From the looks of her, 
she’s had little to no veterinary care her entire life.” 

“So you've never seen her before? I thought Redd came to you 
with his dogs. Isn’t that what the guy at the clinic said yesterday?” 

“T’'ve seen some of his males, never any of the females,” Doc re- 
plied. “I don’t see how anyone would recognize her.” 

“There are people over at that house all the time. And Redd 
acted like he knew something last night at Wanda’s.” 

“Redd was at Wanda’s party?” Jasper asked. “Why would Wanda ~ 
even invite him?” 

“She didn’t,” Addie said. “And he and Bobby had some kind of 
argument, so I know it wasn’t Bobby. I was sitting there talking to 
Loren, and then Redd came over.” 

“Did Redd threaten you?” 

“Not exactly,” Addie said. “But I might’ve . . . 1 might’ve said 
something to make it worse. I called him a coward.” 

Jasper’s hands were clenched tightly at his sides. “You can’t go 
around saying things like that to people. Not people like Redd.” 

Doc pursed his lips together. “The best thing any of us can do 
right now is keep a low profile. Just don’t talk to anyone.” 

“It’s going to be hard to hide those puppies,” Jasper said. “The 
farmhands know about Delilah, but I told them she was a stray.” 

“Strays have puppies all the time,” Doc concluded. “Just keep on 
like normal.” 

“Why is everyone so scared of Redd?” Addie asked. ‘ 

Doc planted his hands squarely on her shoulders. “This is much 
bigger than you could ever imagine.” 

“What do you mean?” Addie asked. He was staring so deeply 
into her eyes that it caught her off guard. She didn’t understand. 

“He just means that Redd Jones had been terrorizing this town 
for years before you came around pushing his buttons,” Jasper said. 

Doc took a step back from Addie. “I’ve left some vitamin supple- 
ments for the pups. And get some puppy chow for Delilah. The 
extra protein will be good for her.” 

“T’ll get some today,” Addie promised. 
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Jasper led Doc outside and shut the door behind them. Addie 
crept to the window and pulled back the curtain. Doc had his 
glasses off and was using them to rap Jasper on the chest as he spoke. 

“T don’t think you understand,” Jasper was saying. 

“No, you don’t understand,” Doc cut him off. “This is getting out 
of control. She is getting out of control.” 

Jasper looked up and saw Addie at the window. She backed away 
and let the curtain fall, leaving the two men to their conversation. 


Chapter 11 


ADDIE WAS EXHAUSTED by the time she pulled into her driveway. 
All she wanted to do was crawl into bed. An hour later, she was 
jolted out of sleep by the ringing of the doorbell. Felix, in an ex- 
cited frenzy, jumped off the bed and ran to the front door. 

Addie pulled herself out of bed. Cursing, she made her way to 
the front door, where Felix sat pawing and whining. 

She swung open the door to see her mother and Jerry standing 
in front of her. “Mom?” She blinked. “What are you doing here?” 

“Well, that’s some greeting,” her mother replied. “Aren’t you go- 
ing to invite us inside?” 

“Of course!” Addie said as she unlocked the screen door and held 
it open for them. “T’m sorry! I’m just surprised!” 

“You sounded so depressed when we talked a couple of weeks 
ago,” her mother said. “So we booked a flight to Memphis, rented 
a car, and here we are!” She flung her arms out to embrace Addie. 

“I’m so happy to see you,” Addie murmured. From the corner 
of her eye she could see Felix sitting on top of Jerry on the couch. 
“Felix!” Addie yelped. “Get off of Jerry!” 

With one swift lick to the side of Jerry’s face, Felix leaped down. 

“I couldn’t tell if he was going to eat me or lick me to death,” 
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Jerry said. “You hear all these terrible things about pit bulls.” 

“He’s about as vicious as a gnat,” Addie replied. 

“He seems very sweet,” Jerry agreed. “If not a little excitable.” 

“Sorry,” Addie said. “He forgets his manners sometimes.” Be 
gave Jerry a ee on the cheek. . m aie you came. Thank you.” 

“Of course.” 

“I haven't been here in so long,” Addie’s mother lamented. She 
walked into the kitchen. “But I swear it even smells the same.” 

“Some of the furniture and decorations are the same,” Addie 
said. “The kitchen table was Aunt Tilda’s.” 

“Did you refinish the table?” her ties asked. “It looks lovely.” 

“I did,” Addie replied. She felt a surge of pride. 

Her mother took Addie’s hands in hers. “Now, tell us, what are 
your plans for the day?” 

“I don’t have any plans.” 

“I wanted to take Jerry down to see the river. And maybe we 
could get some lunch?” 

“Sounds good. There is a cute restaurant over by the clinic.” 

“It’s been so long since I’ve been to a little southern town,” 
Addie’s mother said. “I’m so glad to be here.” 

Addie grinned. “Me too, Mom.” 

Three Sisters was a diner run by three women—-sisters who lived 
in the same house they were born in, right behind the diner. Patty 
Mae, Fannie Lou, and Opal Ruth were, in Addie’s mind, responsi- 
ble for some of the best food she’d eaten in her entire life. “Addie!” 
Fannie Lou exclaimed when Addie, her mother, and Jerry walked 
through the door. “So good to see you.” 

“Hi, Fannie Lou.” Addie gave a broad smile. “How are you?” 

“Oh, the usual. And who do we have here?” 

“This is my mother, Miranda, and my stepfather, Jerry.” 

“Howdy,” Jerry said. He stuck out his hand to greet Fannie Lou. 

Fannie Lou raised an eyebrow at Addie. “Howdy.” 

“Where are Patty Mae and Opal Ruth?” 

“Patty Mae’s under the weather,” Fannie Lou replied. “And Opal 
Ruth is in the back fixin’ up the usual for Mr. Smoot. It’s the same 
thing every week—chocolate gravy and biscuits.” 
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“He’s my neighbor,” Addie said. “He’s not as crazy as people 
think.” 

“What is chocolate gravy?” Jerry asked. 

Fannie Lou stopped dead in her tracks. “You ain't never had 
chocolate gravy? Well, bless your heart!” 

Addie was about to respond, when she saw Artemis Floyd wav- 
ing at her. Jasper and his father were seated at the table as well. 

“Would you all like a booth or a table?” Fannie Lou asked. 

“Either is fine,” Addie’s mother piped up. 

Artemis stood up from her table and started to walk over to the 
booth where Addie, her mother, and Jerry were about to sit down. 
“Hello, Addie,” Artemis said. “How are you, my dear?” 

“Tm good, Mrs. Floyd. How are you?” 

“Call me Artemis. Is this your mother and father?” 

“I'm Miranda,” Addie’s mother said. “And her stepfather, Jerry.” 


“It’s so nice to meet you both,” Artemis replied. “I’m Artemis 


- Floyd. Your daughter and my son, Jasper, are good mahi. Why 


don’t you all come over and sit with us?” 

Addie wanted to crawl under the nearest table and oy there. 
“We were actually thinking about taking our food to go.” 

“No we weren't,” Addie’s mother said. “We’d love to join you, 
Artemis. What a nice offer.” 

Fannie Lou busied herself making the table ready for six people 
while Addie tried to ignore Jasper’s eyes on her. She knew how aw- 
ful it was going to be to sit through lunch with four nosy parents. 

“Sit!” Artemis commanded. 

Addie said nothing as her mother and Jerry made small talk. Af 
ter a few seconds, Jasper cleared his throat. “Hello, Addie.” 

“T thought your parents were out of town,” she whispered. 

Jasper put the menu in front of his face. “hey were. They came 
home unexpectedly last night.” 

“So, Jasper,” Addie’s mother said, drawing their attention back to 
the group. “I’ve never heard how the two of you met.” 

“I was there the night she brought that disaster of a dog into be 
clinic,” Jasper replied. 

“You don’t work there, too?” 
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“No, no,” Jasper said. “I was talking to Doc about something or 
other. She saved that dog’s life. He would have died without her.” 

“He sure gave me a hero’s welcome.” Jerry chuckled. “I told 
Miranda I was worried about Addie having a pit bull.” 

“T’ve seen animals endure less and come out meaner than a oe of 
snakes,” Jasper replied. “He’s got some kind of spirit.” 

“Some of us see more than our fair share of cruelty in life,” Addie 
spoke up. “The only difference between people and animals is that 
people are cruel on purpose.” 

“Well,” Jasper began. “Felix is lucky to have you, then. I don’t 
believe there’s a cruel bone in your body.” 

Jasper’s gaze was on Addie, searing into her. It was the same look 
he’d had in the hallway of his loft in Memphis, and the same look 
he’d had that night in the kitchen at her house. 

“How long will you folks be in town?” Artemis asked, breaking 
the awkward silence between Addie and Jasper. 

“Just until tomorrow,” Addie’s mother replied. 

“That’s too bad. The Delta Blues Festival starts this weekend.” 

“That sounds like fun,” Jerry said. 

“It is,” Artemis said. “Sometimes Jasper even plays in a bluegrass 
band. Jasper, have you decided if you'll play this year?” 

Addie choked on her water. “Jasper plays in a bluegrass band?” 

“Oh, yes,” Artemis said. She grinned at Jasper. “We always have 
a get-together at the farm after the first night of the festival. Addie, 
honey, you ought to come. I’m sure Jasper would love that.” 

Everyone was silent, waiting for a response. “Yes. I would like 
that,” he said finally. 

Addie concentrated on the menu. What had taken him so long 
to respond? She was so busy being irritated that she didn’t even 
hear Artemis talking to her until the entire table was staring at her. 

“Addie, honey? I was just asking you about your job. Jasper tells 
me you're working at the clinic with Dr. Dixon?” Artemis asked. 

Addie nodded. “Yes. I’ve been there a few weeks. I really like it.” 

“Doc said you've brought the place up to date electronically.” 

“It’s nothing fancy,” Addie said. “But they were working with a 
few older programs, and it was causing some trouble.” 
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“You have some kind of degree in computers?” Jack Floyd spoke 
up, looking at Addie for the first time. 

“No. I have a degree in fine arts. But I know about computers.” 

“That what those two paid for while you were at college?” Jack 
pointed at Addie’s mother and Jerry with his fork. “You want to 
work there for the rest of your life?” 

“T have no idea what I’m going to do with the rest of my life, Mr. 
Floyd,” Addie replied. “No idea.” 

“Nobody’s ever been able to tell Adelaide that she has to do any- 
thing,” her mother said. “She gets that from me.” 

“Well, then it sounds like your kid and my kid are two peas in a 
pod. If I told Jasper the sky was blue, he’d tell me it was green.” 

“Well’—Addie’s mother shrugged—“you know eat they say— 
you can’t put an old head on a young body.” 

Jack Floyd gave a hearty laugh. Addie had never seen Jack laugh, 
and judging from Jasper’s reaction, he rarely saw it, either. He was 
giving her one of his own lopsided grins, and it occurred to Addie 
how much Jasper looked like his father. 

“Actually,” Jasper began, “Addie knows a lot about furniture, too. 
She takes old barn wood and—” Jasper paused. “What is it that you 
call it, Addie?” 

“Repurpose,” Addie finished. 

“T saw that on HGTV,” Artemis said. “What got you started?” 

And there it was. The question. Talk of furniture always led » 
back to Jonah. When was it going to be easy to say his name? “I 
had a fiancé in Chicago. He taught me. We owned a furniture 
store.” 

MOR 

“I sold it before I moved here,” she continued. “That’s one reason 
I've started to work on projects while I’m here. I’m hoping to get 
back into the business.” 

“What made you decide to leave?” Artemis wanted to know. 
Addie could feel her mother shifting uncomfortably. Jerry was 


_ looking at her sympathetically. “My fiancé died in a car gee 


The table fell silent. 
“Oh, honey. I’m so sorry.” 
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They were all staring at her. She knew what they were thinking, 
even her mom and Jerry, and it made her sick. They felt sorry for 
her. “I’m not feeling very well.” Addie stood up, the chair scraping 
the floor. “I’m going to go get some air.” Without waiting for a 
response, she hurried out of Three Sisters. 


“How are you feeling, honey?” Addie’s mother put the back of 
her hand up to Addie’s forehead. “Do you want to talk about it?” 

“That’s the last thing I want to do,” Addie replied. “I’m fine, but 
I’m sorry I ruined our afternoon.” 

“You didn’t ruin anything,” her mother said. 

Addie flipped absently through her aunt’s recipe box. “I would 
have cooked something if ’d known you were coming.” 

“You would have what?” her mother asked, in shock. 

“I would have cooked for you.” 

After a few stunned seconds, her mother burst out laughing. 
“When you moved down here, you couldn’t boil water.” 

“You're the one who suggested I bake when I needed to apologize 
to Jasper,” Addie replied indignantly. 

“So I was.” 

Addie turned her attention back to the recipe box. As she leafed 
through the index cards, her nails scraped against a piece of paper 
that was larger than the cards. It wasn’t yellowed like the rest. In 
her aunt’s handwriting was a recipe for boiled tea. 


BoiLeD TEA (You'll need this for company, Adelaide.) 

In large glass pitcher add 1-2 cups of sugar. Place metal knife 
in pitcher. 

On stove boil 2-3 cups of water. Add 2 family tea bags. Cover 
and let steep. 

(Remember, Adelaide, the longer you steep, the stronger the 
tea.) 

Remove the tea bags and pour hot tea slowly into pitcher. 

(Remember, Adelaide, the metal knife will absorb heat so 
glass won't break.) 

Now add cold water until tea is the color you desire. Stir! 
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(Don’t forget what I said about the tea. People down in these 
parts like strong tea. But if you steep for too long, you'll become 
bitter. There’s a fine line between strong and bitter, my angel. 

- Don’t become bitter.) 


Adelaide fought the tears she could feel forming in the corners 
of her eyes. Her aunt had known she’d come here. She’d known 
Addie wouldn’t throw away her beloved recipe box, and more im- 
portantly, she’d known Addie would open it. 

“Do you think Aunt Tilda would be proud of me?” Addie asked 
her mother after a few minutes. 

“Oh, honey, she is proud of you,” her mother replied. “I can feel 
her all around this house.” 

Addie smiled. “I’m going to sit out on the porch. Want to come?” 

“I'm going to stay in here with Felix. You go on.” 

Jerry was sitting in the porch swing. Smoke siphoned out 
through his nose. “Don’t tell yous mother. She thinks I quit.” 

“She’s going to smell it on you.” 

“Have a seat,” Jerry said. “That 1 is, if you can abide my sehobil 
hand smoke.” é 

“T think I'll be okay.” 

“So,” Jerry began. “Do you really like it down here?” 

Addie shrugged. “T guess soa” 

“You don’t sound very confident.” 

“T like it,” Addie said. “I guess I just thought things would be 
different. Uncomplicated.” 

“I know I’m not your father.” Jerry furrowed his brow. “But 
would it be okay for me to give you some fatherly advice?” 

“Tt’s about time someone started giving me fatherly advice.” 

“No matter where you move, life is going to get complicated. It’s 
going to get messy,” Jerry said. 

“Tm tired of messy. I’m ready for normal.” 

“Good luck with that. That kind of normal just doesn’t exist.” 

Addie replied, “I know youre right. It’s just that my whole life 
was destroyed with one accident. Now I'm starting over, and I don’t 
want to be sad again. I don’t want to cry. I don’t want to hurt.” 
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“I know.” Jerry reached into his pocket and pulled out an enve- 
lope. “I’ve been waiting to give this to you all day.” 

Addie looked inside the envelope. It was a check. “Jerry, no. I 
told Mom I don’t want your money.” 

“She told me. But you and your mother aren’t the only ones who 
can be stubborn, you know. She tells me you may be staying longer 
than you anticipated, and I thought you might need the extra help.” 

“Just an extra month or two,” Addie said. “T’ll pay you back.” 

“Just let me be your father this one time.” He put his arm around 
Addie and pulled her close. “Now, you like this Jasper fellow>” 

aes. yom 

“Well, he seemed nice enough,” Jerry said. “Kind of stuffy, put 
nice. His father, he’s a real ass, isn’t he?” 

Addie stifled a giggle. The giggle turned into a laugh, and before 
they knew it, both she and Jerry were roaring. 

“What on earth is going on out here?” Addie’s mother stuck her 
head through the doorway. “Jerry, have you been smoking?” 

“Of course not!” Jerry protested, trying to catch his breath. 
“Addie and I were just solving the world’s problems, weren’t we?” 


“Absolutely,” Addie replied. 


THE next morning, as Addie’s mother and Jerry packed their 
bags, Addie found herself wishing they could stay longer. Part of 
her longed for the solitude of her empty house, yes, but she thought 
she could forgo that solitude for a few more days. 

Addie’s mother gave her a kiss on the forehead. “We should 
probably head on outta here. We've got to have that car back before 
noon if we only want to pay for half a day.” 

“Will you call me when you get home?” 

“Of course,” Jerry said. “Now get over here and give me a hug.” 

Addie bounded over to Jerry and wrapped her arms around his 
neck. “It was good to see you, Jerry.” 

“You fe kiddo,” Jerry replied. “Don’t forget about our talk.” 

“I won't,” Addie promised. | 

“Let’s move it, Jer,” Addie’s mother said, pulling her rolling suit- 
case toward the door. “I’m not paying for a full day!” 
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ADDIE KNEW JASPER WOULD BE angry if he knew she was even 
thinking about telling Wanda about Delilah and the puppies, but 
Addie couldn't come up with an excuse that would pacify Wanda _ 
for bolting from her party and ignoring her phone calls. She knew 
she was going to have to tell the truth. 

“So what you're saying is that you've been lying to me for weeks.” 
Wanda leaned back in her chair at the kitchen table. “Why didn’t 
you tell me about all of this? I thought we were friends.” 

Addie pulled two tea bags out of a fresh pitcher of tea. “We are 
friends, Wanda. But Jasper made me swear I wouldn't tell.” 

“Since when did you start listening to Jasper?” 

“Since I broke the law and dragged him into my giant mess.” 

“Well, that explains why Redd came to the party. He knew you'd 
be there.” Wanda put her fingers to her temples. 

“That’s another reason I didn’t tell you,” Addie replied. “I prom- 
ised Bobby, too.” 

“I oughta kick Bobby’s ass,” Wanda said. “He shoulda gone 
straight to the cops.” 

“I think he wanted to.” Addie placed her hand on Wanda’s re- 
assuringly. “It seems like Redd Jones has some kind of hold over 
this town. Over Bobby. Over Jasper. Even over Doc. Jasper says to 
be patient. He says he’ll take care of it. But I don’t know. Every- 
body is keeping secrets.” 

“If Jasper says he’ll take care of it, he will,” Wanda said. 

“T'm tired of waiting on Jasper.” 

Addie was tired of waiting on Jasper for more than one reason. 
She wanted to tell Wanda more about that, too, but she knew that 
Wanda would ask questions that she didn’t have the answers to. 

“He'll take care of it, Addie.” 

“Redd knows I took Delilah,” Addie continued. “Doc told me 
not to worry, but I saw it in Ze eyes at your party. He knows. . hate 
to admit it, but he scares me.” 

“Keep a low profile. Give Redd some time to forget about it.” 

“Let’s talk about something else.” Addie shook her shoulders in 
an attempt to rid the chill she felt. “I heard there was some kind of 
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music festival in Eunice next weekend? Artemis Floyd told me that 
Jasper plays in a bluegrass band.” Addie let out a giggle. “I swear I 
about fell out of my chair.” 

“The man can flat-out play the harmonica! We’ll have to go 
watch him.” 

“Artemis said the same thing,” Addie replied. “And then she in- 
vited me to some kind of party afterward.” 

“You got invited to the Floyds’ Delta Blues party?” Wanda 
squealed. “Everybody who’s anybody will be at that party.” 

“Yes, and Jasper didn’t look happy about it, either.” 

“How did he look?” 

“Uncomfortable, mostly.” 

“Relax,” Wanda said. “That’s just Jasper’s regular look.” 

“T just can’t figure out why he wouldn’t want me there.” 

“So are you going to go?” 

“You said so yourself—I need to lay low for a while.” 

“What we need is to go to that party,” Wanda replied. “I’ve never 
been invited, and I’m dying to know what actually goes on there.” 

“Jasper isn’t going to want me there. I promise.” 

“Well, he didn’t invite you, did he?” 

“Tm not going.” 

Wanda stood up and walked into the living room. “That party is 
going to be amazing. What do you think I should wear?” 

“Are you even hearing me?” 

“No. I’m watching your half-naked neighbor,” Wanda said. “I’ve 
got to go pick up Bryar. I'll call you, and we can make plans!” 

Addie waited until Wanda’s car had disappeared down the street 
before she walked over to Augustus’s house. He was still standing 
in the yard as she approached him. “Why do you act this way?” she 
demanded. “You know you freak people out, right?” 

He wasn’t looking at her. His gaze was fixed on Felix, who was 
at the window. “Those dogs can be mean,” Augustus said. “I pros- 
ecuted a couple cases as a D.A. Those were the days before they 
passed laws banning people from owning them.” | 

“Felix isn’t mean,” Addie replied. “I think it’s people who are 
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mean. I found him inside a trash bag. He’d been shot and left to 
die. I don’t know any dog that could do that.” 

“You may be right.” Augustus finally turned his attention to 
Addie. “Would you like to come inside?” 

Addie had never seen anybody at his house except for the 
woman she assumed was Magdalene. Her curiosity was killing 
her. “Sure.” : 

“Lovely,” Augustus replied. “I'll put on some tea.” 

Addie had envisioned a potential episode of Hoarders, but the 
house was clean. Except there were books everywhere. There were 
books on the dining room table, on the chairs, and on the kitchen 
counters. “Have you read all of these books?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Augustus replied. He pulled a robe around his pale, bony 
body. “I’m a collector of sorts.” 

“May I look at them?” 

“Make sure your hands are clean,” he said. 

Addie picked up the book nearest her and opened it. It was a first 
edition of Lo/ita. There was a name scrawled on the inside. “Is that 
your wife’s name written on the inside?” 

“T’m sure that it is,” Augustus said. “Eleonora.” 

“That’s a beautiful name.” 

“I’ve always thought so.” Augustus handed Addie a glass filled 
with an amber-colored liquid. “So Tilda was your aunt, eh?” 

“She was.” Addie sniffed at the glass. “I thought we were having 
tea.” 

“Rye whiskey beats tea,” he replied. “I always liked your aunt.” 

“Did you know her well?” Addie put the glass to her lips. The 
smell burned her nostrils and all the way down her throat. 

“They got on well,” Augustus replied. 

“Who got on well?” 

“Your aunt and my wife were good friends with another neigh- 
bor, Rubina. They moved her to a nursing home this past March.” 

“T met Ms. Rubina once. But I never met your wife.” 

“They had a falling out many years ago,” Augustus said. He 
poured himself another glass of whiskey. “It was all over Zeke. No- 
body liked him. Not even Tilda. But she sure did love him.” 
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“Tf he was so awful, why did she love him>” 

“Your aunt was stubborn as a mule.” 

Addie smiled. Her mother had always said that her aunt was 
the most stubborn woman alive. Addie remembered the words 
scrawled across the recipe: Don't become bitter. Had her aunt become 
bitter? 

“Did your wife and my aunt make up before your wife died?” 

“No,” Augustus said. “They never did make up, and I don’t think 
your aunt ever forgave herself.” 

“May I ask you another question?” 

“I don't see what I could do to stop you.” 

“Why do you let everybody think that you're crazy?” 

Augustus swirled the whiskey around in the glass. “It’s easier.” 

“Easier than what?” 

“Than everything else.” 

“You're lucky they don’t lock you up,” Addie said. 

“Magdalene would never let that happen. She’s my caretaker.” 

“Does she know that this is all a big scam?” 

Augustus smiled. “I think she has her suspicions. But unlike 
some people, she respects my privacy.” 

“You invited me into your house.” 

“Only after you charged over onto my property.” 

“Because you scare my friends.” 

“I don’t believe anybody scares Jasper Floyd.” 

“I wasn’t talking about him,” Addie said. “But I’m pretty sure 
that I scare him plenty.” 

“Jasper has always been very willful.” 

“He’s a lawyer now,” Addie said. “Well, he doesn’t practice any- 
more, but I think he was probably a good one.” 

“I’m sure he was,” Augustus said. “Once a lawyer, always a law- 
yer. That’s not a job from which a man can simply walk away.” 

“You did.” 3 

“But I’m crazy, remember?” 

“That’s the rumor.” 

“J like you, Adelaide Andrews.” Augustus poured Addie another 
drink. “I like you just fine.” 


Chapter 12 


DowNnTowNn EuNICE WAS BUZZING with the arrival of the Delta 
Blues Festival. Stages had been built on all corners, and banners 
hung all over town. Even the mighty Mississippi River seemed to 
be crashing to shore to the beat of a bass guitar. _ 

Addie was in awe. She couldn't think of a single thing in all her 
twenty-eight years to compare it to. | 

“So, are you glad you decided to come?” Wanda gave her friend a 
sideways glance. “It gets bigger and better every year.” 

“It’s impressive,” Addie agreed. “How long does it last?” 

“Three days.” Wanda turned around to face Bryar, who was lick- 
ing an ice-cream cone. “But the first day is always the best, huh?” 

“It is, Mama,” Bryar replied. “Can I get a caramel apple next?” 

“Let’s go find Meemaw and Pawpaw.” 

Wanda’s parents were sitting in lawn chairs in front of one of 
the main stages. “I wondered when you three was gonna find us.” 
Wanda’s father, Leon, lifted Bryar by the back of his overalls. 

“How are you, Adelaide?” said Wanda’s mother, Priscilla. “You're 
here just in time!” 

“In time for what?” 

“Jasper and Jack Floyd is gettin’ ready to play,” Leon said. ; 

“Neither one of them have been to the festival since . . .” Priscilla 
trailed off. “Well, since what happened.” 

“You oughta hear Jack sing,” Leon continued. “Got a voice sweet 
and thick as honey.” 

“T don’t get it,” Addie whispered to Wanda. “Jack Floyd wouldn't 
even be seen at the Fourth of July celebration.” | 

“He ain't got his legs, Addie. But he sure as heck’s got his voice. 
Nobody will notice that chair once he opens up his mouth.” 
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There was a hushed excitement as Jack Floyd wheeled himself 
out onto the stage. “I’m a man of few words. But before we begin, I 
want to tell yall that I appreciate the encouragement to come back 
after this last year.” Three men and two women walked out onto 
the stage to join Jack. One of them was Jasper. He said, “We're 
gonna start out with a classic called ‘Mississippi Boweavil Blues.’” 

Addie had never heard the song before, although just about 
everyone else knew the song by heart. Despite the heat, people be- 
gan dancing, and a few of the men took their shirts off. 

The crowd roared when the song was over. Jasper stepped over to 
the middle of the stage and next to his father. “Now, as most of you 
know, my dad believes that any blues song written after 1950 isn’t a 
real blues song,” he said. He gave his father a quick grin. “But I like 
more contemporary music.” 

“Every year them two get up there on stage and mend fences,” 
Priscilla said. She shook her head. , 

“One of my favorite contemporary artists is Jonny Lang,” Jasper 
continued. “My dad agreed to play one of Jonny’s songs if I sing.” 

The crowd erupted. , 

“Now, this is a surprise,” Wanda hollered at Addie. 

“Jasper doesn’t usually sing?” 

“Not since he was a young’un,” Leon replied. 

The music began, and Jasper said, “This is “To Love Again.” 

Jasper’s voice was like Jack’s and, as Leon had said, thick as 
honey. But where Jack’s voice was smooth, Jasper’s was rough. 
Where Jack let notes run out, Jasper cut them short. 


? 


“When I had nothing 
You showed me how to love again 
How to love again.” 


“He’s singing to you,” Wanda said. 

“He doesn’t even know I’m here.” 

“Hush. He had to know you'd show up.” 

Addie did as she was told, when she saw Harper Blake walking 
out onto the stage. She stepped up in between Jasper and Jack. She 
slipped her arms around Jasper’s middle when Jack began to talk. 
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“T’d like to introduce one of my son’s good friends,” Jack said. 
“T’ve known her for the better part of a decade, and she’s like family 
to me. Please welcome Miss Harper Blake.” 

“Thanks for inviting me, y'all.” 

The men without shirts began to whistle and cheer. 

- “She’s struttin’ her stuff like she’s the queen of the Delta.” Wanda 
crossed her arms across her chest. “She ain't even from here.” 

“I think I’m ready to go home,” Addie said. 

“Sure thing, honey,” Wanda replied. “But we're still going to the 
party tonight, right?” 

“Harper is going to be there.” 

“Who cares whether she’s there or not?” 

“Please, let’s just get out of here.” 

“Fine.” Wanda sighed. “Just let me give Bryar a kiss. I had to beg 
my parents to keep him tonight.” 

Addie wasn’t listening. She was instead replaying Harper putting 
her arms around Jasper over and over again. 

Wanda took Addie’s hand. “Try not to think about it, sugar.” 

“Tm fine. I just want to go home.” 

“Well, let’s get you home. I’ll fix ya a good stiff drink.” 

“No,” Addie said. “I want to go home. To Chicago.” 

Wanda stopped short. “Why? Because some lawyer who doesn’t 
know her ‘y'all’ from her ass had her hands all over Jasper Floyd?” 

“T just don’t fit here, Wanda.” Addie bit her lip. “It’s time for me 
to sell my aunt’s house and get back to a place I understand.” 

“Well, that’s about the dumbest thing I’ve ever heard.” 

“I never planned on staying here forever,’ Addie reminded her. 

Wanda opened up the car door with a Dereumph, “Well, excuse 
me if I thought maybe I mattered to you.” 

“I can’t stay here for you, Wanda.” 

“So you're just gonna leave us all behind?” Wanda asked. “No. 
Don’t say nothin’ else. I just thought more of you is all.” 

Addie leaned against the car. The music continued from the 
stage, and around her people were eating, drinking, and laughing. 
It was the most alive she’d seen the sleepy town. As much as she 
hated to admit it, it was the most alive she’d been in a long time, 
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‘Two figures broke away from the crowd and galloped toward her. 
“Addie!” they shouted in unison. 

“What are you two doing here?” Addie pushed herself off the car. 

“We came down with Harper this morning,” Warren replied. 
“We've been here since nine a.m.” | 

“Since nine a.m.,” Neil repeated. “I drank an entire chai latte be- 
fore we got here. But there are only’—he leaned in to whisper to 
her—“Porta-Potties here.” 

“We've been searching for a toilet that flushes,” Warren said. 

“Jasper really should have warned us,” Neil finished. 

Wanda got out of the car. She didn’t look at Addie. “Is this your 
first time at the festival?” 

“Artemis invited us. She told us about it a while back when she 
came up to help Jas clean out his office.” 

“Did she invite Harper, too?” 

“She was standing there when Artemis was telling us about it.” 

“You're both welcome to come to my house,” Addie said. “I do 
have indoor plumbing. But I don’t think I’m going to the party.” 

“Why not?” Neil asked. 

“T’ve really got a lot to do at home.” 

“Yeah, like pack,” Wanda mumbled. 

“Are you going on some kind of trip?” Warren asked. 

“She’s leavin’,” Wanda spat. “Movin’ on from our hick town.” 

“That’s not what I said,” Addie protested. 

“If you're planning to leave, what better reason could there be to 
go to a party?” Neil threw his hands up in the air. 

Addie couldn’t think of a worse reason, but she knew Neil and 
Warren wouldn't stop pestering her and that Wanda wouldn't stop 
scowling until she agreed to go. It wasn’t like she had to stay once 
she got there. It wasn’t like anyone would notice, anyway. 


Appi had never seen a more spectacular sight than the Floyds’ 
house all lit up for the party. The outside of the house was deco- 
rated in blue and gold lights, and there seemed to be a constant 
stream of cars pulling into the long, winding driveway. 


“Where am I going to park my car?” Addie asked Warren. 
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“I don’t know. Follow Wanda and Neil.” 

“T can’t see them. It’s raining too hard.” 

“You've got an umbrella in here, right?” 

“No.” 

Warren turned to her, his expression horrified. “What kind of a 
person doesn’t keep an umbrella in her car?” 

His face was so preposterous that Addie had to laugh. In that 
moment, she was glad she’d been pestered into coming to the party. 
She could leave her packing for tomorrow. 

By the time Addie and Warren made it to the front porch, they 
were soaked to the bone. Wanda and Neil were waiting for them. 

“Yall look awful,” Wanda said. | 

“Addie didn’t have an umbrella,” Warren said. “She’s a degenerate.” 

The four of them made their way to the bar. 

“Tl have a gin and tonic,” Wanda said to the bartender. “Addie, 
what do you want?” 

“Do you have Midori?” Addie asked. She wondered if this meant 
Wanda was speaking to her again. 

“Sure do,” the bartender replied. “Midori sour?” 

“Yes, please.” 

There were a lot of old people there. Addie assumed they were 
friends of Artemis and Jack. They stood in clumps, drinking wine 
and laughing. It wasn’t much like the rowdy party Addie had ex- 
pected. Of course, nothing about the Floyds’ house was rowdy. It 
was genteel and elegant, a lot like, Addie thought, Harper Blake, 
who was standing alone with Jasper at one end of the room. 

They saw Addie at the same time that Addie saw them. She 
knew she couldn't run away, but that was the only thing she could 
think about when she locked eyes with Jasper. , 

“They're coming over here,” Addie whispered. “I want to die.” 

“Shut up. Smile. And stop bein’ so dramatic,” Wanda shot back. 

“Hello, ladies,” Jasper said. “I’m glad to see you two found War- 
ren and Neil after they abandoned Harper.” 

“You didn’t tell us that it was going to take an act of Congress to 
find a working restroom,” Neil replied. “Adelaide was kind enough 
to allow us the benefit of toilet paper.” 
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Wanda said, “Seems like Harper managed to get here just fine.” 

“Jas gave me a ride,” Harper replied. She linked her arm through 
his. “Looks like you all got drenched.” 

“How bad do I look?” Warren asked. “On a scale of one to ten. . .” 

“Seven,” Harper replied without blinking. 

“Tve got to go find a mirror.” 

“It’s too bad you all dumped me,” Harper continued, ignoring 
Warren. “I got to come in through the private garage.” She raised 
an eyebrow. “There is an elevator.” 

“I think I’m going to follow Warren to the bathroom,” Addie 
said. She hurried off without waiting for a reply from anyone. She 
felt so angry and stupid. This was not what she signed up for when 
she packed up her life in Chicago and moved into her aunt’s house. 
It was supposed to be peaceful, serene. The Delta was supposed to 
heal her wounds, not rip them open. 

Instead of going to the bathroom, she wandered into another 
room just off to the side of the main part of the house. There was a 
white leather chaise at one end. She sat down. Out the window she 
could see cars rolling in despite the rain. The stupid rain. 

She didn’t really want to look in the mirror. She knew what she’d 
find—limp hair, mascara where it shouldn't be, and a pink bra 
showing through her sopping wet white silk tank top. She lay back 
on the chaise. 

“What are you doing in here all alone?” Harper stuck her head 
in the room. meyeeyeo oy: is looking for you.” 

‘Just trying to dry out.” 

“Well, your friend Wanda is on her third drink.” 

“She can handle herself.” 

“I’m sure she can,” Harper replied drily. “She says you're ready to 
go home to Chicago?” 

“T might be.” Addie stood up. 

“Well, that’s probably for the best.” Harper walked over and put 
her arm on Addie’s shoulder. 

“What do you mean?” 

“What would you do here, anyway?” Harper asked. “Your little 


antique business is cute, but it’s not a living.” 
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“Well, I don’t have a business,” Addie said, “not anymore.” 

“All the more reason for you to go back where you came from.” 

Addie tilted her head back. “What do you mean, back where I 
came from? What do you care where I live?” 

“I don’t care,” Harper replied. “As long as you don't live here.” 

Addie took a step away from Harper. “You need to back off.” 

“I’ve worked too long and hard to land Jasper Floyd.” Harper 
wagged a sinewy finger in Addie’s face. “And no blond piece of 
trash from Chicago is going to come in here and take that away.” 

Addie looked around to see if anyone else was hearing the same 
conversation that she was. “If you were going to /and Jasper, you 

would have done it by now,” she whispered in the’calmest voice she 
could muster. “Now, I need to refill my drink.” 

Harper took a step back and allowed Addie to brush past her. 
Addie’s blood was boiling. She could feel the heat steaming up 
from her body. She trudged back to the party. 

Wanda was slumped in her chair when Addie sat down next to 
her. “What are you doing all the way over here by yourself?” 

Wanda didn’t look up. 

“Aren't you having any fun?” 

“I guess so,” Wanda said. “You know, in all the years I’ve known 
Jasper, this is the first time I’ve ever been inside his house.” 

“Really?” 

“I thought it would be nicer.” 

“Yeah, it’s kind of a dump, huh?” 

Wanda took a sip of her drink and then grinned over at Addie. 
She burst into a fit of giggles. “I mean, did you see that kitchen? It’s 
bigger than my whole house!” 

“T got lost the first time I was here,” Addie confessed. “I’m sorry 
about earlier. I didn’t mean to upset you. I don’t hate it here. I just 
don’t know what I’m doing anymore.” 

“Bein’ lost is the only way you can find yourself. You wouldn't 
believe how many different versions of me I’ve found.” 

Addie grinned. “Maybe you can help me find my way.” 

“Come on.” Wanda stood up. “Let’s go back over and sit with — 
Warren and Neil.” } 
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“Why not?” 

Warren and Neil had been joined by Harper and Jasper. 

“Harper practically attacked me earlier,” Addie explained. “She 
told me to move back to Chicago, stay away from Jasper, and called 
me trash.” 

Wanda made a gurgling sound into her drink. “She said what? 
I ought to go over there and show her just exactly what trash 
means.” 

“Believe me, that’s something I’d like to see,” Addie replied. 
She watched Harper from a distance. Harper’s mouth was set in a 
hard line. Her shoulders seemed to slump. Her hair didn’t seem so 
glossy, and her eyes didn’t seem so bright. “But she’s not worth it.” 


Chapter 13 


ADDIE WAS RELIEVED that Jasper was sitting at the table. She knew 
that neither Wanda nor Harper would say a word with him there. 

“Jasper says he’s going to have to leave the party early,” Warren 
said. “I don’t think he fully grasps the notion of being a host.” 

“I’m not the host,” Jasper reminded him. “My parents are.” 

_ “Does this have anything to do with that phone call you got ear- 

lier?” Warren asked. 

“No,” Jasper replied. “It doesn’t.” 

“Why don’t I go with you?” Harper was already standing up. 

“It is raining like crazy outside,” Jasper replied. “You sure don’t 
want to walk all the way down to the barn to check on a calf.” 

“Will you at least find your parents for me before you leave?” 
Harper asked. “I wanted to see your mother for a bit.” 

It was clear she didn’t want to be anywhere near Addie. 

“They're around here somewhere,” Jasper replied. “The last time 
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I saw them, they were upstairs. Why don’t I take you and Addie up 
there before I go?” 

“Why do I need to go?” There was something about Jasper’s dis- 
position that didn’t seem right. He wasn’t looking at her when he 
spoke. He wasn’t looking at any of them. 

“My mom’s been asking about you.” Jasper shrugged. “I just 
thought I'd kill two birds with one stone.” 

“Fine,” Addie said. She followed behind Harper. 

“T remember two years ago we must've played bridge with your 
parents all night,” Harper said. “I think it was New Year's Eve.” 

“I do remember that,” Jasper replied. “Wasn’t that the year my 
dad got mad that we won and threw his cards all over the table?” 

“Yes!” Harper giggled. “He was so angry he stormed off, and 
your mom made him come back in and apologize to us.” 

“That’s right! My father never apologizes.” 

“He must really like me.” 

“I’m certain that if he ever needed a lawyer, he’d hire you. And 
I’m willing to bet that they’re playing bridge up here right now.” 

- Harper squeezed his arm and said, “I really miss those days, Jas.” 

Jasper cleared his throat and pushed open one of the doors in 
the hallway, and a roar of conversation came tumbling out. He en- 
tered the room, where Artemis and Jack Floyd sat with two other 
couples. “I’m going to have to go down and check on one of our 
calves,” he said. “I'll be back in about an hour or so.” 

“How long have you ladies been here?” Artemis didn’t look up 
from the cards in her hands. “I’ve been so involved in this darn 
game I’ve forgotten to be a decent host.” 

“Not long,” Addie said. “Just long enough for Jasper to leave 

“He’s not a very good host, is he?” Artemis asked with a wink. 

“T’m not the host!” Jasper threw his hands in the air. “You are!” 

“You're right, son.” Artemis stood up. “I’ve got to get. I’m sure 
there are a million things I’ve forgotten to do tonight.” 

“You can’t leave me here, Art!” Jack yelled at his wife. “We’re not 
done here, woman!” 

Artemis waved at him. “You're an educated man! Figure it out.” 

Jack grumbled and wheeled his chair around to face Jasper, 
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Harper, and Addie. “She acts like I can dance around all ae : 

“Can’t you?” Jasper replied. 

“Sure. Just give me your legs.” 

“Oh, Jack,” Harper said, leaning down to give him a hug. “Who 
needs legs when you've got such a charming personality?” 

“You're a liar, but a pretty one, so I’ll let it pass.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Hey, I don’t suppose you'd do an old man a favor and be his 
bridge partner, would you?” Jack asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know a thing about bridge.” 

“I can teach you.” 

Addie glanced around the room. Jasper was gone. “You know, I 
should probably go back. Wanda is downstairs alone with Warren 
and Neil. There’s no telling how much she’s had to drink already.” 

“That girl could drink most sailors under the table,” Jack replied. 
“Don’t tell her I said this, but I respect that in a woman.” 

“Your secret is safe with me.” 

“Well, I guess I could play a few hands with you until Artemis 
gets back,” Harper interrupted. She sat down in Artemis’s chair. 

“Tl teach you everything I know,” Jack said. He shifted his at- 
tention to Addie. “Get out of here. We don’t need any distractions.” 

“Yes, sir.” As she turned around, she caught Jack’s eye. Just before 
the door clicked shut she could have sworn she saw him wink. 

From the top of the stairs Addie saw Jasper at the front door. He 
didn’t see her, and she knew he wasn’t going to check on any calf. It 
had to have something to do with that phone call. 

Addie considered going back into the party. Instead, ithe opened 
the front door and walked out onto the porch. There were two men 
standing on the steps, smoking cigars. “Did either of you see where 
Jasper Floyd went?” 

One of the men said, “Saw him head out in his Bronco. Looked 
like he was headed to town.” 

“Thanks.” 

She parked at the bottom of the driveway and tried to call Jasper. 
There was no answer. The rain was coming down so hard she 
struggled to see. She wasn’t even sure where she was going. She 
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fumbled through her purse when her phone began to ring, but the 
phone slipped through her hands and landed on the floor. She 
grabbed at it and looked back up to the road. 

Addie saw the deer standing in the middle of the road, but it was 
too late. She didn’t have time to swerve. She clipped the animal, 
and her car spun around in the muddy gravel. | 

Addie tasted blood, and within seconds it was over. When she 
came to, she was sitting halfway in between the driver's and pas- 
senger’s seats. She was covered in glass and blood. Her phone was 
still ringing and was still in her hand. 

“Hello?” | 

“Addie?” Jasper’s voice sounded far away. “Are you there?” 

“T hit a deer.” Addie winced. When she spoke, it was as if a thou- 
sand needles were poking at her brain. “I’m fine.” 

“Where are you?” Jasper’s voice was becoming panicked. 

Addie hung up the phone and slid herself over into the driver’s 
seat. Pushing the door open, she slid out into the rain. The deer 
was nowhere to be found. She wasn’t sure what she was supposed to 
do—try to drive the car back to the farm or call the police. 

She wondered if Jonah felt any pain before he died. It was some- 
thing she’d wondered over and over, even though everyone told her 
that his death was immediate. Her mind wandered back to Jasper. 
Had she called him? Had he answered? She couldn’t remember. 

Addie got back inside the car and drove back toward the farm. 
She stumbled up the steps of the house and wandered into the main 
room where she’d left her friends. It was then that she realized just 
how she must look. There were hundreds of eyes staring at her. 

A woman rushed up to her and said, “Child, what happened?” 

“T hit a deer.” Every word was painful. : 

The woman helped Addie over to a chair and eased her into the 
seat. She handed her a cocktail napkin to blot her nose. Addie tried 
to take the napkin from her, but the woman was dangling three of 
them in front of her, and she couldn’t grasp any of them. 

Jasper’s hands were on her shoulders, and he was talking to her. 
“Addie? Addie? Are you okay? What happened?” 


“T hit a deer. I want to sit down.” 
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“You are sitting down.” He turned to the woman and said, 
“Clementine, go get Dr. Iverson.” 

“T'm fine.” 

“You're covered in blood.” 

“My head hurts,” Addie said. “I feel so stupid. I didn’t even see 
the deer until it was too late.” 

Jasper put his hand gently behind Addie’s head and replied, “Be- 
lieve it or not, people hit deer all the time around here.” 

Jasper stood up when Artemis came into the room followed by a 
man carrying a 1950s-style doctor's bag. He knelt down in front of 
Addie. “What happened here?” 

“T hit .a deer,” Addie mumbled. “I’m fine.” 

“My name is Dr. Iverson. Can you open your eyes for me?” 

_ Addie’s eyes fluttered open, and the doctor shone a light into 
each one. He blotted at the blood on her face and nose, listened to 
her heart, and asked her questions about the wreck. 

“I don’t think she. needs to go to the hospital,” he said, “but she 
may have a slight concussion.” 

“T think she should stay here tonight, Mom.” Jasper turned to his 
mother. “I don’t want her spending the night alone.” 

“Of course,” Artemis agreed. “Of course.” 

“T can't leave Felix for a whole night,” Addie said. 

“I bet Wanda will go check on him.” Jasper nodded toward 
Wanda, who was standing in the doorway. “Won't you, Wanda?” 

“Sure thing,” Wanda said. 

Jasper ushered everyone out of the room. They were alone. 
“What in the hell were you thinking? Following me? You could 
have gotten yourself killed.” 

“Who says I was following you?” 

“C’mon, Addie. I’m not stupid.” 

“Just like I’m not stupid enough to believe you were going to 
check on a calf.” Addie tried to stand, but the room began to spin. 

Jasper sat down next to her. He took a handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped her face. “I’ve never seen a person so bloody.” 

“T’ve never seen a person younger than ninety years old carry a 


handkerchief.” 
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“Just let me take care of you.” 

“I'm mad at you.” 

“Oh, really?” 

Addie stood again. “Yes. Don’t think you can come in here and 
take advantage of me because I’ve got brain damage.” 

A smile threatened the corners of Jasper’s mouth. “I don’t think 
you have any brain damage, Addie.” 

“You know what I mean.” She pointed a wobbly finger at him. 
“You can’t boss me around. You think just because you're gorgeous 
with those long eyelashes and those perfect teeth and all that. . .” 
She didn’t know why she was saying these things. But she didn’t © 
seem to have any control over her mouth anymore. 

“Do you think you can walk back to my place?” Jasper asked. He 
tried not to flash his perfect teeth at her as he laughed. 

Addie took his hand and shuffled toward the door. There 
were still several people waiting in the hallway. One of them was 
Harper. She stood with her arms crossed over her chest eyeing the 
two of them as they came out of the room. 

“T don’t like her.” Addie pointed to Harper. 

“She doesn’t know what she’s saying,” Jasper said. He pushed 
Addie’s hand back down to her side. “She has a concussion.” 

“Well, I don’t have a concussion, and I don’t like her none, ei- 

- ther,” Wanda said, just loud enough for everyone to hear. She took 
Addie’s free hand. “Let me help y'all.” 

Jasper stopped at the porch of the carriage house and said, “I can 
take it from here.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yeah, no problem.” 

“T want to take a nap,” Addie said once they were inside. 

“No.” Jasper led her into the bathroom. “You are covered in blood 
and dirt. We need to clean you up.” 

“Are you going to give me a bath?” 

Jasper’s cheeks reddened. “No, I’ll just wet a washcloth.” 

Addie kicked off her sandals. “I want to take a bath.” 

“I’m not leaving you alone.” . 

“Fine!” She squirmed until her dress was up to her thighs and 
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yanked it off. It hurt to lift her arms up. “Turn on the water.” 

Jasper did as he was told. “I'll just turn around, how about that?” 

“You've seen me naked before. I look the same.” 

“This is different.” 

Addie tried to roll her eyes, but the pressure in her head was too 
intense. She sank back and let the water rush over her. Everything 
was fuzzy. She looked down at her bare legs as the water cascaded 
down over fresh bruises. Did her face look like that, too? 

They sat in silence for a while. Addie stared at Jasper’s back, 
watched the slow, rhythmic motion of his breathing. 

“Jasper?” 

“Yeah?” 

“Are you in love with Harper?” 

“No.” 

“Turn around so I can see your face.” 

“Addie, listen to me.” Jasper turned around. “I am not in love 
with Harper. I have never been in love with Harper. I am never 
going to be in love with Harper.” 

“Then why are you keeping secrets from me?” Addie demanded. 

Jasper turned back around. “I don’t want to hurt you,” he said. “I 
don’t want to be another reason for you to blame yourself.” 

“Blame myself for what?” 

“For anything,” Jasper replied. 

Addie traced one of the bruises on her leg with her finger and 
said, “I need some soap or something.” 

Jasper grabbed the bottle of bodywash. “See? It’s right here.” 

Addie knew she ought to be embarrassed about him seeing her in 
such a state. Each steam-filled breath cleared her head a bit more. 
But Jasper wasn’t turning back around, and she didn’t want him to. 

She handed him the washcloth and said, “Could you help me?” 

Jasper didn’t say anything as he wet her skin with the wash- 
cloth from her neck down into the small of her back. He moved 
around to her stomach and worked his way up to her breasts. Addie 
couldn’t help but allow a sigh to escape her lips. 

Finally, Jasper slipped his hand into hers and helped her stand. 
She allowed him to admire her, relished in the delight of his eyes on 
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her. She wasn’t afraid of her steamy nakedness. Addie pulled him 

into her, cringing only once when his belt buckle pierced a bruise. 
“Tl be gentle,” he murmured into her ear. Addie could see it in 

his eyes that he was holding back, afraid that he would hurt her. 
She didn’t care if it hurt. She wanted him. 


ADDIE woke up to little wet sponges touching her skin. She 
opened her eyes to find seven puppy tongues licking her bare arms. 
At the foot of the bed, Delilah was looking on. 

“You guys are getting so big!” Addie exclaimed, pulling herself 
to a sitting position. Pain shot through her entire body. 

“I thought I heard you awake in here,” Jasper said. He appeared 
in the bedroom doorway. 

“It’s hard to stay asleep when you've got puppies all over you,” 
Addie said with a grin. “But I’m not complaining.” 

“Delilah was spending all her time running back and forth 
checking on you and checking her pups,” Jasper explained. “So I 
put the puppies up on the bed, and she’s been fine ever since.” 

He sat down on the bed, plucking puppies out of his way. 

“Your nose doesn’t look as swollen as it did last night.” 

Addie reached up to touch her nose. “It hurts.” 

“It’s going to hurt for a little while,” Jasper said. “You've got 
bumps and bruises everywhere.” 

“I must look ridiculous.” 

“You do,” Jasper agreed. “But that’s mainly because you have 
drool dried on your chin.” 

Addie’s hands flew up to her mouth. “Dont t look at me!” 

“I’m just glad you got some sleep.” Jasper dodged the pillow she 
threw at him. 

“What time is it? I need to get home. Felix will be going nuts.” 

“Let me move the puppies back, and then I'll help you up.” 

Addie grimaced as she:swung her legs over the side of the bed. 
She watched Jasper carry the puppies back to the box in twos, whis- 
pering and nuzzling each one of them before he put them back. 

“T had your car towed this morning,” Jasper said after the last of 
the puppies was moved from the bed. 
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“Couldn't I have driven it home?” 

“I don’t think you're going to be in any shape to drive for a couple 
of days.” Jasper held out his hand to help Addie off the bed. 

“T hardly remember anything from last night,” Addie said. 

“You don’t remember anything?” 

“I remember hat.” Her cheeks turned pink. “I just don’t remem- 
ber a whole lot from before we got back here.” 

“It’s probably a good thing you don’t remember much,” Jasper 
said with a wry smile. 

“T ruined the whole night.” Addie looked at Jasper. “I’m sorry.” 

“You didn’t ruin the night. It gave me a great excuse to keep you 
in my bed all night.” 

“I didn’t mind that part,” Addie said. 

Jasper was suddenly serious. “You've been through so much. The 
last thing I wanted was to get you involved in this mess.” 

“What mess?” 

“I can’t explain it all right now,” Jasper replied. “But I promise I 
will. Whatever this is that’s going on between us—I like it, Addie. 
I want to keep it. Can you trust me just a little while longer?” 

“T think so.” 

“T’ll go out and get the Bronco started.” Jasper stood up. “Stay 
here until I come get you. I don’t want you falling down.” 

Addie rolled her eyes as the door slammed. She stood up. 
Everything hurt, but she wanted to see Delilah and the pups be- 
fore she left. She stopped when she heard Jasper outside talking to 
Clyde. 

“How is that mama takin’ to them puppies?” Clyde asked. “I 
ain’t seen her out much since they was born.” 

“T don’t like for her to stray too far from me,” Jasper said. 

“Afraid someone might steal her?” 

“Not exactly. What are you doing up here today, Clyde?” Jasper 
asked him. “I thought this was your day off.” 

Clyde took off his green Floyd Farms hat and scratched his 
greasy head. “Oh, I just forgot some of my tools in the barn is all.” 
He looked up to the porch. “Hello there, Miss Addie.” 

“Hello, Clyde.” 
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“Are you ready to go?” Jasper turned his attention to Addie. 
“Hurry up. We're wasting time.” 

“I thought you wanted me to stay inside until you came to get me.” 

Jasper walked up the steps two at a time. “I don’t remember ask- 
ing you to eavesdrop at the door.” 

“T didn’t mean to,” Addie said. “Is everything ee 

“Clyde’s just an idiot, that’s all.” 

“Are you mad at him about something?” 

“Left his tools at the barn,” Jasper scoffed. “Clyde hasn’t done 
any work on this farm in twenty years. I’d fire him, but he’s practi- 
cally an institution around here.” 

“There’s something not right about him.” 

Jasper guided Addie down the stairs. “Let’s get you home.” 

The ride to Addie’s house was silent. Jasper’s mood was dark 
since his conversation with Clyde. It wasn’t until they pulled into 
the driveway that he spoke. “You should probably put some ice on — 
your nose and take it easy today.” 

“T will,” Addie promised. “In fact, I have some ice packs in the 
freezer. One of the benefits of having a nurse for a mother.” 

“Do you miss your mom?” 

“What?” Addie was taken aback by the question. “Yeah, I guess 
I do. Especially when I’m having trouble making a decision. She’s 
always prying into my life, but I secretly like it that way.” 

“My mother is the same way.” 

“I suppose all mothers are.” 

“All the good ones,” Jasper said. “Warren and Neil told me that 
you were thinking of going back to Chicago. Is that the plan?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know much of anything anymore.” 

Jasper squinted through the windshield at her house. “Is your 
door off its hinges?” 

“It wasn’t when I left yesterday. Maybe it was the storm?” 

“There wasn’t much wind.” Jasper slid out of the driver’s seat. 

“Slow down.” Addie followed him. She felt as if she’d been hit by 
a bus. Jasper went rigid. “Addie, don’t come any closer.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“I said stop!” Jasper leaped off the porch and into Addie’s path. 
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Addie tried to see around him. “Move out of the way.” 

“Please. Go back to the Bronco, and I'll tell you.” 

“No. It’s my house.” Addie scrambled past him and up the steps. 
What she saw made her wish she’d listened. Just beyond the broken 
door, on the floor of the porch, was a dead dog lying in a pool of 
blood. She stumbled back into the yard. “I’m going to be sick.” 

“T told you not to go in there.” Jasper hovered over her. “I told you.” 

“T’ve seen that dog before: ‘The man who came into the clinic and 
then refused to let us treat his dog. That’s the dog. That’s Ais dog. 
This is my fault.” Tears dribbled down Addie’s cheeks. 

“It’s not your fault.” 

“Felix.” Addie picked herself up and ran into the house. “Where 
are you?” Addie’s heart leaped into her throat. He wasn’t in his bed. 
“Felix!” She heard the clicking of paws on the hardwood floors. She 
found Felix in her bedroom, unharmed. He stretched and yawned. 

“Is he okay?” Jasper panted. “Is he okay?” 

“He’s okay. He doesn’t even know what’s going on.” 

Clewas atraidiiu? 

“This is Redd. I know he did this. We've got to call the police.” 

“We're not calling the police. You're going to have to trust me on 
this. You've obviously made Redd angry. And he’s dangerous.” 

“That’s why we need to call the police.” 

“Tl clean it up,” Jasper said. “But we cannot call the police.” 

“What aren't you telling me?” 

“Addie, please just listen to me.” Jasper grabbed her around the 
waist and pulled her close. “I promise this will be over soon.” 

“No, you listen,” Addie cut him off: She dissolved into tears, tears 
she was frustrated she couldn’t hold back. 

“Tt’s okay,” Jasper whispered. “It’s going to be okay.” 

Addie lay on the bed petting Felix. She wished more than any- 
thing she could sleep, but all she could think about was Jasper on 
the porch. There wouldn’t be enough bleach in the entire Delta to 
get rid of what she’d seen that day. 

She slipped off the bed and padded into the living room. Tak- 
ing a deep breath, she opened the door to the porch. The dog was 
gone. Jasper sat with his back to her on the porch steps. 
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“Can I help with anything?” she asked. 

Jasper shook his head. “I thought you were in your room.” 

“T was. I thought maybe you could use some help. You shouldn't 
have to take care of this by yourself. What did you do with him?” 

“I wrapped him in a couple old blankets and put him in the 
Bronco,” Jasper replied. 

She said, “Could you tell how he died?” 

“T think he was shot. I think it was quick.” 

“T hope he didn’t suffer.” Addie felt a throbbing in her head. 

“Let’s go inside for a few minutes,” Jasper said. 

He sat down at the kitchen table while Addie searched the cup- 
board for clean glasses. “Do you want some sweet tea?” 

“You need to know that none of this is your fault.” 

“You know, people keep saying that to me; you keep saying that 
to me. And yet here I am, right in the middle of it.” 

Jasper sighed. “I don’t think it’s safe for you here. I think scaring 
you was just a side effect of the real meaning behind all of this.” 

“Which is?” 

“He’s telling you to leave.” 

“Well, I'm not leaving. If I decide to go, it’ll be my choice.” 

“I'm not suggesting you leave town. But it would be a good idea 
if you come and stay with me. Just until things blow over.” 

“Tell me why we can’t go to the police, and I'll go with you.” 

icant 

“Then I’m staying here.” 

Jasper slammed his fist down onto the table so hard that his glass 
of tea toppled over and onto the floor. The glass shattered at his 
feet. Felix bounded into the room, barking frantically. 

“Tm sorry,” Jasper mumbled, pushing back his chair. 

Addie knelt down to pick up shards of broken glass. “We've had 
a long morning. Why don’t you go home?” . 

“Please just reconsider.” 

“Tl call you if I start to worry, » Addie reassured him. “Right — 
now, all I want to do is take a long, hot bath and go to bed.” 

“Td stay here if I could,” Jasper said. “But I’ve got the farm to 
take care of. And Delilah and the puppies.” 
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“I know.” 

“Tll come back tomorrow and fix that door.” 

Addie watched him walk down the steps and out toward the 
Bronco. So far, the first two days of the Delta Blues Festival had 
turned out to be disasters of epic proportions. Despite her best ef- 
forts to shake the feeling, there was something inside of her warn- 
ing her that this was merely the beginning. 


Chapter 14 


ADDIE HARDLY RECOGNIZED HERSELF in the mirror. Her face wasn't 
nearly as swollen as it had been the day before, but there were 
bluish rings around both of her eyes. Her top lip was bruised and 
puffy. She looked like she’d been on the losing end of a fistfight. 

Addie heard someone stomping up the steps. She peeked 
through the curtains to see Augustus standing on her porch. 

“What have you been telling people about me?” Augustus hol- 
lered at her through the window. 

“What?” 

“People! What have you been telling them?” 

Addie opened the door. “I haven't told anybody anything.” 

“That’s a lie.” Augustus strode into her house. “Those women 
from the restaurant told Magdalene that I’d been talking to you.” 

“You mean Fannie Lou?” Addie asked. “That was before I 
knew .. . I mean, that was when I didn’t know it was a secret.” 

Felix began barking furiously, jumping up and down in place. 

“Tell that dog to hush up.” 

“I won't.” Addie crossed her arms over her chest. “This is his 
house. And you weren't invited inside. I’m tired of keeping secrets 
for everyone. I can’t remember from one day to the next what's a 
secret and what’s not. So you'll have to forgive me if I didn’t realize 
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that you were pretending to be crazy so that you don’t have to deal 
with the fact that your wife is dead.” 

The scowl on Augustus’s face turned to one of pain. It was a look 
Addie hadn’t seen him wear before. “Forgive me. I’ve been acting 
crazy for so long that I sometimes forget my manners.” 

“Here, sit down.” She led him over to her couch. 

“T used to be a good man.” Augustus stared down at his hands. 

“I’m sorry. I shouldn’t have said that about your wife.” 

“Tt’s just too hard to be without her.” | 

“I understand,” Addie said. “I lost someone. Someone I loved.” 

“T doubt you loved him like I loved Eleonora.” 

“You're probably right.” More and more, Addie was starting to 
realize that perhaps the guilt she felt wasn’t entirely about the way 
Jonah died. Maybe it was about something more, something deeper. 
“I did love him,” she continued. “And losing him was so hard. For a 
long time I wanted to lock myself up and throw away the key.” 

“You're too young to have suffered in that way.” 

“But I didn’t do that,” Addie continued. “And neither can you. 
Life keeps on happening whether we want it to or not.” 

Augustus took a breath. “I don’t want to be here without her.” 

“Is this how she’d want you to behave? Shutting everyone out?” 

“You can’t go around telling people that we're friends.” 

“T never told anybody we were friends,” Addie said. “Wait, are we 
friends?” 

Augustus stood up. “Get some rest, young’un. You look like hell.” 
He turned on his heel and marched out the front door. 

There's a fine line between strong and bitter, Addie thought. A fine 
line between sane and crazy, too. 

Addie padded back to the bathroom and turned on the faucet in 
the tub. The only thing that sounded good to her was a hot bath. 
She settled into the tub and tried to relax. When she’d moved to 
Eunice, she held out hope that something good would come of the 
nightmare she had endured in Chicago. At that moment, it was 
hard to tell if the nightmare had ever ended. 

There were, of course, good things about Eunice. Jasper and 

_ Felix were two of them. Wanda and Bryar were two others. Addie 
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was grateful that they had welcomed her so readily. Addie remem- 
bered Jerry’s words to her: No matter where you move, life is going to 
get complicated. It’s going to get messy. 

She just hadn’t anticipated it would get his messy. She thought 
about what she’d just said to Augustus. Had she really not loved 
Jonah as much as she thought she had? For so long she’d felt guilty 
having the slightest negative thought about Jonah, but when it 
came down to it, she hadn't loved him like Augustus loved his wife. 

And that was okay. She was okay. 

Felix was once again barking furiously. “Felix! Hush!” 

He ignored her. Addie wrapped a towel around her body and 
hurried into the living room. Felix was standing on top of the couch 
with his nose pressed against the window. Addie leaned over and 
strained to see what Felix saw. “Felix, there’s nothing out there.” 

His barking became more intense. Before she could reprimand 
him, Addie’s phone rang. She ran back to her bedroom : to grab it 
while Felix continued to snarl. 

“Hello?” 

“Hey, Addie. It’s me.” 

“Oh. Hey, Wanda.” 

Wanda said, “I was just calling to check on you. I know you don’t 
want to talk about it, but I want to make sure you're okay.” 

“Thanks,” Addie replied. “I really do want to talk about it. I just 
don’t want to talk about it right now.” 

“I know. But I’m here when you do.” 

Addie heard a dull pounding coming from outside, followed 
by more howling from Felix. “Hang on a second,” Addie said to 
Wanda. “I think I heard something outside.” 

Felix was now standing in front of the door, his bark lulled to a 
low, guttural growl. Addie walked over to the window. There were 
no cars parked outside. No animals scurrying through the bushes. 

“What's wrong?” Wanda asked. 

Addie scanned every inch of the yard. Just as she was about to 
turn away, she saw a shadow move in the driveway. It was a human 
shadow, and it was headed toward her house. 


“Wanda, hang up the phone and call Jasper. Tell him there’s 
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someone outside my house,” Addie whispered into the receiver. 

“Addie, what’s going on?” | 

“Just do it,” Addie breathed. “Please. Do it now.” 

Addie hung up the phone and grabbed Felix by the collar. Her 
hands were trembling. “Come on,” she pleaded. “Let’s go.” 

Felix followed her back to the bedroom. She opened her closet 
door and coaxed him inside. She cradled the phone in her chest and 
listened for noises inside the house. 

Addie could hear someone at the front door trying to > get in- 
side. She heard the door crash into the wall as it flung open. She 
scrounged around the floor for something to wear, anything but a 
bath towel. She froze when she heard voices in her bedroom. 

“I know she’s here. I saw her looking through the window.” 

Addie clapped her hand over her mouth. Felix began to bark. 
The closet door swung open and revealed them both. 

Addie looked up into Frank’s pitted face, the man from the fair, 
the man from Redd Jones’s yard. “Get os of my house,” Addie 
said. “Get out or my dog will attack you.” 

“Now, I don’t think he’ll be doin’ that.” Redd Jones’s voice pierced 
the bedroom. In one hand was his .38-caliber handgun. “Now, 
come on out of there.” 

“No.” 

“Get up or I'll shoot you and that dog,” Redd growled. 

Addie stood and held up one hand; the other hand was wound 
around Felix’s collar. The T-shirt she had flung over her head 
barely covered her. She’d never felt more exposed or frightened. 

Redd said, “Just you. He stays in the closet.” 

“Stay,” Addie said to Felix, but Felix was no longer listening. He 


lunged forward and snapped at Redd. He caught the end of Redd’s 


pant leg and tore it before Addie managed to get the door shut. 
Redd stepped back, cursing under his breath. “That damn dog.” 
Addie backed up until her back was against the closet. “Felix 
would rip your face off if I gave him the chance.” 
“Naw,” Redd said. “That dog doesn’t have it in him. He never 
was prospect material.” | 
“How would you know? Was he your dog?” 
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“He was never nobody’s dog,” 

“He’s my dog now.” 

Redd grabbed Addie and pulled her to the bed, forcing her to sit 
down. “My colleagues and I think it’s time you were movin’ on.” 

“T live here,” Addie said. “I own this house.” 

“Maybe it’s time to sell.” 

Addie couldn’t figure out why she was arguing with him. Why 
couldn't she just say okay? She could pack a bag and take Felix and 
run. She could disappear. “And what if my answer to that is no>” 

“J ain't asking you to get out. I’m tellin’ you,” Redd replied. 

The fear in Addie was spiraling into fury. The nerve of this man 
to think he could just come into her house and order her around. 
“We both know that you're accountable for leaving Felix to die. Just 
like you're accountable for the dogs that die on your property. Just 
like we both know you're mad you won't make any money off of 
that pregnant dog that disappeared,” she said all in one breath. 

Redd’s free hand clenched into a ball. He brought the gun up 
under Addie’s chin. “Tell me, darlin’. What else do you know?” 

“Isn’t that enough?” Addie could feel the cold steel of the barrel. 

“Don't play stupid with me. Who are you working for?” 

The question caught her off guard. “What are you talking about?” 

“Are you working with that idiot DEA agent?” 

“What DEA agent?” 

“T don’t think even the Floyds know they’ve got an undercover 
cop working for them.” Redd puffed out his chest. “But I know.” _ 

“T don't know who youre talking about.” 

“Clyde said you'd play dumb.” Frank threw himself into the 
conversation. 

“Clyde the farmhand?” Addie was lost. 

“How do you think I found out about you?” 

“Tm not working for anyone.” 

“What were you looking for when you snooped around my house?” 

“Which time>” Addie replied without thinking. 

“Yeah, Bobby told me he’d brought you ‘round. I shoulda decked 
him for that.” The armpits of Redd’s T-shirt were sopping with 

sweat. “You didn’t find nothin’, though, did ya?” 
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“I found that gun,” she replied. “You shot another man’s dog with 
it. You shot Felix with it.” Shut up, she screamed in her head. 

“You're pretty slick, ain’t ya?” 

“Tt’s an awful pretty gun to be doing such ugly things with.” 

“Redd?” Frank interrupted. He peered through the curtains of 
the bedroom window. “Redd, I think there’s someone here.” 

“Take care of it.” 

Frank slunk out of the room. 

“Why don’t you put the gun down,” Addie said. “Can’t you hear 
the sirens? They'll be here before you can escape.” 

“But not before I can kill you.” 

“What do you want from me?” 

Redd cocked the gun. “I want you to beg.” 

“What?” 

“Get on your knees and beg.” 

Addie dropped her hands to her sides. She stepped away from 
the door where Felix was trapped. She knew Redd was going to kill 
her. It didn’t matter if she begged. He was going to aim that gun at 
her head and kill her. With one hand behind her she pulled open 
the door to the closet. “I’m not going to do that.” 

The shot went off a second before Felix was on top of Redd, his 
teeth sinking into the soft tissue of the man’s neck. Redd let out a 
yelp, dropping the gun. 

Addie was watching the scene underneath water. Ehe bullet 
shattered her left shoulder and knocked her backward onto the bed. 
She lay there and listened to the commotion on the floor beneath 
her. She tried to jump up and help Felix, but she couldn’t get her 
legs to cooperate. She pulled herself along the side of the wall and 
out into the hallway. Nothing was working right. It was then that 
she realized the warm sensation down her left side was blood. 

Then there were people hovering over her. Jasper was there. He 
was saying something, but she couldn't make out the words. Maybe 
this is all a dream, she thought. Maybe the last few years had been 
a dream. Maybe she’d wake up back at the store or the apartment. 
Maybe it was her birthday and Jonah was letting her sleep late be- 
cause he’d stayed up building her a bench for her breakfast nook. 
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No, Addie tried to say out loud. No, I don’t want that. I want 
what's here. I want this life. 

But nobody was listening. And her eyes were so heavy. Ifit’s okay, 
Addie thought, I’m just going to rest my eyes for a while. 


Chapter 15 


THE NEXT TIME ADDIE OPENED HER EYES, there were white walls 
surrounding her, machines beeping, and everything smelled sterile. 

“Where am I?” Addie’s throat was raw. “Can anyone hear me?” 

“Adelaide! You're awake!” Addie heard her mother’s voice. She 
grabbed Addie’s hands and face. “We were all so worried!” 

“Mom. Quit. You're hurting me.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” Her mother gasped. “I forgot. Your shoulder.” 

“What’s wrong with my shoulder?” 

“Honey, you were shot. Two days ago.” 

Addie blinked. It was so foggy inside of her head. “I think I re- 
member,” she said. “I was taking a bath. Felix started barking.” 

_ “Wanda said you were on the phone with her.” 

“I was.” Addie’s shoulder was throbbing. “Someone was outside 
the house.” The memory of the entire incident came flooding back 
to her. “I remember! It was Redd! Redd shot me, didn’t he?” 

“Yes.” Her mother’s voice was shaking. “Oh, baby.” 

Addie remembered everything. Redd. Frank. The closet. Felix. 
“Mom, where’s Felix? Where is he? Is he okay?” 

“He’s fine. He’s just fine. He’s staying with Jasper at the farm.” 

“T think he saved my life, Mom.” 

‘Jasper told us that he was still on top of Redd when the police 
got there.” 

Addie heard a voice in the doorway. Jerry was standing there. 


“How are you, kiddo?” He clutched his hospital coffee tightly. 
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“T guess I’m going to live,” Addie replied, trying to smile. 

Jerry bent down and kissed Addie gruffly on the forehead. “I’m 
glad to see you back with the waking world.” 

“T feel like crap.” 

“I bet you do,” Jerry replied. “Jasper told us you hit a deer a couple 
nights before all this happened. The doctors said that’s probably, 
the reason for your black eyes and the bruising on your ribs.” 

“Where is Jasper?” | 

“He’s had quite a few things to take care of.” 

Addie didn’t know what that meant, and she was afraid to ask. 
She reached up and touched her face. “Are my eyes still black?” 

“Just barely. You looked so awful when we got-here’—he swal- 
lowed at a lump in his throat—“your mom and I were so worried.” 

“I'm okay.” Addie reached out and took Jerry’s hand. “I love you, 
Dad.” It was the first time she’d ever called him that. 

Jerry looked up, his eyes rimmed with water. “T love you, too.” 

There was a knock at the door, and Wanda stuck her head in. “Is 
it okay if we come inside?” 

“Sure thing.” Jerry stood up. “Come on in.” — 

Bryar skipped over to the bed and looked up at Addie, his eyes as 
wide as quarters. “Mommy said you got hurt,” he said. 

“T did get hurt,” Addie replied. “But I’m going to be okay.” 

“And the bad man is gone.” | 

“Yes,” Addie replied. “The bad man is gone.” 

“Can I tell her our surprise, Mommy? Can I?” 

“You better go make sure that it’s time,” Wanda said with a grin. 

Once Bryar was out of the room, Addie turned her attention to 
her friend and whispered, “The bad man is gone, right?” 

“He’s gonna be, sugar,” Wanda said. “But right now he’s just 
down the hall.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Well, it took them sixteen stitches to close him up after Felix 
got hold of him,” Wanda replied. “And then Jasper shot him, 
Addie. Shot him right in the belly.” . 

Addie struggled to sit up. “He shot him?” 

Wanda scooted closer to Addie and said, “According to Alice 
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Baker—her mama answers phones at the police department—she 
heard that the police officer put the cuffs on Redd all wrong. Well, 
everybody thought this kid was watchin’ Redd, but he wasn’t, and 
Redd got outta them cuffs, picked up his gun, and was comin’ back 
for ya, Addie, so Jasper had to shoot him. He just had to.” 

Addie closed her eyes. The skin of her lids burned. “But Redd’s 
not dead? And he’s down the hall from me?” 

“Ain't but one hospital in this town.” 

“Great.” | 

“They've got guards at his door all the time,” Wanda said. 
“Redd’s cuffed to the bed and cuffed right. He’s part of a federal 
investigation now. That’s why Jasper ain’t been here to check on ya. 
He can’t be near Redd till everything’s all sorted out.” 

“Because Redd shot me?” 

Wanda shook her head. “No, ‘cause of somethin’ else, but nobody 
will say nothin’ about it.” 

Before Addie could formulate a response, Bryar came back into 
the room. “Look, Addie! Look! It’s Felix!” 

Felix dragged Bryar over to the bed, slobbering and whining the 
whole way. Before Bryar could stop him, Felix jumped up onto the 
bed and was licking Addie’s face. 

“I missed you, too, buddy.” Addie laughed in between licks. 

“He sat at the door every night waiting for you,” Wanda said. 

“Tll be home soon,” Addie whispered to Felix. “I promise.” 

Felix wagged his tail so hard that his entire body started to shake. 

“Hey, quit it!” Bryar squealed, swatting at Felix’s swishing tail. 
“You're hitting me in the face!” 

“When will I get to go home?” Addie asked. “Have the doctors 
said anything?” 

“Someone is coming in to talk with us,” her mother replied. “I 
think I overheard someone say it could be as early as tomorrow.” 

Felix settled on top of Addie, his paws resting on her chest. His 
weight was killing her, but she couldn't bear to make him move. 

“We need to get Felix down off your bed,” Wanda said. “That 
nurse will blow a gasket if she sees him sittin’ on your bed.” She 
took his leash from Bryar and gave it a tug. 
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Felix didn’t budge. 

“Looks like we're going to have to get a new gasket for the nurse,” 
Jerry said with a chuckle. “He’s not going anywhere.” 

“That’s okay. I owe him my life.” Addie buried her head into his 


fur and caressed his half ear. “hank you for returning the favor.” 


Just as Addie’s mother had predicted, the doctors allowed her 
to leave the next day. Addie felt relieved to be leaving the beeping 
monitors and the looming presence of Redd Jones just feet away. 

Although she understood that Jasper couldn’t come to the hospi- 
tal because of Redd, it didn’t make sense to her that he wouldn’t at 
least call. Nobody, not even the DEA agents who'd come to speak 
with her the day before, would tell her about the investigation. 

“Are you about ready to get out of here?” Jerry asked. 

A nurse in bright pink scrubs pushed a wheelchair into the room. 

“Oh, I don’t need that,” Addie said. 

“Doctor’s orders.” 

Addie swung her legs over the bed. She was so relieved to be go- 
ing home that she felt a sense of unexpected euphoria. She wanted 
nothing more than to be sitting with Felix in her living room. 

“Do y’all want me to turn around and go the other way?” the 
nurse asked. She looked behind her to Addie’s parents. 

To Addie’s left, there were two men standing at the door of one 
of the rooms. They were big men, and they were both bald. She 
could see the black wires hanging out of their ears. 

They were the agents Wanda had told her about, which meant 
that Redd Jones must be inside thats room. Just a minute,” Addie 
said. She stood up. 

“You've got to ride in the wheelchair,” the nurse reminded her. - 

“PII sit down in a minute.” Addie was already walking toward 
the men. They looked down at her. “Is Redd Jones in there?” 

“Sorry, ma'am. No admittance.” 

“You see this cast? This sling?” Addie pointed with her good arm. 
“That man in there shot me, but I suppose you know that by now.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” one of the men said. 

“I want to see him.” 
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“We can’t let you in,” the other one said. 

“Just open the door and let me look inside,” Addie pleaded. 

The men exchanged glances. “Just for a second,” one said. 

They both took a step sideways, allowing Addie to push the door 
open. Redd was lying back on the bed, handcuffed to the metal 
sides. He was staring blankly at the television screen. 

She opened the door an inch more, and that’s when he saw her. 
Their eyes locked, and Addie had to fight the urge to run. 

Redd was the first one to look away. He pushed the button on 
the side of his bed. The volume on the television shot up, and he 
stared at the screen. He didn’t look at her again. 

She closed the door and took a step back ssa bk the two men. 
“Thank you,” she said to them. “Thank you.” 

Addie hadn’t anticipated the circus awaiting her when she ar- . 
rived home. Jerry could hardly get down the street for all the cars 
and people milling about. 

“Did the blues festival move to my house?” 

“We wanted it to be a surprise,” her mother replied. “Some of the 
locals wanted to welcome you home.” 

“Some?” Addie was incredulous. “It looks like the whole town is 
here!” 

“If you're too tired, we can tell them to go home.” 

“No, that’s fine.” Addie waited for her mother to unbuckle her 
seat belt. “I’m just surprised, that’s all.” 

The first thing that Addie noticed was that her screen door had 
been fixed. It was back on its hinges perfectly. Wanda was standing 
in the doorway when they approached, and Felix was on her heels. 

“Addie!” 

“Are you behind all of this?” 

“I don’t know what you're talkin’ about,” Wanda said. She 
winked at her friend. “I really didn’t know there would be so many 
people. I’m sorry about that.” 

“It’s okay,” Addie replied. “Did you fix my door, too?” 

“No, that was Jasper.” 

“Looks good,” said Jerry. “Looks real good.” 

“Come on in, yall.” Wanda ushered them inside. “There’s food!” 
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And indeed, there was food. The Three Sisters had cooked up 
quite a spread. It was all set out on Addie’s kitchen table. Patty 
Mae, Fannie Lou, and Opal Ruth stood beside it proudly. 

“You did all of this for me?” Addie asked. 

“Sure did, sweetheart,” Patty Mae replied. 

“Tm going to have food for weeks!” 

“That’s the plan,” Opal Ruth said. “Eat up, sugar!” 

Addie didn’t know what to say. She hardly knew these women, 
and yet here they were in her kitchen, with enough food to feed a 
small army. They'd cooked for her, and that food was love. Addie 
knew this because it was what Aunt Tilda would have done. Addie 
clutched the recipe box to her chest. She wouldn't let her aunt 
down. She wouldn’t be bitter. 

“How are you feeling, Adelaide?” Doc was in front of her, a half- 
eaten piece of pie on his plate. 

“Tm okay. A little overwhelmed, but okay.” 

Doc nodded. “I tried to tell Wanda that this would be too much.” 
He gestured around the room. “But you know how she can be.” 

“Oh, I know.” Addie laughed. “I just can’t believe so many people 
even wanted to come.” | 

“We care about you,” Doc said. “Despite our disagreements, I am 
quite fond of you.” 

“About that,” Addie began. “I need to apologize to you. . .” 

“Don't,” Doc cut her off. “Talk to Jasper first, and then you can 
decide whether you want to apologize.” 

“Where is Jasper?” 

“I don't know. But I’m sure he’s around here somewhere.” 

Doc wandered off. People were buzzing all around her, eating 
food, laughing, and waving in her direction. They were clients 
from the clinic, friends of Wanda’s and Jasper’s, and people from 
the neighborhood. Sitting on one corner of her couch, in a tweed 
blazer, was Augustus Smoot. Addie could hardly believe her eyes. 

“Mr. Smoot, what are you doing here?” 

Augustus looked up at her. In his hand was a glass of whiskey, 
his own. “I was invited.” 

“Tm glad you're here.” Addie sat down beside him. 
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“Eleonora and I had a talk,” he said. “She told me I was being 
crotchety and that I should be nicer to the pretty neighbor.” 

Addie grinned. “I think I like her.” 

Augustus took a sip and said, “I know you would have.” 

“Addie.” Her mother was calling to her from the other side of the 
room. “Come over here.” 

Addie stood up and took Augustus’s hand in hers. “Maybe we 
could have tea one day this week?” 

“ll have Magdalene clear my schedule.” 

Addie made her way over to her mother and a woman who 
looked vaguely familiar. 

“Addie, this is Delores. She says you've met.” 

“I think so,” Addie replied. “But I just can’t remember where.” 

“Lily’s Boutique,” Delores said. “I own it.” 

“Oh!” Addie’s eyes lit up. Now she remembered. “How are you>” 

“Well,” her mother cut in, “Delores was telling me how she asked 
you to bring your creations to the store and you never did.” 

“I guess I forgot.” 

“Well, now you have my official request.” Delores gave Addie a 
broad smile. “Any friend of Jasper’s is a friend of mine.” 

“Have you seen Jasper?” 

“I think I saw him out back a few minutes ago,” Delores replied. 

“You two will have to excuse me for just a minute,” Addie said. 

She opened the back door, and Felix followed her. At the other 
end of the yard, she finally found Jasper. He was standing on a 
ladder in front of the shed, holding on to a brand-new door, cursing 
and coaxing it into position. 

Felix barked and bounded down the steps, and Addie followed 
him. “Jasper, what are you doing out here?” 

“What does it look like I'm doing?” he huffed. “I’m trying to fix 
this door. There are just too many things to fix in this house.” 

“Come down from there,” Addie demanded. 

“I wanted to have everything fixed by the time you got home.” 

“Please, come down.” 

Jasper sighed and stepped down off the ladder. He squinted into 
the sunlight at her. “You look better than the last time I saw you.” 
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“T’d hope so,” Addie said with a laugh. “I was covered in blood 
and lying on my bedroom floor.” 

“T’ve been trying to make everything perfect for you.” 

“Why?” 

“Addie, I’m so sorry. I should have told you everything. I never 
should have left you alone here.” 

“You came back.” 

“T got there too late,” he muttered. 

“You shot him!” Addie exclaimed. “Wanda told me. You saved 
my life, Jasper.” 

“It’s because of me that your life was in danger.” Jasper twisted 
the hammer in his hands. “This whole time you thought you’d 
brought this trouble into my /ife when it was the other way around.” 

“Jasper, I don’t understand. What are you trying to say?” 

“What do you remember about that night?” 

“I don’t remember a whole lot of the conversation.” Addie 
shrugged. “But I told the police that Redd kept asking me who I 
was working for, which I thought was strange.” 

“What else?” 

Addie thought about it. “He said something about a DEA agent? 
On your farm. Said you didn’t know anything about it.” 

“That’s what I should have told you about all along.” 

“Tell me now.” 

“The Jones family has been suspected for decades of manufactur- 
ing and selling drugs all over Eunice and the state of Arkansas. But 
nobody could ever really prove anything. When Redd’s daddy died, 
he took the family business to a whole new level.” 

“What kind of drugs?” Addie asked. 

“Meth, primarily. Redd took the operation across state lines into 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee. When the Jones farm was 
foreclosed on and I bought the property, the DEA came to me to 
ask for help. I agreed to work undercover. So did Doc.” 

“Doc was in on this, too?” 

“This had been going on for a year before you moved here, Addie,” 
Jasper continued. “And then you found Felix. And started asking 
questions. We were afraid you were going to find out and word 
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would leak out to Redd . . . or worse, you'd end up getting hurt.” 

“So this was bigger than Felix,” Addie said. Pieces of the puzzle 
were starting to come together. 

“Dogfights were just one way to distribute and make contacts.” 

“Did you know about it?” Addie asked. “I mean, before I jumped 
in the big middle of it.” 

“We had a hunch. We couldn’t confirm it, but that’s one reason 
that Doc had to work with Redd and his guys. We figured that if 
he helped with the dogs, he might be able to garner information.” 

“But those dogs,” Addie replied. “They were fighting them, and 
nobody was doing anything about it.” 

“Addie, we just couldn’t prove it. We couldn’t take a chance that 
those charges wouldn’t stick. We had to wait until we could get 
him for something that would keep him behind bars.” 

“I wouldn't have told anyone.” 

“If someone had found out that you knew anything, you would 
have been at risk.” Jasper swallowed. “I thought I could keep you 
safe if I didn’t tell you. Clearly I was wrong.” 

“We were both wrong about a lot of things.” 

' “The DEA agent that Redd told you about,” Jasper continued, 
“is Loren.” _ 

“Loren?” Addie repeated: “But he’s so young!” 

“He’s actually thirty.” Jasper laughed for the first time. “This 
was his first undercover case. Admittedly, he made some mistakes. 
That’s how Clyde found out, and somehow he got it in his head 
that you and Loren were working together.” | 

“This is insane,” Addie murmured. 

“And youre never going to believe this,” Jasper said. “Augustus 
Smoot called the police. He called in even before Wanda called me. 
He said he saw some suspicious activity over at your house. He was 
even wearing pants when the police showed up.” 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“I know it’s a lot to take in,” Jasper said. 

“How many people were involved? I mean, in Redd’s operation?” 

_ “Redd, Frank, Clyde, and five others have been arrested. ‘They’ll 
be charged with drug trafficking across state lines,” Jasper replied. 
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“But Redd Jones will go away for the rest of his natural-born life if 
I have anything to say about it. Right now he’s being held on your 
attempted murder.” 

The words attempted murder bounced off Addie’s ears. Attempted 
murder. Someone had tried to murder her. She closed her eyes. 

“T would have killed him, Addie,” Jasper continued. 

Addie took the hammer from Jasper. “I’m glad you didn’t.” 

“I never wanted to lie to you. Please believe me.” 

“From now on, just tell me the truth.” 

“From now on?” Jasper looked from his hands up at her. “Aren’t 
you going to go back to Chicago with your parents?” 

“Why would I do that?” 

“You said so yourself that you never planned to y stay here. After 

everything, I figured this would be the last place you'd want to be.” 

“You figured wrong, Jasper Floyd.” 

“You want to know the truth?” 

“Yes,” Addie said. “I want to know the truth.” 

“The truth is that all I’ve ever wanted, from the first time I saw 
you, is just to be next to you.” 

Despite her shattered shoulder, despite the pain, despite every- 
thing that had happened, Addie felt something she never thought 


she’d feel again—she felt safe. It was a feeling she hadn’t felt in 


years. She allowed Jasper to pull her close. ‘There was nothing in 
that moment that she wanted more. “And that,” she said, burying 
her head into his chest, “is why I'll stay.” 
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Tragedy sent Addie Andrews 
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Eunice, Arkansas, population tiny. Small 
towns are supposed to be sleepy, but not 
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a disturbingly abused puppy, a new best 
friend, a bizarre neighbor, and even the local 
drug dealer. This captivating tale has it all— 
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best of all... an unforgettably cute puppy. 
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